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Tlio pi'optM'ty lax occupios a place in ilic stale 
and local lax sli'iictui'o second to none in terms 
(jf revenue raised. It has l)een and continues to 
be the jviajoi' ivvenue souiv<' of municipalities in 
Connecticut and throu^^'hou t the United States, 
Recently the property tax has received increased 
national attention as nninicii^alities have heconie 
jnoi'u pressed for additional re\'enuos to pay foi' 
their ever-increasino- expenditures, l.ikc all taxes, 
the pi'opei'ty tax lias been subject to charg'cs of 
beino- I'c^^'i'c^ssive or pi*oo-ressive, or l)ein.u' too hi<i'h. 
Also, some courts have held that the existing* 
system of school finance by local pi'opei'ty taxes 
is unconstitutional. :ind ci'i.tics have charo-ed that 
the pi*opoi'ty tax camiot continue as tlie niajoi' 
soui'ce of educational finance if we ai-e to provide 
an e(]ual oppoilnnity fo}' the eflucation of Con- 
necticut's children. 

After HUidi), the C()7)iv}issif)?/ rnvchided that tlie 
propcrt'i) tax is an ((])])ro})riate vehicle for the 
finuurinn of th?. rx])e}iditnres of our toiois avd. 
cities, inclndinu the fivfuicivf/ of jyitblir edu.cdtion. 
The Commissioit. did> )\ot find, the pi-operty tax 
iivdnly refjressirr, iv. the ro})teo:t of total taxeft 
paid by Co)ntecticvt ritizois. But there are numer- 
ous ivec/uiiies, ivclndiiu/ the way iv which the 
])ro])crty /,s ((dviiu istcrcA, This Repoi't consid- 
ei'S and aflii'ms the proposition that the propei*ty 
tax should be preser^'ed and ini])roved as an equi- 
table means of rai.sin;^ a major poi'tion of munici- 
j)al I'evenue. 

Part A of Volume II is devoted to an analysis 
of the pi-opei'ty tax, its importance in ouj- taxing- 
system, the imi)act of the tax on oui' citizens, and 
the existing inequities found by the Commission. 
Altei*nate methods of assessing the jyroperty tax 
and of establishing property tax limits were ex- 
plored. The Commissiov concluded, that the solu- 
tion is a three-fold program to reform the exist- 
in(} pro]ierty tax str)icture. 

In the Commission's view, the mnnher one re- 
form which is 1\ ceded, is the uniform administra- 
tion and assessnieiit of the property tax. This is 
discussed fully in Pai*t C of this Volume. 

The second major ai-ea of i-eform is in the 
-method of financing public education in this State. 
'The Commission considered the ])roblems and 
concerns raised by i^ecent court decisions and by 
the President's Commission on School Finance, 



the most critical bcin^ incMpiality o\' cdncationnl 
opportunity and the role of the properly lax. 
These issues are discussed fully in Part l» of this 
\'olume. which sels forth a delinitive progi-am of 
school hnance re for /n aimed at equal ixinj^' tln^ 
educational oppoilnnity alforded every Connecli- 
cnt chihl without su rrendei'ing local autonomy. 

The third area of i-eform deals with cori'ection 
oT cei'lain olhei" inetpiities. llere» "Commissions 
recommendations inchide assistance for our cities, 
and for the clilerly. These and otiiei' recommend- 
ed imj)i'ovenu:nts and I'efo/ms ai'C discussed in 
the balance of J^^rt A of this Volume. 

The problems ,of the cities are discussed at 
pa;>;e M*) and the specific I'elief which Ihe Com- 
mission is I'ecomniendin^i' is set foi'lh on i)a<i,'e 'M, 
The Comuiis.sio)! co}f eluded the propo-hi fax is 
disi)roportio}}atcl 1/ burdc/isfyuic /// core cities 
trhich hare )nnisU(illy hi(/h municipal and cduca- 
fio}Ufl costs ordiuariln uot found elsewhere. The 
reliance on the i)ropei'ty tax in the majoi* cities 
pushes the i)i'operty tax to levels which distort 
mai'ket Ijehavior and investment decisions. Tliei'e 
a|)i^ears to l)e a wide range of ''accepta))ility" of 
i*eal propei'ty taxes, but once |)n)perty tax rates 
reach a crilical point, the property tax becomes a 
major intluence on location and investment de- 
cisions. 

The Commission concluded that m jor cities 
ai'e fo)'ced tj finance i^i'ograms and offei' sei'vices 
not needod elsewhere and that these cities desper- 
ately iXHpiire financial assistance in ordei* that 
property taxes may be reduced. The Couniiissio)} 
recouimcnd^s the ado})t)ou of ])ro(/ranis which will 
cha)rncl revenues to cities dcalitif/ icith snch 
problems. 

The State presently has two ''block gi*ant" i)i'o- 
grams whicli ai'e well designed and which can 
l^rovide effective assistance to cities. These pi'o- 
grams channel unrestricted funds to localities 
with special pi'oblems. The Commission recom- 
mends the appropriation of an additiomd $:"> mil- 
lion to each program. 

Urban centers. contain the greater i^art of this 
State's non-governmental tax-exempt property. 
In addition to advocating charges for services 
rendered, to tax-exempt properties, the Commis- 
sion recommevds that an avvual $10 million fund, 
be d.ivided amouu cities wi.th large eoncentrations 
of non-govermnental tax-exem.pt property. 
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'i'lir < nniiiiN>i.ni al-.!) pruposrs 1 hat. tli»* cxiNliii^'" 
pi'^^Tain Inr ^••i*'im> in !irn nf ta\i'> t'«ir Statr- 

'I'tif ( ■< 'iimiissinfi r<*i-Mnifru'nWs iIh* (•Mritiniiatf"M 
X\\r |fj-<'sriil ;pri»^''r.'nn of tlu* lu^rsuiial |no|uM'ly 
ta\ »^tin)inal)nyi. TTxIn* r\i>|jaK stall)1e>. imth 
m;iiinr.i(lmrr>' ami PMi'f<*harits' itivrntMi-ifs arr 
\»i^\\\ir jiliasril iiiit ot" tlM» li>t. 77/* ('n>//- 

tiftssnnf hi In I t s '//r //r/r ffUtrlnisf s (t( nmnnUtr- 
funis Ofiirhnnrfi utt/ t tju t ji nn u i , tnrtnifnt titfl 
fKt'ff^ns. ft ml fff^ nihil- inrsnfufl itrnjnrfif i\rrt ftt 
iHoffn I I fit, lis, fitll u '} sift'-j; tit rintfrtfrffiiS, (fif- 
ph( t(( I It/ (I /If I (tf f sfnufl fn4ffn t t if ftf fiffh/(r st ( '/tt 
fni(ifunn*.< shoulil In f.riiifftf linui f Ih fHfS(ftmf 

/tfufnjhf hi,t\ TIm' cxfxM'lat inri i> tlial ilu» }»liiis<^- 
(Uit. wi'iihl lir sul»t;inl iail>' ('i»inpU»liHi iTi |0 >rai"s. 
Tin i'nnnfif^stnff tiru)Hnnnt}.^ tin- / ft ft h r f rl nn ' ttit - 
fun* of }>i i\<nmd /i((ifn rt !i fff.ntti'ni iMU'aust*: ( I ) 
\\\vrv iii'v inluMi'iit ^lilliciilt ir> iw valuing >inli 
proprrty, and CJ) i\\v tax on nianufattiiuMs' 
IK'isoTialty is n«>n-inn]i»rliti\(' witli -itlirr siatt's 
and <oiiiit*'rpri>(lia ti\ o In ni»\\ in\t*stnioiit. 

Tlio not lis<'a! impact <*n hual j^nivoniniont as 
a n^snlt ilio rojjjiuissinir.s pi'oirrani is to in- 
rjvaso ri'vomio a\ailahlo tn local j^n^vorrunoiit hy 
rnnro tlian .SH^t juillion prr ytsir. (This dnos 



hmI iiichi'U' h\^liM'al lli'\t«!Uio Sharing' is 
a(Miti"f(al. I .Afiti< ipatinK \'>r:i\ ftur- 

nnr llirmi^i'h 1!»T 1 cmus isltMil with the past, thi' 
< 'uinniissii pi"n>r)'.'iiii will pr'-Aiilc i^wv 
iiiint» ic'N'riuip Ihan wimld ha\o lu't'ii nvcivoil in 
that .vt'ar. with n< » .>i;rnitiv ant i han;:'*' in tax I'alt's. 
Altri'nativi'ly. it' hud)^"('t in( i**»ast'> ari» ludd to tlir 
-anu^ li('n'i»nta^<' a> tlir pro it'i'tc'd level nl' ^fowth 
til tln» uratid H>t. enartment oi ihv ( ommission 
program rould result in a nenil rotl liark of 
|)rotH>il> tax niti's throim^hout ihv SlaU". 

'11m' availahihty of nt'W ^i'l'ainl list vaUu' arid the 
lo^s (»f old valiH' thnni^li tho lu'w rxoruptioti.N pro- 
post'd does nol fall equally on earh tinvu. Also, 
tht' SlaU' funded pron"i'an)> rity and school n»- 
liel' nvv di'si^if.t'd to conipensati^ \'ny special condi- 
tions. Kor a review of the impact of special pro- 
t^l'aiiis. see ]^i\y\ \) nf \'oliiine I. 

The roninjissioii feels that this ]'e<list rihut iini 
of re.Nuurces i> in the intei'est of the entire Stale, 
and its analysis indicates that the initial impai't 
will benefit most loealities. In the ion^r run. all 
localities will Uenetil tliroii<rh improved xerviees. 
lower prnpeiiy taxes, and a heallliier economic 
clitiiale in the Stale. 



Findings and KcM*oniineii(1atioiis 



The Commission finds that : 

/. ( *funn rfi'ciif il, ft'i'ts tnttrlif .70S uf ali (tf its 
Sfntr ami fitfol ik^' tf-snnrfr rvretniv ft inn fhv 

J. fhr sfH tuiiiif) raiv htcftl f/ftrrrnnift)fsi h(ts 
t fH'r4(i>i4'(i ffi.sfrf fhnif fhr prf>fK'rtif far ^ffsr. o^hI 
Nits has tntfsrfi f^rtfprrftf ftt.r rafrs to htrrfasf 

■ ffn profh rfij ttLf has ht t ti the tuant sofwrr 
of rrn iun- for schoftls and niht r mmticifiat 

,sv'/r/ee,s'; 

J. irjiral o/ fhv profivrfif tar is fH>t fraslhlr 
siitrr sntfnlf'ttt rvrrtme catmof hv fivoducvd from 
other sntn t rs at re<tlf*s'fir nfff,s\ 

The Commission rerammends that: 

A. the \no^ • ' < fx should ronfume to he the 
ffffproftriofe man* (rre of remme for loeaf 
srhiuili^ <nnl other nnmirlfinl si rrires. 

The Commission finds that : 

a. orer i of the profwrfff taxrti are t( ried 



(tf/aitisf resident in} rent fniiperfif irhUv ohont one- 
thtrd (if the f fit of jtroperfii foxei< hnrr fhelr inifial 
U>}}uu't ofi husifuss fuofif rfie.s, and fhr r('nu(inder 
fffll iiitit rariaas father rt^fefforin^: 

a, Co)n\evflrut could fetjollff (fdofff o sfisfey)} of 
ditfrrrftfiftl rf(t,ssifintf ithf to shift the import of 
the inopi'rtfi fo,r hut the e,rpf rieures of other 
slates }rhirh hftrr udoptnl .^(jstenis of rtassifuv- 
tio/i htfre fHit heeti surrfs,^\f^fl. 

The ( ommission recommends that: 

/>. thr iusfifntinu of o Si/sfeyv o/ differentia! 
riassitirutfou of propertij for jnirpo.^es of property 
la.nftiou is nof suitufdr for Coimrrf iruf , 

The Commission finds that : 

7. (dh'f/ed adratftuffes of the site rahie tax hare ^ 
f(ot heeit /jroretf,' 

con version to a system of site value taxation 
is not ap)>ropriatv f<n' the m/tture ecojiomy of 
Cou nevtirnt, 
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1 he Commission mommencls that : 

' '. tt shift t" siff '-iihtf faxniinii />• linf fJt si Cfff)! r 
In f h Is Stiftf. 

The <'ommission finds that: 

ft.\r Umlf.^ ftf'f hi st nflll.:t (I ii-Jm h thr Shtff 
hds (tifct'iutt I II /in tf'jirfipn'f If tff.r sniircrs. 

The Commission iTcouimeiicIs that : 

l>, c/fitft )nt'/tt (ff (II Ifs ff f'fmnn r tuhtf Ions tc- 
hitntff in Nnlftiff}) (fssrs>'fnrnf u tui (tff mhilsf /'(ffloH 
nt the i>n*i}vrfif fn,r ( Ptnf C, Jf ) <nnl fj) its' 

rtrunniH- mhiihuts rotwf fiti mj ni 1/ n Id jxtf tfscdl 
funf'ficcs (l^ifrf />. Vtil, 11), u'lll ht tunrc rfft cf I I'r 
(ft rnfi( ff>U I iif} jirajn'rl if ftff /f/.S'.s' i h<nt atHj Im- 
}His* (I It >}i I fat Inns. 

The Commission tinds that : 

Kt. SrrtlfHf /J-/J/^/> of fhr ( 'o c ni <'f Irnt Cfiicntl 
Sfifintcs irlflrff {trnridi's far proftcrf/f fft.r rfliff 
fnr ddrriif (>* rf tj f(t,t' ntvm-rs Is difficult ft> tnl- 
)}ih}isfi r (tufl dof'S' /lot (ff'ffrft rfllrf to rUlcrlff 

The Commission recommends that : 

/•A fi rirrKtt hrcftkn' he (adopted n'lilclf troNid 
(jf'iftif rvjlcf //;> fo .s\';00 for pr(»}K'rfif on'^trr^^ intd 
r<*nt('/y orvr ifvars of 0(f(\ dvprftdfuf on ht- 
conn, itnd irhich tnotJd (jnrfhutll trphfce fhc 
r.rlst/tfff SfudioH /J-/-?'^/> <ni(} rrhtfvd srctlnf).^. 

The Commission finds t hat : 

• //. the prrsomd propvrtif fox Is dIj'flcnU to 
(id m I // ii^te r u iff? h I //; 

/J. the pvn^'oNol }>r(> fieri If tox fnlls In larpe 
}Ktrf on f>Hsl/irssrs frhltdf n iivf<-rre}it fo indus- 
frlol inrest)}frnt In the Stof(\ 

The Commission recommends that : 

/' . the f(fx Off /{(fthcf' cnjff Islflons of pfrsffnol 
fffopcrt If }>r tll/nift(tt(d fxrept for motor rehirlrs. 
roHinff stork of ('fnftracfor,^^ tih'f'ntff^ trnd the per- 
somtl ]iro}H rfij of^^- jmhllc st rricc rout jut nies. The 
t(Kr rert intf s from ( xlsfhiff ])f /'s()H(d prof)rrfif frill 
di'fdlnc orer (f trn-iftor fx riod dm' fo hifrff rahics 
hehuf reported as fhr rost fxtsis Is Unr< red throNf/h 
tif'}>reeutfii)n . 

(t, the (fronts hf Jietf of t<fXf s shofdd he ellml- 
nated for both ma nnfaefurers' and ynerehunts in- 
rentfn'ies in 1974 simnltu neousi if irlth the reralu- 
ft t ion projuised in Part C of VolNnir II, 

The Commission finds that: 

LL the tiix-exempt properties in the State 



Offinil/tf to hit fin;! of (t p p r OX I ffl f I t chj I tt ' t (tf 

fin ftd'fl ossi ssf d roi iuif loti : 

W, //m Iwill: \>f fht f<!X-^ xem }d }n'<}})erf}( S urr 
lorntid hi the tHfoc hrnrlfii pofmUiird orrns. 

The Commission recommends that: 

//. 00 fntcftipf siionld hr nnific in fnx Iffstlfn- 
ftotjs (t ltd (dher fox-exenifd lO'opertirs at the full 
fox i(fff s hffposrd hp f turns tnid 4'ltles," 

I . f ti j-i xi lif fit I /I sf d N f loiis sfiofdd <'n\n pe fi Sid {' 
tlif host fufff/s fin' sntHt of fhr se friers irhlrl) 
f hi If /v.s'r ; 

V. sf / riff iharffis fof' fhf f(si Oi' nui/nrifHtl 
srrrires hij tox-rxc nipt institftf iof),^ sJnndd f>e de- 
frrmhnd In i vrh fUn nlrl fndit ij and (ippr(iprlafe 
rhnrtfes tnade: 

/\. I''f(li/(tl and State fwaju rtlts shoiihl ht rx- 
eladrd front Oftps\(r}} rhorpes: 

/.. S'rtlofi }j-}!nt f,f fhr (*()fun td If'ift iieio nil 
Sfalrff s sluoiid h, ffdh/fitrtdid: 

M. (I Sfftff fund hi i sffthlish rd n fid n pparf iitftnl 
to (ptofififhtff ffnr^ts of the State httsrd o}} rofna- 
tl(o\i< fif tn)ff-(jf)i'( rfiffirfft(d fax-exe)}} pt profn'rtp 
irrlf'fhted />/y (t fttrtor \rh\rh Is fhr nrf (jraful list 
f>er sifUftre m lie. 

The Commission finds that: 

hi, the rore rities of the Sttfte fore pr(d>lenfs 
ftoi i^hared htj (dht'r munlel fudlties In Co)tne(dirut: 

10, thr 1)1 nek f/rant pntijram (Sertiot^s S-h'dda 
and 10-2(Ulk of the Conveetieut General Statutes) 
fnts her ft iu\ fflertit'e, but underfiofded vehicle for 
oldhtif elf Irs, 

The Commission recommends that: 

.V. S( rfio}is tS-1 nOit and 10-2(>(>k be rrfahied and 
tit at thr fiiiidinff of those serf ions he expanded by 
millii^u each ht FY 197 and 197^1 (onl SI^'* w'- 
lion eorh befflnnlatj in FY Vd'^th 

The Commission finds that: 

17. additional rerenue made available to hnnl 
(forrrn mrftfs frrtpirnthj restdts in hiert asrd spettd- 
iftff (tad the drvrlopment of new roe) rams lehich 
are not altvaj/s required or enseutial to the welfare 
of the town. 

The Commission recommends that: 

0. the ftuids ntode (traihdde fhroufjh fhi' pvo- 
(jrams set forth here he used to roll bark property 
taxes se> as to eneonrafje new itivestmevt and ease 
the burden on hoyneatvuers, AdditioTially, when 
the entire j)ro{p'ani for loeal government is ex- 
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(Ujiiffed as detailed In Parts /I, B C of this Vol- mn/ds vach fo/i'it (\rap>itir its nsc(fl j/fof/ fains i)/ 

nine II, additioual reveimes from the ■present tax the llffht of Ihese ^/c/c rrreniics and irherercr 

sfrnrfiirr /rill total niore than $100 mill ion. (See possible a})}>l!/ e:rccss fn)ids to the redne^ion of 

Snmniai']/ heloir.) The Connnission further recom- property taxes. 

Siiiiiiiiary of Clianoes Affecting Local Revenue 

(in S niillions) 

FY 74 75 76 77 



A. Tax Reductions 

h Personal Property Tax: 

eliminate all except motor vehicles, rolling 
stock of contractors, and personal property of 

public service companies - 7 -14 -21 -28 

2. Loss of revenue from over-assessmer*ts -5 -5 -5 -5 

B. Tax Increases 

1. BMilding permits — $5 pei* $1,000 new con- 
struction ^- 2.5 + 3.0 -f- 3.5 + 4.0 

2. Ser\nce charges levied on tax-exempt insti- 

tuiions + 3,'^ + 4.0 + 4.5 + 5.0 

3. Conveyance tax P.A. 152 — 5% recapture -|- i.O -\- 1,5 + 2.0 + 2.5 

C. Additional Revenues from State Sources 

1. Increased block grant programs +10. + 10. +30. +30. 

2. State grants to locals sharing a dispropor- 
tionate burden of the cost of tax-exempt 

property +10. +10. +10. +10. 

3. State grants in lieu of taxes on State 

property +2. +2. +2. +2. 

4. School equalization funds «. ^ +20. +20. 

D. Reduction in Revenue from State Sources 

1. Inventory — grants in lieu of taxes - - -20 -22 

E. Additional Revenue Available from Local 
Sotirces 

1. Underassessed property - +50 +115 +120 

2, Cost of assessment program -2 -3 -4 -5 

TOTAL GAINS FROM COMMISSION PROGRAM +29.0 +80.5 +187.0 +193.5 

TOTAL REDUCTIONS FROM COMMISSION 

PROGRAM -14 - 22.0 -50.0 -60.0 



NET INCREASE AVAILABLE FOR PROPERTY 
TAX REDUCTION OR NEW PROGRAMS +15.0 +58.5 +137.0 +133.5 



Magiiiliule and Imporlaiice of llie Properly Tax in Conneclic ul 



Connecticul derives nearly r)0% of all of its 
coinbiniici Slate and local own-source revenues 
and approximately :]7% of its ^ross Stale and 
local revenue from all sources fiom the property 
(ax assessed l)y lis 1(^9 (owns and cities.' 

If the proper(y tax were repealed and Connecti- 
cut adop(ed an income tax in its place, Connecticu( 
citizens would be re(iuired to pay an income tax 
equal to api)roxima(ely 10% of their total Federal 
income (ax paymen(sr 

TIic above two statements demonsti'ate," in cap- 
side form, tlio ?najor role which the property tax 
l)lays in the tax striictui'o of Connecticut It is 
the majoi- soui'ce of revenue for munici]}al ex- 
pL^nditure and accounts for ovei' 80% of total 
expcnditui'es in Connecticut's towns and cities 
exclusive of capital outlay. Table A-1. shows the 
relationship between the State and local tax reve- 
nue over recGJit years. Table A-2 shows tlie prop- 
erty tax receipts in Connecticut fi*om 196^-65 to 
1971-72 as a percentapfe of the total expenditui'es 
of niunicii)alities in the same periods.''* 

Connecticut is not unique in its dependence 
upon the pi'operty tax. The imi}ortance of the 
l)i'opei'ty tax nationwide was recently summai*ized 
by the Co/igressional Iveseai'ch Sei-vice of the 
Lil)i*ary of Congi-ess: 

Thou^rh property tax revenue has increased 
steadily in absolute terms, it has declined as 
a proportion of Stnte and local p:ovemment 
revenue rnised by the States within their in- 
dividual boundaries, due to the introduction 



TABLE A-1: Tolal Conneoiiciil Slale/Local 
Tax Bill, 1964-72 



State Local 
Year Total Government Government 





(S millions) 


(S miliions) 


% 


(S millions) 


% 


19G4-6F) 


82-^.5 


390.5 


47 


434.0 


53 


19(55-66 


907.7 


439.9 


48 


467.7 


52 


1966.-67 


971.5 


468.2 


48 


503.4 


52 


1967-68 


1 055.2 


499.8 


47 


555.3 


"3 


1968-69 


1176.5 


541.6 


46 


634.9 


54 


1969-70 


1470.0 


741.8 ■ 


50 


728.2 


50 


1970-71 


1642.8 


795.6 


48 


847.2 


52 


1971-72 


1894.0 


974.4 


51 


919.6 


49 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Governmental 
F hum cm. 

Note: Local figures for 1072 are estimated. 
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I .VBLE A-2: ProiKMly Tax Uorripls in 
(.loiiiUM'linil ami Tolal .Miiiiioijial 





ExptMnliiiUM?^ 1 961-72 






(In $ 


millions) 


Koeeipt.s ;i 




Property 


Municipal 


'■; of IvN- 




Ta.x Recoii)ts 


I^xi)cn<li(ures 


pcndiliiri'i 






(Excludinjr Capit- 1 


1 






Outlay) 




19(vl-(i5 


430.5 


505,G 


85 


lOGo-GG 


4G-11 


558.2 


83 


19GG-67 


500.3 


G28.5 


80 


1967-G8 


551.8 


G88.9 


80 


:19G8-G9 


G30.0 


770.9 


82 


19G9-70 


723. 1 


905.7 


80 


1970-71 


841.G 


103G.8 


81 


1.971-72 


952. S 


11G2.0 


82 




19U'l throujA'h 1 


IDTl : (iiii'i'riiiiii'iiliil I- 


'iiKitiri'.-;, v..'. 



Bui'onu of Census, indicated years. Tjixes for 
1972: Public Doeumt'nt AS, State Tax Dept.. 
Grand l^'vy. Exi)enditures for 1972 are esti- 
mated. 



of the sales tax, the income tax. and other 
non-proj)erty taxes. It has declined even 
more as a proportion of total State and local 
^^ovornment revenue due to the increasing 
nun)ber of Federal Ki"i"tS'in-aid. . . . [How- 
ever] it still accounts for two- thirds of all 
fceneral revenues raised by local governments 
from their own sources, and more than one- 
third of the total of all general rev(».nues 
raised from their own sources by State and 
local governments.** 

Ta Connecticut, the pi'operty tax plays an even 
g'l'eatei* pi*opoi'tional role as a I'eveiuie .source. In 
1970, for instance, only thi-ee stiites (Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and New Jersey) 
raised a higher percentage of their state and 
local own-source revenues from the property tax 
than did Connecticut.-'^ 

When Federal grants are added as a revenue 
soui'ce, the pe!'centage raised by the propei'ty tax- 
in Connecticut drops to 37.8% in 1971. The rela- 
tive decline in the importance of the property tax- 
when Federal funds are included in post-war 
years is illustrated by the consistent reducr 
tion of that percentage since 1942 as shown in 
Table A-3. 

In absolute terms, however, as the Congres- 
sional Research Service has noted for the nation,'^ 
Connecticut propei'ty tax collections have been 
growing steadily in volume. Table A-4 shows the 
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o-rowtli of tho local net ;^'raiul list, the avorano tax 
rate, and the «^'raii(i levy in Connocticut l)ot\vocn 
1 1)25 and 197l/ 

This (h'aniatic inci'ease in i)r()i;)oi*ty tax collec- 
tions has been the result of an increase in ])0]ni- 
hition, inflation, and the develo))ment of our land 
and economy. However, as can l;>e seen l)y the 
increase in the grand list and the average ta\ 
rates, the s])eiiding I'ate of local governments in 
the State has increased even faster than the j^ro])- 
erty tax l)ase. This has ])ut intense i)ressure on 
the tax, which is the only genei'al revenue source 
availal)le to Connecticut towns. 

The i)i'0|)erty tax has been the main source of 
revenue for local schools and other municipal 
services. The Coninii.ssion considered recommenda- 
tions (a) to repeal the ])roperty tax and (b) to 
])i'opose reforms in tiie i)roperty tax to remove its 
inequities and improve its administration. After 
i*eview of the major complaints against the pro])- 
erty tax and of the alternatives available to re- 
place tlie revenues which the i)roi)erty tax now 
])ro(luces, the Commission is of the opinion (1) 
Uial rei)eal of the property tax is not feasible 
from any point of view, especially since there is 
no comparable source of revenue to replace the 
existing tax other than an extremely high per- 
sonal income tax; and (2) that the property tax 
should continue to be the appropriate main source 
of revenue for local schools and other municipal 
sei'\'ices. 





A^',^: IN'rcfMilaji*' of ShiU 


1 1 1 

' and Lovixi 


GimhmmI 


Revenue in (lonneclicul 


and U.S. 


I)criv(Ml 


fioni llie Pioperly la.v 


. 1912-71 


Year 


Coiini'cticut 


U.S. 


1942 


50.5 


43.5 
:M.3 


1 1)58 
11)57 


4:n 

• 11.5 




\ 9(12 


•11.2 


32.7 


19()7 


88.4 


28.6 


(970 


3fi.7 


26.1 


1971. . 


87.8 


25.3 


Soiorr: ACll^. Statr-Locftl l''i}i(niCf\^ (11)72; 


). Tal)].' 12. 




.\-4: I-ocal Nel Grand Li.sl. .Vyerage 


Tux Ral(!, and Grand L<^vy in Connc'clirut, 




1925-71 






lyofal New .Average 


(Jrand 


Year 


GrumiList Tax Rale* 


Levy 


1925 $ 


2,2.58,005,127 24.64 if 


; 55.628,031 


1935 


2,953,956.675 24.40 


72,068,126 


1945 


3,441,510,741 -25.14 


86,511,960 


1955 


6,341,059,113 32.94 


208.883,297 


1965 


12,006,463.434 39.18 


470,405,700 


1970 


17,573,868.228 49.94 


877,715,074 


1971 


18,673,388,661 51.13 


952,849,237 



S<)nrC(\' Connocticut Public Docuniont -18, Ivfornuttion 
Ri'Uiiivc tv the Aii.'ivs^i})icvt and Collection of 
Tiij-es (1071), p. 7. 

=-*In mills, on stated fractional assessment ratios. 



The Burden of the Property Tax 



Who Pays llic Property Tax? 

Generations of economist*, have debated the 
question of the impact of varioirs taxes and com- 
binationi5 of taxes, in the hopes of ]3roviding a firm 
basis to {"Predict what consequences will follow 
from the inii)osition. increase, or decrease of a 
particular tax. Obviously taxes have economic 
consequences. Equally obviously they are not 
clearly delineated. Some of the effects of the pro]3- 
erty tax seem reasonably clear, others are hard lo 
define. The puii^ose of this section is to explore 
this subject as part of the Commission's analysis 
of the impact of the property tax.*'' 

The pi'opei'ty tax is ])aid by several classes of 
tax]Dayers, and generalities a.s to who bears the 
burden are difficult. The tax on u?ideveIoiDed land 



can rarely be shifted from the owner. The tax on 
commercial or industrial property, on farm land, 
or other productive land use, can and frequently 
is shifted from the user to a consumer further 
down the line. The tax on residential proj^erty will 
fall on the owner if the occupant. However, if the 
residential property is rented, the tax may again 
■l)e shifted to the consumer. 

Without unifomi assessment it is difficult to 
state witri-any certainty the amount of property 
tax being paid by classes of propert3^ However, 
it is clear that business and industry do make a 
significant initial contribution to the revenues of 
Connecticut localities. The Advisory Commission 
on Intergovei-nmental Relations in its lv*72 publi- 
cation has estimated that in 1967, 32% of Con- 
necticut's property taxes had their initial impact 
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on business pi'opcM'ty. while soiricwhat ovlm* 50^; 
IVll (lirectl\" on residential I'eal |)i*o{)oily." 

This ostiniate may be compared with the fol- 
l()\vin<j: propoilions of i)usiness ' and residential 
proi.)erty .on the H)7() i^'rand list of the State :^ 



I )U7}11 in^^s iK: Lots 

Husinrs.s 

Husitios^ liulusLrial 

l{uil(liiiK>> 
Machinory, (l:ini.s. etc. 
fUisineKS FtirnlUn'c* 
(Joo(l« ( nu»rchantK, niMiui- 

facturors) 

'I'otal 

All OthcT 

ToLul Not C'inuul I.i.sl 



{ Pillions ) 



1.0 



r,.2 28.0% 
2.9 ir).G% 
$18.6 100.0% 



Is llie PropcMly I'ax Regressive? 

In tax litei'ature tlie woi'd re(/r('ssi.}'e means that 
the tax i)ears' disproportionately ui)on individuals 
of low income. The opposite, a }))'()(; ressive tax 
i)ears more heavily on p.'^ople of higher income. 
A })r()})ortio){(d tax would impose the same tax 
rate on all income groups. The regrcssivity of. 
the tax on real proi)ei*ty has been endlessly de- 
i)ate(l, and most tax economists believe that, as 
administered in most American jurisdictions in 
the recent i)ast, the i)roperty tax is somewhat 
regressive. 

• Professor Netzer emphasizes that the property 
tax is used to finance services and benefits which 
are consumed most heavily by those in the lower 
income brackets. The point is, of course, that 
while the tax may be regressive, the expenditures 
definitely favor the poor.-' 

Regressivity is usually measured by current 
money income. Professor Netzer notes that the 
])roperty tax becomes significantly less regressive 
than is commonly thought when measured by 
standards reflecting lifetime income and tax pay- 
ments. 

Another authority, while concluding from Con- 
necticut data that the tax can be considered re- 
gressive, suggests that the refomis, like those the 
Commission is reconnnending in this Report, can 
eliminate many of the inequities caused by its 
regressive characteristics.*^ 

Those who claim the property tax is progressive 
argue that roughly half of the population are 
renters who own relatively little property subject 



to the |)ropoi'ty tax and that, for a vai'ioty of 
reasons, the amount of Lnx shifted to them is 
fairly small, rndei' those circumstances, if pro])- 
oi'ty wore propei'ly afid con'cctly assessed, and 
c(|uitabl\" taxed, the burden would fall more 
heavily on those with wealth than is commonly 
su i>posed.'' 

The pi'oporty tax is one of many taxes })aid by 
individuals, including the sales tax. the Federal 
income tax and othei'S. '.Hie rise of pro))erty. taxes 
has been overshadowed b\ the I'ise in Fedei'al 
taxes esj^ecially, shown in Table A-o. As indi- 
cated, Federal tax collections have increased much 
fastei' tlian othei* taxes; l)y 1971, Federal tax pay- 
ments i'er)i'esented almost of the total Con- 
necticut tax bill, compared to SO[r in 1927. 

TABLE A-5: Taxi^s Paid hy CoiiiKM licul 
Residents hy Levid of Goveriiiii(»nl, 
1927.71 



Level of 
Govenimcnt 



'rax CoUections ($ million.s) 





1927 


19:i7 


1917 


1957 


1970 1971 


Federal 


36 


75 


64(i' 


1.402 


3,501 3,882 


State 


25 


47 


88 


244 


796 848 


Local 


(11 


77 


98 


228 


732 856 


Total 


122 


199 


832 


1,874 


5,029 5,586 


Siiio'ct' : 


Comicclic'ut 


Tax 


Study 


Commission, Pro]>i:rly 



Tdxr^ w Conncriicut { 1959), [). 4. 1070 data from 
Connecticut i'ul)Iic Document '18, hij'ornuitron 
RvUiiivv to (he .'ls.^TSs/«r?W and Col I art ion of 
VVz/rs* (1970, p. A). 1971 data from T'liblic Docu- 
ment 48, p. 4. 

Table A-O shows the dollai* amounts collected, 
and the percentage shares, of federal, state, local 
and all taxes combined foi* Connecticut residents 
by income group in 1967. A careful reading of 
those figures shows that — as explained in detail 
in Volume One, Part B — local (pi'operty) taxes 
are somewhat regressive, state tixxes ge'aerally 
pi'oportionai and federal taxes progressive. The 
totals show how the dominant influence of Federal 
tax collections makes the combined impact of all 
taxes somewhat progressive across the income 
ranges shown. (And, as also noted earlier, Federal 
tax changes since 1967 are believed to have in- 
creased progressivity.) 

Chart A-1 summarizes the above data in 
graphic form, showing that, when the large share 
of the tax bill represented by Federal taxes is 
included, the overall impact of the entire tax 
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CHART A- 1 
Taxes in ConiKMlicul Uy IiK'onui Group 
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.>\strni ran tx' rhai'acti'i'i/(nl as ^''t'tu'{*:illy pmjior- 
liMiia! with >Mirjt' annnuit n\' \}\'n^vo>s\\\\y at llu' 
l<»j) aii'l Iht' \(.n*y liuttoin iiicoiiM' )'ati^»'(S. 

Perhaps ni<»sl ini|H>!'lanl in <lra\\ iri^'- ( fnu-liisions 
as [n wlu'tiicr llu* propri-t y ia\ is rt'^Tc^ssi x-e, an^l 
whctluM- a si^ri,iii(.;inl sliift away froiu thv \\rn]\~ 
rrly lax sliniihl 1m' rrcumnu'inUMl. is llip cornliincd 
iiK iflcncc sliniy. aiso pi'jKcnir*] in \'»>!uiiic 1. 
TaiM 15. Wil.hoiii I'cpt'at in^- all t l.c data, an analy- 
sis n\' stalJ* atid !<nal ^^m\ (miuikmiI laxos and rx- 
pcnflilnrcs tM^rt.ilK.i- fotiinl that tln» ruiDhinod inj- 
pa<'l was iTiihlly !irH^ri-t*ssi v»\ 77/ /.v /troifrt-ssirift/ 
of fhr fitffti tisf'fff imjKirf, irrlffhrfl ir{ffi }if)tf?r 
fh ffrrr fff fffi rrssi rif jf in fhv ffi.r . fna-furr aJntit'. 
In! fill ( 'fft/i f.s'si(Kf ff) i'ttfH-lu(h' iiifff Coff urcfir/ff 
ts Sfi tj trirNfl If r/n,sv f^t fhf fiscal tH Utt nliftf nl)irf'- 
fli'f- srf furfli <n-rrttll (tful f/n/fhtwi't/fnl (ffuff 

>K Vtihfnn' /. }*nrf ,1. fluii fhrf.^tir rfn(fjf}ts iff 
flir pmprff/f fif.r nr*' futf j usf itifiJilr on fffc tj r(nui(l>f 
of rt f/ rr.^si rif tf ninth-. 

\rv IVoprrly T;i\i*s Timi lli<<:h? 

Ttitii adctinato niotiiofls <»f moasiirin^r tax 
I'atrs in variotis towns and ritios in ConntH'ticiit 
are adopttMi, the aiiswci' to this (jiic^tion will not 
fortJicuninir. Tahio A-7 is a rompi]ati<m of 



tax ralt's for al! tin- Imwhs and ritios in tfic St;i((\ 
it <Mititaiir> pcr( t'tita.LTo of thr f.-iir nuirkft 

\ alt I' tla' pi-(»pt*rty of vadi T<'\^n in« lud*M! in 
tli(' jj-rand list, ({'(dnniii 1); th*' year in 
t}n'tnwn'.> priHH'rt\' wa> last vahn'd (ri»lunin 'J); 
tin' I'»TI ^irAWil li.-t (ndinnn ) : liu» 1!'7*J niili 
I'atf <((»lunni 1): and tlu' 4'st i ti HltMl ^naii<i 'i-.i 
assmnin^r liios of niarkrt vahu> (i-ohiinii 
r»as(M| on ]iniil(Ml >ahv< ratios and rt'iiain (illicr 
assu!tiptio!r<. tfu' (»sliniat('<l iri'and list r;unH»t he 
r('^r:ir(lod as statisticiillv" i-oncius i \('. ('ohnnn <i is 
the rstiniat('<l mill rate hased npnn tlu* csliniatnl 
1 nn' f ^-ratnl list in an altnnpl t«> arrive at <'i "t rue" 
ta\ rate mnipai'aWU' anmnK all towns, 

Taf»Io A-7 illustrat(v^ tiiat t(»wiis nf ( 'onneeticut 
did'er niai'kedly in their tax ratt's (fmin a h>^v df 
in.li mills to a hi^di of Dl mills). \Vh i le eel iinins 
o and (\ are i>ase(l upon assunipt io]i>. nt^vrrtlu'lrss 
tile Tahh* indicates tfiat towns <iep;n't f mtn tluMr 
statiMl intetitions coneefnin^r porconta^t* ef asses?;- 
rtient and that nn)st of thcMn assoss property eon- 
sideral)]y utnier tlu* perron tav:o doelarecl. 

Tn))lo A-7 iirovides roUf^li ostiniat os of Die 
triio le\el n{ pro])e!-ty taxes, in relation to Jhe 
ostiniated market value of taxable proptM'iy. 
^^^'ruc" mill I'atos ranj^e from a I<nv of Jess than 
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iiK'flian rat<^^ al roiij^iil\' 27 mills. Of < '(umi'i'l ii ul 's 
I li'.i lowiis : 

18 art! hclnw lid mills; 

•h") ar<' l)r't\voi.Mi 2n ami l^'^ fiiills: 

')(* ai'L' Ik.»Iwim.mi 2") and :»n mills: 

'■\\ 'iiW l)el\viM'ii and 'M'} mills; ami 

H) n\v alM)\'o 'in mills. 

TlicMu? is lU) simple way of (IrliM'iainiii^^ 11. o l('\(»l 
at \vlii(.'h tli(» oir(»cli\'(» prop^'i'ly tax I'alo hufomos 
"too lii^'h/' What is arccptaMo ((idVrs o\'cm- time 
ami anioii^^ plants and surely lias imirh to <lo '• illi 
the pii}.)li(' scM'viccs that the laxjiiakes j)ossi})le. 
Ill the iiorilieast(Mai Tiiited Stales, i»ir(M'tive prop- 
erty tax rates of 'JlS) to '^[f (^o to >]{) mills) are 
very conmion and scidom considei'^Mj inlolerahle. 
This le\el of* rates is liig*lier than was eonimon 
jo or '20 y(»rii*s a^o. I)iit no hi^iier tlian the levels 
pre\'aiiin^'* in tlu^ M.)20's and w(»ll helow the levels 
in the H):;0's. 

It is true that oO of Conneetieut's tou'ns li/i\'e 
rates in excess of mills, with some of the 
hi^hcist i-ates in the larj^er eities. Ho\ve\'ei\ the 
Cemniission's proposals I'oi* re\'isions in the 
school finajK'e system and aid to niunieii)alitics 
will sio-nilicantly reduce tax i-ate dispai-ities, 
especially foi' the iar^Gr hiKh-tax-i-atc cities and 
towns. Tax i*ates far above tlie avei*a^e should 
be i'e(hiccd, hut that can he accomplished without 
a drastic statewide shift away from the property 
tax.- 



Another \vay of l<M»kin^' at tin* hri)i'lit of the 
properly tax is to coinpan* pri>perl\' taxi^s to in- 
i-onie ^'enerated in a slat*', tin* 'ust n\<M'all [M(»as- 
nri» of a slate's ertHioiny. In W^l^K property taxi'S 
colliHttMl in ('otinecticnt iMpialed o.'J'/ nf personal 
it)c(jmt\ compariMl to l.ii'* for tin* country as a 
whole and l.lVr in the median stativ'-' Simn* 
( 'ontuu'titait di»p(Mids h(»a\ ily (»n tlu» pro))erly tax 
one Would expoit propei't\' tax<'s in Coimerticut 
to lie hi^"ii hy national standards. so, (*on- 

mu-ticut ranked sixteenth in the ratio »d' properly 
taxes t) pi»rsonal inconu\ .Mor(V)\*(M', ( 'oniu»eticut 
rankf \ very low indeed in ihe I'atio o|' otiuu* stnU»- 
loi'al taxes to piM'soiial inc(W)i(»: the ( 'oniiecticnt 
percentaK^* ^^'t'l-*^ I. (•omi)ar(Ml to a national aver- 
age of 7.!''. I'or all Stat(»docal reveinu* sources 
conihinod (including' iVes and charK^*'"^ ^^'^11 as 
taxes), the Connecticut piM'centa^i* was \2.\, com- 
pared to a natioi.al a\era^r(» of 11. (iS". Only '\ 
states had p(n'contav(»s dcMiotiiiK "oni]>osite State 
and local tax l)urd(Mi lowcn* than ( 'onnecticait's.' ' 

('(nnu'cf fcfi f's j)r(iji(' i f ij l(ix< s /////// /j' /* thna- 
s(ni(l (htllars of jirajx rhj rdliic si m phi hrcfiffs( (lie 
Sfdtc .:ni(l liicdl <i(n'C)"(nh'i)ls <)/ Coiniecf iciil (Ir- 
prnd )}}<\rv In'drih/ oii fhis rcrr)}fic sofircr IlK/n 
mniiii other sfafes rlo. 

Based upon Ihe above, the Commission con- 
cluded that the present level of oroj)erty taxes in 
(onnecticul, while hi.u'h, is not uniformly onerous 
and that a general reduction, either throu^^h a 
transfer of I)ui*den or through direct relief, is not 
appropriate to the overall State/local situation. 



Iiieqiiilies in the 

While the Commission did not fhid the pi-o])erty 
tax either exceptionally I'egressive or too high, 
it did Inid ineijuities which it wishes to see elimi- 
nated 01* relieved. 

hHM]lIaUti<^*^ in Asso.ssinenls 

The Commi.>sion i)elieve?. this is the most seri- 
ous of all of the i)roblenis which have))een allowed 
to accumulate in the many yeai*s of pi-operty tax 
adniinisti'ation.- Assessment ineipialities exist 
both within and amon^^ the towns of the States. 

The list of requii'ed reforms is lenji'thy, and the 
subject is of gi*eat importance. The Commission 
has decided to devote an entire part o-f its Report 
to assessment reform. Part C contains a complete 
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Properly Tax 

analysis of the major pr()i)lems and the Comi-ids- 
sion's i-ecommendations. 

Geo<i;raphieaI Inequities ami tlu* 
Problems of the Cities 

Within any Connecticut meti*opolitan area, 
some towns have high tax i*ates, and sorne have 
low tax rates. Central cities generally have effec- 
tive tax rates which exceed those of the sun-ound- 
ing suburbs. Thei-e i)attci'ns. are shown in Chai'ts 
A-2 to A-(vwliich are to Ue found at i)ages I()-18. 

Municipal costs in the cities are higher than in 
the subui*l)s because of gi'eatei* need for municipal 
services and highei* costs of some services. More- 
over, as fiscal needs ai'e rising in the central cities, 

15 



CI I AH r A.2 
I larlford Arra 




Son /'(•{■: Talkie A-T, Coluiim (i. 



CJfAKT A-3 
Iiri<lgeporl Arvn 
ElTeclive Tax Rates 




Source: Same, 
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CHAIVr A.4 
N(nv London cM: Norwirh \rvi\ 
Kffrctive 1ax Ilah.^s 




SofU'cc: Same. 



CHAh'T A.5 
Walorhnry Area 
Effcc^livc Tax Rah s 




Source: Same, 
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<;nAK[ A.(> 

New Haven Avon 
Effiiclivo Tax RrJvs 




SoUi'cc: Same. 



theii* lax bases ai*e being* eroded tln'ou^ii the mi- 
gration to the suburbs. 

The Comj7iission recommends a pj*og*J*am of aid 
to cities wliich will heb^ to alleviate their fiscal 
])]*ob]enjs. 

Tlic School Finance Problem 

The financing of j)iiblic education has becrme 
a major topic of discussion since the decisions of 
the California Supreme Coiirl in Serrano v. Priest, 
and of a three-judge Federal court in San Avtonio 
Independent School District v. Rodriguez. 

The theory of these cases has been (1) that 
I'eliance on the local property t^ix for the financing 
of local educational expenses pi'oduces tax-vate 
disparities between towns, as well as inherent 
and large differentials in expenditin-es, and 



(2) that such funding unconstitutionally discrimi- 
nates against many students fi*om pocn* and 
middle income families because it makes the 
([uality of a child's education a function of the 
wealth of his parents and neighbors. 

T^'is pi-6blem can be seen by comparing two 
typical towns in Connecticut. Town A spends 
$1,000 ])er student from local property tax reve- 
nues and Town B ..pends $500 i^er student. Both 
towns also receive $300 ])er student of State and 
Federal aid, and both towns spend about two- 
thirds of their local i)ro])evty tax revenues on 
education. But Town A — enjoying high expendi- 
ture for schools — imposes an adjusted tax rate 
of only 15 mills (on full current market value of 
all property) while Town B faces a tax rate of 30 
mills, 01* twice as greats even to raise half as much 
for education. In slioi*t, many towns can tax far 
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less anrl spo;Kl mucii /noi'c. Less rf)i'tuf)a(c (ou7is 
can ncvLM' catch up in sclipol oxp(?nrliiui'e because 
taxes a)'0 already as hi^-h as honicDwners can 
tolei'ate. 

'Hie Commission |)n)i)()ses the establishment of 
a school tinance eiiuali/ation i)lan. l\acli t(Avu and 
cit\' wouUl elect its (h'sii-ed mill rate i)ei' pupil and 
would l)e fiuai'antecfl a lixod dollai' aniDunt pe)- 
mill per |)upiL IT the lf)ca! |)r()perty [ax did not 
yield this aniount. the State wouhl. when the plan 
was fully eiiectivc, supply the dilVei'cnce. The 
towns whose tax base. yielded more than the fixed 
dollar pel' mill per pupil would i')ay the excess into 
a common fund. This fund would he used l)y the 
State to supply the short.a<i*es in tJie towns having;' 
a l)elow Hvei*a^e tax bare. Over a i)ei'i()d of yeai's. 
the plan wnuld neuti'alix.e diffei-ences in taxpayin<:>* 
ability between local school disti'icts. The plan 
would contain ijrovisions desio-jiod to protect the 
hio'h spending school disti'icts a^^'ainst drastic 
spendin^r cuts and to save any town fi'om drastic- 
tax increases. This school finance ecpialization 
plan is fully described in Part B of this Volume. 

Projxirly I'axcs ami iliv Ehlrily 

The Commission is aware of the pi*ol)lems which 
the elderly of our State face when confi'onted with 
an evei-inci'easinn- pi'opei'ty tax to pay or when 
confronted with escalating* rents which I'e fleet the 
higher taxes imposed on landlords. The relatively 
fixed and fi*equently lowei* incomes of the eldei'ly 
compai'ed to other st-o-ments of the poindation 
make pi'operty tax ))ayments particularly inirde.n- 
some for them. 

Connecticut has at present a pi'oo-ram for relief 
foi- eldei*ly ownei's of real rn'operty which has 
given them substantial a.ssistanee over recent 
yeai's. The Commisc;ion proposes to extend relief 
to elderly renters. The pi*oposed i*elief is in the 
foi*m of a circuit bi*eakei' which would grant relief 
to those with incoi7ies up to $7,500. An explana- 
tion of the cii'cuit breaker is contained in the di.v 
cussion at i)ages 28 to Zi) of this Volume. 

Tax-Exempt Properly 

The fact that our nninici]:ialities supi^ily .services 
to tax-exemi)t property ha.s caused certain hard- 
ships in the host towns. The Commission pro- 
poses a program for developing sen'ice charges 
which will result in the towns being reimbursed 
for some of the services they render to tax-exempt 
properties. In addition, the Commission proi)oses 



a |)ro;rram of Slale reimhursemeJil lo iowns wiih 
lai*ge concenti'ations of tax-exempt pi'operty. 

The Special Cajse of Kom* ai?^l 
Moderate Income llodsiiii; 

Although the Commi.^sion has not made any 
specific reconnnendations regarding the i)r()i)erty 
taxation of low anrl moder:Ue housing, the Com- 
mission believes that there are significant jn'ob- 
lems in this area which deserve further study. 
The purpose of this discussion is to raise some of 
the more troublesome problems. 

Mspeciallx' in urban areas, the housing stock of 
the State is chai'acterized. by a high degree of 
obsolescence and disrepair. At the same tinie. 
standards of (piality are risi[ig. along with the 
costs of construction and rep'di*. A;; a result of 
these ti'ends. low and moderate income families 
and individuals find themselx'es in a housing 
s(iuee/.e. where they cannot afford housing which 
is up to code stanrlards unless they are aided by 
some foi*m of subsidy. 

The major source of liousing subsidies needed 
by ther.e families is the Federal government. The 
veiy i)(.)oi*est hous(»holds may be aided l)y the 
Federal pul.)lic housing program, in which the 
government i)ays the entire initial cost and .some 
of the opei'ating cost of units ov/ned by local 
housing authoi'ities. Household."^: with slightly 
highei* incomes ai-e eligilMe for units l)uilt by 
l^irivate developers with Federal interest subsidies 
undei' the "221(d)(3)" and "23()" programs 
(named for sections of the National Housing Act). 
These families could not afford such housing with- 
out these interest subsidies. 

Proi)erty taxation plays a role in the production 
of both tyi)es of subsidized housing. 

Lo>v Rent Public Hoii.siiig 

Low-iiicome public housing is exenij)t from real 
estate taxes under both Federal and State law. 
Tn lieu of taxes, local housing authorities ai'e 
generally required by law to i)ay 10% of the 
shelter rent charged their tenants. Since this 
shelter rent is rendered artificially low by Federal 
subsidies, the ])ayment re))resents a small per- 
centage of the revenue which the locality would 
derive from use of the ])ro))erty by ]:)rivate de- 
velopers.^'^ 

Public housing can be built by only one agency, 
the local housing authority. This authority is 
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O'oaled. i>ursuai)t to State and Federai law. hy the 
lowi^ 01' iiuniic'ipality. Tlie decision to utilise land 
within the loealilN' f(.)r pnldic. housing* therefore 
reiu'esents a decision a local public authority 
to foi'e^i'o most of the taxes on that land. The 
hi.i'iier the lax I'ate. the moi'e i-evenue foi'efi'one. 
In additiofi. fainils' iiuhiic housing' may re(iuire a 
concentration of municii)al sei'vices. comi)oundin^i* 
lh(.' net fis/-al loss sulfei'ed l.>y t))e lo alily. Because 
pul)lic housin^i' cannot be built without the co- 
ojieration and active ))artici))alion of the localities 
throu^i'h their housin«i' autlioi'ities. i)oor families 
ma\* be dei)ri\'e(l of the oidy decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing' they can alTovd if local i)ubiic 
oHicials decide that they need the taxes which 
private deveIoi)men( can <i'enei-ate on a site which 
mijirlit otherwise be devoted to ])ublic housinn-, 

Clearlx' the localities would benefit from some 
system of reimbui'sement of fc)i'e«i'one revenue 
from the construction of i)ul)lic housing' especially 
since the concentration of low-income families in 
such liousin^* may imi)ose additional burdens on 
municipal services. One form of reimbursement 
is the l)lock ^»'l'ant ))ro^>*ram administered ujider 
Sec. 8-1.5:)a of the General Statutes, which ^h's- 
ti'ibutes unrestricted u'rants to localities under a 
foi*mula which considers anion f^* othei' tliinp:;. the 
numl)er of iniblic h()usin«i* I'ooms in the town. The 
Commission recf)mipendation of the exi)arision of 
this proo'i-am ma\- lielj) i-emove the economic 
disincentives to the consti'uctio*n of i)ul.)lic Iiousin^r 
which now exist. 

I.ow aiul iModrralr H<miI Prival«i^ Mousing 

The 221 (d) (S) and 236 pro^,n'ams have pi-ovid- 
ed, throu^di intei'est subsidies, 10,000 units in the 
State foi- n.iodei-ate income families who cannot 
afford new inarkcl-rate housin^r. Lower income 
families jiiay also occupy* these units with addi- 
tional .su])sidies throujifh the rent suv)plement and 
put)lic housinp: leasino* prof^rams. Unlike i)u])lic 
housing*, these devek)i)ments are not exempt from 
l)roperty taxation. Howe\*er, because of the rent 
restrictions imposed on them, tliey cannot be built 
in many pai'ls of the State if they must bear their 
full share of the tax ])Ui'den. 

The i-eason for this is that occupancy of these 
units is limited ])y Fedei-al statute to families of 
low and moderate income. For the 23G proprram, 
this g-enerall.N- means not more than Vi^o^/r of 
public housinpc income limits. The Department of 
Housin^r and Ui'ban Development has established 
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maximum i)ei*missible rents which can be char^^'ed 
to these residents, so the rent receipts of subsi- 
dised developments are si rid I \' limited. 

Out fif tliese liniitod rent receipts must come 
nianafi*ement. operatinji", and other exiKniditui'es. 
including* debt service. In a <i*i'Owi!,n' numbei' of 
sul.)sidi/ed developments in the State, thei*e is 
little or no money left o\'er for the payment of 
l)i'opei'ty taxes. Since typically all of the other 
expenses will have l)een cut to the l)onc, abate- 
ment of some 01' all of the ])ropert\' taxes on such 
a i)roject is likely to be a pi'econditio.n to its 
consti'uctioii. 

What can be done lo ease the |)roi)erty tax 
i)urden sulliciently to permit the consti'uction of 
such needed housing-? "Mn.nicipalities may uni- 
latei-aliy I'echice tiie assessment or the tax l)ill. 
Stamford has i)assed an ordinance permitting' such 
a reduction, takin<i* into account Jnany factoi's of 
cost and need. Localities ai'e hard ])ressed for 
funds, however, and cannot alford to fore;»*o much 
I'evenue in this mannei'. 

TJie Depai'tmeiit of Coiiimuiiity A/fairs (DCA) 
administers a l)i'oj>'i'ain which is desi;>"ned to deal 
with this j)i'oblem l.)y reimbui'sin^' the localities 
for the amount of the taxes al)ated. However, an 
administi'ative limit of $350 per unit has been set 
b\* DCA on the ])ermissil)lG yearly reimljursement. 
In a number of localities this limit has been 
shown to iie too low. and in any case does not 
appear to have been contem])lated by the statute. 

To facilitate the consti'uction. and operation of 
this housing-, and to spread the liability for its 
tax l)urden, low and moderate income ])rivate 
lu)usiii<j* should ])erliaps be a.ssessed unifornilv* by 
the income ;iPi)roacli. This woicld take into con- 
sideration the statutor\* limitations on the pfross 
receipts of such de\'elopments. and would reduce 
somewhat their tax liability, The up])er limit on 
State i'eim])ur8enient would then ])e the taxes 
due on such reduced a.ssessed valuation, not an 
arbitrary ck)llar fijrure. Thus the State and the 
localities would shave the burden of this necessary 
subsidy. 

Such a chan^>*e may or may not result in a need 
for jifreater appropriations for. the tax abatement 
reimbursement pro^^ram. Further study would be 
neces.sary to deteiTOine its costs, and for this 
reason tiie Commission has not embodied it in a 
formal reconimendativ)n. However, adoption of 
soine such approach is necessary to remove some 
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of the tax i)i'essui'e on .subsidized housiiiji: units 
ill the State, over 1000 of \v)iic)i face impending 
foi'oclosui'e if fui'thci' tax I'elief is not g'l'anted. 



The Stale cannot affoi'd to lose tliese neoded hous- 
in;jl' i'osoui*ce.s foi* its low and moderate income 
families. 



History of the Properly lax 
in Coiiiiccliciil 



The fii'st tax in colonial Connecticut wa.^ levied 
in I(i27 on shni*es o:' the Joint-stock Coinpany of 
Adventurers, there heino; little other pi'operty 
wliicli could i)e used as the basis of taxation at 
that time. A yeui' or so latei'. the huifi of the 
colony was di\'ided» and became the object of 
taxation l)y both tlie towns and the colonial lej^is- 
latui'e. At tiiis time. I'eal property was not taxed 
accoi'dinj? to its \*alue. but accoi'dinj? to an esti- 
mate by the leo-islature of the average annual 
income of certain classes of land. Taxes were set 
foi* these cla.sses by the leffislatui'e. not by local 
asses.'^iors. fii*adually. houses, livestock, and other 
types of i)i*opei*ty wei*e bi-ouj^ht within this taxa- 
tion scheme. 

By the he^yinning of the 19th century, it was 
l:)ecominjr clear tliat indust)*ialization was ciis- 
toilinji: land values and that affi-icultui'a! intei*ests 
wei*e l)einff burdened excessively. As a i*esult, in 
181>») the i)i'opeily tax base was shifted fi'oni the 
statu toi*y ai*ea measurement system to the niai*ket 
value assessment of individual i)i*opei'ties. The 
industrial sectoi* was further recojrnized by the 
inclusion of niaehineiy, inventoi'ies. and othei* 
l)usiiiess ])ei'.sonalty in the tax base. By 1850, 



every type of I'eal and pej'sonal pi'opei'ly not 
specifically exempted was taxed at a 3*^^ i*ate. 
. The i-esult of this shift to market value as:a*ss- 
ment was the i*eplacenient of problems of I'i^i'id 
slandai'dization with ecpially diU'ei-ent pi'oblems of 
disclosui'e and a])pi*aisal which iiave ])Ui'(Iened the 
propei'ty tax collection system to this day. 

Shoill\* aftei* IHoO. the State fr<)vei-nnienl ceased 
its levy on in(li\'idf.ial i)i*opei*ty ownei's and l)e<2:an 
io \ake a i)ei*centajre of the overall j^i-and list of 
each towr\. The predictal.)le ell'ect of this chan^^e 
was systematic undei'valuation by local assessors, 
so as to minimize the amount of the State's share. 
In 11)15. the Slate attempted to i-emody this by 
dividin^r a fixed annual levy amou'^ the towns on 
the basis of theii* tax collections I'ather than their 
^rand lists. 

While the jn'opeily tax I'cmained the only majoi' 
soui'ce of local I'evenues, it was inci-easin^ly sui> 
plemented at the State level by excises and othei- 
taxes. Finally, in 1047 the State i)ropeily tax 
was supplanted by a <j:enei'al sales and use tax. 
The annual levy on the towns was discontinued 
and the State retired from the field of i^roperty 
taxation. excei)t in the sujiervisoi-y i*ole which it 
maintains today. 



Alternative Methods 

Before ai'i'ivinj? at its decision to continue the 
pi'opei'ty tax in es.sentially the same fom, the 
Commission felt it important to investijrate al- 
ternative methods of taxinjr ])i*o])erty in order to 
dc^termine whetlier such va2*iations mijrht be ad- 
vantajifeous to Connecticut citizens. 

Classification of the Properly Tax Base 

Classification of the ])i*o])erty tax base is the 
division of the grand list into classes of pro])erty 



of Taxing Properly 

which l)ear the tax at different effective i*ates. 
Some states have constitutional I'equii-ements of 
across-the-board uniformity and thus clas.sifica- 
tion is not lejrally available there.'-"' Connecticut's 
constitution is silent on the sijbject, so it would 
be lejrally iiossible to i)i'ovide by statute foi* a 
classified tax, subject to equal protection and due 
process consifjeratiotis.^^ 

The rate differentials amon^if classes may be 
achieved by the following methods, amonjr others: 
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1. (lifrorentiiil fraclional jissessnients: 

2. fixed 5is.sos".vnents made without reference 
to value, wliicli }))'()dU'..c dilierent GlVective 
rates; 

3. din'orent methods of valuation (income ca])i- 
talization rei)lacement cost, etc.) which ih*o- 
duce rate dilferentials ; 

•I. diifei-ent i)ro])ortional tax I'ates; 

0. varying? exem])lions a])])hed to different 
classes. 

These methods have been used in many states 
to create various classification schemes, including 
low-rate taxes on intangibles, mort^^ffe recording 
taxes, preferential taxe.s on bank de|?osits and 
shares, bushel taxes on grnin, tonnage taxes on 
shi])s, ad valorem taxes on minei'al ])ro(iuction, 
fore.st taxes, sj)ecial treatm/.^nt of la';Ki and /or 
buildings, the exem])tion of improvements, home- 
.stead exemi)tions, and the })artial substitution of 
service charges for ]rr'r)i)erty taxes. Classification 
has been used most extensively to deal with the 
])r()blem of taxing intangibles, which have often 
been taxed at a lower effective rate in order to 
encourage disclosure and minimize inequity.'" 
Since Connecticut has abandoned the taxation 
of intangibles this reason for adoi)ting a classified 
.system does not a])ply here. 

At least five states have com])rehensive property 
tax chissification .systems: Minnesota, Montana, 
Ohio, Virginia, and West Virginia. Tw^o other 
states, Haw\iii and Pennsylvania, provide for 
differential rates for land and buildings. Other 
states either exempt or give special treatment to 
some classes of proi)eii:y. In addition, there is 
widespread extra-legal de facto classification 
carried out in many states by local assessors.'*^ 
This is a danger the Commission wishes to avoid. 

The movement for classification seems to have 
been most poi)ular between the turn of the century 
and the Second World War. Recent iittempts to 
institute classification systems, as in Tennessee, 
have f ailed. ^'^ The cla.ssification system ?^dopte i 
9 years wv^xj in Hawaii is really a modification of 
site value taxation which, while a form of classi- 
fied system, is discur^;ed in the next section. 

Even if one could assume the validity and de- 
sirability of the conce])t of classification, it may 
be too much to expect either economists or legis- 
latures to fashion a system that actually wonks. 
This is the conclusion of the foremost student of 



the classified tax .systciii. who made the following' 

obsei'vation ovci* IhiilN* yeai*>; ago: 

''Within given states many of the clnssifica- 
tions have little to recommend them. They are 
based upon (juestionnble assum])tions. reflecting 
political or other pi'e.ssures I'atlier Mian sound 
economic distinctions. IMoroox er. the more 
numerous the subdivisions into wliich ])ro))erty 
is divided the more questionable from the i)oint 
of view of economic logic do the classifications 
and tlie rate differentials become. It is easy 
to ])oint out defects in ])articular classifications 
— and many of the D'ilicisms ai'e rooted in })er- 
sonal ()])inions and economic beliefs subscribed 
to by the critics — but it is extremely diilicult 
to say just what the classifications should be 
and far iv.ore diflicult to lay down ])rinci])les on 
which rate differentiations may be fixed. 

]\I()re recent commentary has adduced no rea- 
sons to alte)* that judgment of the classified i)rop- 
erty tax. 

The Commission therefore has concluded that 
the in.stitution of a system of cla.ssification of 
l)roperty for ])U)'])oses of taxation should not be 
recommended. 

Site Value Taxation 

One form of classification is the taxation of land 
and structures at differing effective rates, by law. 
For more than a century, there has been a signifi- 
cant body of o])inion holding that land and struc- 
tures should be diflerenthiUy treated, with either 
no taxation of the value of structures at all, or 
heavier taxes on land than on Iniilding values. 
The argument for such '*site value taxation" is 
twofold. First, the value of any jnirticular site 
as unimproved land results from factors that have 
little to do with the actions of an individual land- 
owner. A given site is valuable becau.se a town 
or city has grown in i)oi)u]ation ; because streets, 
roads and whaler, sewer, and other utility lines 
luivo been put in to serve that site and others in 
its vicinity; becau.se the owners of adjacent sites 
have jHit up office buildings or stores or houses. 
Thus, it is argued, an individual landowner has 
little ethical claim to ri.sing land values and it 
would be equitable for the community to recoui) 
such ^'unearned increments" by imi)osing high 
taxes on .site values.-^ 

In addition to this equitable argument, there is 
a closely related economic arg'ument. Since the 
landowner himself does not create land values, 
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tuxin.u* llieni away will not aflect the decisions 
made by lanrknviiei'S. The i*etun) from ii.- vestment 
ill land (above and beyond intei'est costs on the 
investment) is a i)ure surphis. and taxin<r away 
surpluses does not alFect economic decisions. More- 
over, tlie sui)))ly of sites cannot I)e refluced in 
response to the i*educed net leturns ciiused by 
taxation (the case witii I'ejrai'd to all other tyi)es 
of investment). The net result is that a site value 
tax is neutral in its effects on econ{)mic decisions 
relating to use of land. The i)resent i)roperty tax, 
most of which falls on buildinfjfs. is not neutral, 
since it tends (o discourajife investment in huild- 
in;j:s. Thus, a switch to site value taxation from 
the present unneutral tax would tend to foster 
more intensive use of land. 

Difrei*enti;?l or exclusive taxation of land has 
been widely adoi)ted in a number of other coun- 
tries, including Australia. New Zealand, South 
Africa, westei*n Canada, Denmark, Taiwan, and 
Jamaica. Jt is also found, in a modified foi-m, in 
Hawaii and in two Pennsylvania cities. Pittsbui*ffh 
and Sci*anton. As ex])erience in some of the.se 
ai*eas has shown, the practical idealities of a shift 
to exclusive or differentially very much heavier 
taxation of land in a well-developed i)lace like 
Connecticut may create serious problems. Con- 
nerticut has lonpf since adjusted to the existing 
system of ])roperty taxiitio:::^. and major shifts in 
the distribution of the '/jurrlen would be very un- 



settlinjr. creating* larj^'e cai)ital K«iiiis and cai)ital 
losses. The Commission believes that such shifts, 
even were they on balance desirable, should not 
be li<rhtly made. At 1 he very least, detailed stu(h'es 
of how the tax chancre would work for specific 
classes of taxpayers in specific communities would 
be an essential i)rerequisite. 

son^^ places — for example, a relatively homo- 
geneous larjjfely residential suburban town — site 
value taxation would make little difference in the 
distribution of tux burdens. Tiiere would be little 
reason for such i)lace.s to object to the tax chanjre. 
but also very little reason to make the change. 
In other places, the distribution of the tax burden 
would I)e jrreatly altered — in some cases, from 
residential to Inisiuess i)roperty owners, in others 
the reverse — with important land use conse- 
(luences, such as the pressure to redevelop resi- 
dential sites with ^^'ood acce.s.s^hility for comniei'cial 
])urposes. 

Evidence on the specific effeCcS of a shift to .site 
value taxation in Connecticut's towns is far too 
skimpy to justify such a move, It should be 
pointed out that the Commission's recommenda- 
tions for uniformity in as.sessments (see Vol. 11, 
Part C) will tend to lead to substantial increases 
in the taxes on land, since land on the avera;re is 
very much underassessed in Connecticut. In view 
of all these factors, the Commission finds no basis 
for recommending a change to site value taxation. 



The Personal 

Per.sonal i)ro|)erty taxation bejran in the United 
Slates durinjr Colonial days at which time the tax 
was levied larprely against livestock. Taxation of 
machinery. equii)ment, furniture and fixtures, and 
inventories bcffan i)rincipally in tlie 19th century. 

Netzer jdaces the loeffinninff of the decline of 
the per.sonal proi)e2i;y tax a.s a foi77i of I'evenue 
in the 187()'.s with the trend continuing tliroujrji 
the late Umv^, Since the end of the M):^0's, per- 
sonal i)ro))Grtv hits accounted for 16-17';^ of the 
])roperty tax base.^^ 

The i)rincii)al reason for this shift away from 
the personal ))roperty tax is the difficulty of locat- 
ing and valuinpT unjformly various tyi)G.s of per- 
sonal i)roi)erty. In addition, i)ersonal property 
taxes of l)usiness equipment, pailicularly in manu- 
facturinj?, have adverse effects on the location 
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Property Tax 

of economic activity both b^ecause of the level 
of the tax i)er se and because the i)ersonal i)roi)- 
erty taxes are less certain and unifomi than are 
the .alternate ways of taxing busiri^ess activity 
used in those states without a business i)ersonal 
l)roi)erty tax. 

Shifting rlie Personal Properly Tax 

Because of the competitive circumstances in 
which the State's businesses find themselves, it 
is unlikely tliat Connecticut businesses can exryoii; 
much of the i)ersonal i)roi)erty tax. It is further 
unlikely that very mudi of t)ie tax is shifted 
domestically to Connecticut consumers; Connecti- 
cut consumers have ready access to non-Connecti- 
cut products from firms located in non-personal 
proj^erty tax states. 
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Wightnian tested the impact of pj*oi)ei-ty tiixes 
on firnis and their cost of doing business. Wight- 
man concludes: 

"States that do not tax personal pi*oj)eily 
olfei'ed considerable advantages to the manu- 
facturing secto}* of the economy. Removal of 
taxes on machinery and e(iui])ment encoui*ages 
older firms to rej)lace outmoded equipment, 
and thus )*emain com])etitive. Rei)lacement of 
taxes on inventory by state cor3)orate income 
taxes inci'eases the certainty and unifoi*mity of 
tax bills, and relates taxes moi'e closely to 
ability to pay. Seldoin does a ])ei*sonal i)roi)erty 
tax location show uj) as a relatively low tax 
location in this comi)ai*ison. This tax becomes 
increasingly burdensome as modern industry 
requires more and more investments in ma- 
chinery and e(iuipment per workei*, and as a 
percentage of total assets."^' 



Conclusions of Commission 

The On????i/,s.s/o;/ vonrludcd that the personal 
prnpeviif tax is exircinelif difficult to admiui.^trr 
fjjKitabljf. The Uxx is a majoi* deterrent to busi- 
ness and indusllrial investment in the State. 
Accordingly, the Commission recommends the re- 
peal of the tax on post-1973 acquisitions of per- 
sonal property other than motor vehicles, aircraft, 
personal property of public-service companies 
(public utilities),-*^ and the inventories which are 
being' removed from the tax rolls under current 
law.'"* Tlie j-esult of this i-eeonmiendation would 
be the phasing out of the tax on affected cate- 
gories of j)resently-owned ])(Drsonal p)*oi)erty as 
such i)roi)erty is dei)reriated. The Commission 
estimates that the bulk of this i)hase-out should 
be com])leted in 10 years. A !*eduction of revenue 
to each town would occur not by virtue of the re- 
moval of any existing i)roi)erty from its grand list, 
l)ut because of the fact that no new items would 
be addled each year. The Commi.ssion estimates 
that there would be ai)i)roximately $150 million in 
asse.ssed value of new^ acquisitions each year which 
would not be i)laced on the personal proi)erty grand 
list as a result of its recommendations. 

This pro|)o.sal would result in a reduction in the 
State's grand list of over $1.5 billion over a 10- 
year period, or le.ss than l^r of the 1970 net grand 
list per yea^*. The following .shows the statewide 
breakdown of affected property, by class. 



Total Personal Pi-oi)erty on Which 
Tax would be Phased out under 
Commissio^n Proposal (1970 list) 



^lachineiT"* 

Furniture 

Boats 

Farm machinery, tools 
Animals, produce 
Other 

Total 



$1,014 million 
302 

6- 

1(52 

$1,531 millioifi 



Reduction in eacli of 10 years: $1o3 million 

Percent of total net list to be phased out 
under this ])i-ogi-am: Total S'Tv 

Yearly .8% 

* 'nns category coiitnii";5 some niachinoi'y lielon^inp: to 
utilities, and may thus he slightly ovcr.statod. 

Table A-S shows the effect of the Connnission 
pro])osal on the net grand lists of localities with 
over .$20 million in affected propei'ty. Tliese ai-eas 
of concentrated commerce and industry would 
genei-ally lose l^etween 1 and 2Cr of their 1970 
net list each year for 10 years under the Com- 
mission ])i-()j)osal. 

l ABLE A-8: Efivvi of Pcrsoniil Propi rly 
Tax Pliase-Oiil Proposal on 1970 Net Grand 
Lisl.s of Loralitics witth i\Iore lluin S2() Million 
in AlTwJcd Properly 

Avt»in>:(? Annunl 
f^f of 1970 Sri }lo\'v)nu> UothiC- 
rcTsnnnl Prnporty Grnn<l List to be tions l)\\c to phfiKt^ 
to be plmsfd dut* phasiMl out pjich out I'JTO Kate 
(S niiJlinnsJ ymi for Id y<»»rs| <? miJJinnsJf 



H;ii-tfoi-cl 


144 


],G 


1.1 


Bridfrei)()rt 


108 


1.8 


.8 


New Haven 


79 


1.3 


.6 


Stamford 


68 


.8 


.4 


Milford 


(57 


1.5 


, , .3 


East Hartford 




1.3 


.3 


Watei'bury 


53 


1.2 


.4 


Norwalk 


51 


1.1 


.3 


Greemvich 


48 


.3 


.1 


Middletown 


45 


2.1 


.2 


Stratford 


32 


1.0 


.2 


New Britain 


29 


1.0 


.2 


Nortii Haven 


28. 


1.6 


.1 


T'lanburv 


25 


.9 


.1 


Bristol 


24 


1.0 


.2 


Montville 


21 


2.2 





Source: Calculated from Puhlic Doc. pp. 50-81. 

*In some localities, these totals may contain property be- 
long*] ng* to uitilitie.s, and may thus be sliprhtly overstated. 

tThese yearly amounts will vary, depending on depre- 
ciation rates. 
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Helatioiiship lo Invciilory Tax 
Phaso-oul Program 

The Conimi.s.si()n'.s rocommendation that most of 
the pei'sonal i)i'()i)ei'ty tax be j)ha.se(l out is con- 
sistent with the ciU'J'ent j)rogram of i)ha.sing" out 
taxation of manufacturei's' and nici'chants' inven- 
toi'ies. 

Manufacturoi's' inventories are to be i)rogi'es- 
sively removed from property U\\ lolls under 
Sec. 12-81 (oO) of the Connecticut General Stat- 
utes according to the following schedule: 

1970: A07f of assessment is excmi)te(l 

1971: 50% 

1972: 60 

1973: 70% 

1974: 80 

1975: 90 rr 

1976 and thereafter: lOOr; 
Partial reimbursement of these foregone reve- 
nues is pi'ovided by Sec. 12-24a, which i)rovides 
for the following distrilnitions to localities based 
on the 19(vl collections on manufactuieis* inven- 
toi-ies, which totaled ai)i)roximately $18 million: 

1970: AO'/f of 1964 collections 
1971: 50% 
1972: 607^ 
1973: 70% 

There is no i)r()vision now in the sUitutes 
f(»r reimbursement after 1973. 

Merchants* inventories are to be i)hased off the 
tax rolls under Sec. 12-81 (54) which i)rovides 
that an additional one-twelfth of such inventories 
he exempted each year from 1971 to 1982. Reve- 
nues foregone through these exemptions are to be 
reiml)iirsed by the SUite in similar pi'oportions, 
based ui)on 1967 collections (totalling ai)i>i-oxi- 
mately $14 million). This reimlnn-sement totalis 
lOOC; of 1967 collections on merchants* inven- 
tories in 1982, and continues at that levv^l there- 
after (Sec. 12-24C). 

The Coni77iission has concluded that these re- 
imbursement programs are an inflexible and 
inappropriate method of relieving- the hardships 
caused by the removal of some cla.sses of prop- 
erty from local grand lists. They do not adequate- 
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ly i-eflect the fiscal needs of the localities, and 
thcii' (listi*ibuti()n foi*nnilas (luickly occome ob- 
solete. Kor (hese reason>s the Commission recom- 
mends (he lepeal of the inventory tax reiml)u/rse- 
ment programs, effective in FY '76. 

The Commission I'ccognixed the fact that these 
j'ecommendations taken alone i-esult in signilicant 
I'evenue lo.sses to the localities. However, the 
Commission has concluded that, overall these 
lo.sses will be compensated for by othei* gains, 
Chief among the i)j'ojected gains are revenues 
wliich would acci'ue to localities under the Com- 
mission's i)roi)osed i)i*ogram of aid to cities, set 
forth in detail later in this Pail. This pi-ogi'am 
pi'ovides for inn-eased block grants and foi* State 
payments baser? on foregcme i*evenue from private 
tax-exempt i)rnj)erty. Under this ])roi)osal, an 
additional $20 million would be disti'ibuted to 
localities in FY '74 and F'i' '75. This amount 
would be increased to $40 million starting in 
FY 76. concun*ent with the ijroposed rei)eal of 
tlie inventory tax reimbursement i)rovisions. 

Table A-9 shows the net elfect of these I'ecom- 
mendations in majoi* localities in the State, 
through F\ 77. It shows the revemie which 
would loe lo.st due to tlie rej)eal of tiie pei'.sonal 
l)i'operty tax and the ])i'esent reimbursement 
l)rograms. It also shows Uie i)rojecte(l gains from 
increased block grants, i)ayments for tax-exemj^t 
private l)i*oi)erty, and inci'eased payments on 
State i)roi)erty (as recommended elsewhere in 
this Pai-t). 

The Commission believes that any net losses 
shown in thii; table would be more than offset by 
other gains, including the following: 

1. New industrial and connnercial devel()i)ment 
which will be encouraged by the rei)eal of the 
personal i)r()i)ei*ty tax. 

2. The a.ssessment reforms i)roi)osed by the 
Commission which will I'esU/lt in significant addi- 
tional J'evenue coming from identification of 
under-assessed i)i'oi)erty in accordance with the 
existing stiitutes by FY 75 and thereafter. 

3. An easing in many localities of theii' educa- 
tional finance Inirdens, under the i)lan i)roi)osed in 
Part B. 
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Properly Tax Liiiiils 



Fi*t)ni the; taxpayer's point of view, taxes always 
seem too liio-|i. The ])ro|)ei-ty tax bill is particu- 
larly onerous for the homeownev. who is acutely 
aware of how much he has to pay. (liven Con- 
necticut's heavy dependence on the jiropei'ty tax, 
Ihei-e is underslaudahly widespread suntiment 
that iiicreases in the tax should be cui'hed. One 
suKi^ested means of accomplishiji^^ this end is to 
impose some statutory limits oji the pi'oiieily tax. 

Connecticut is one of oidy 7 states-'' which at 
])i'esent place no limits, either jnild oi* se\'ere, on 
local property taxation. Of the reasons cited in 
sn])poi't of ])ropei-ty tax limits, the most widely 
discussed is the following' 

1. By limitin^r the amount of revenue which 
can be obtained fi'om the i)ro]ierty tiix, the 
local j2:ovei*nment is forced to seek othei* 
soui'ces of non-])i'opei'ty i-evenue, thereby 
lessenin^>* the tax load on the l.)eleaguered 
property owner. 

ft is also ai*p:ued that: 

2. Lower I'ate limits can l)e an inducement to 
atti*aet industi'y into a community. 

The use of tax-rate limitations will mean 
that the local ^'ovei'nmental unit will have to 
take a new look at the vai'ious sei*vices it 
l)r()vi(les in oi-der to determine whethei* they 
should i)e offered locally oi* by the st^ite 
with its broader tax base. 

^1. The use of tax-rate limitations can mean 
that there will be an enlai'jDrement of state 
aid in oi'dei* to jii'ovide adequate finances 
foi' the sei" vices ]n*ovided locally. 

f). The limited amount of pi'ojierty tax I'evenue 
available because of I'ate limits will foi*ce 
local governments to be moi'e exacting in 
theii* budget pi'ices. 

G. A limitation of particular funds by the st^xte 
. legislatui*e will ultimately aid in pi-oviding 
greatei* unifoi'mity in the vai'ious sei'vices 
offei-ed. 

7. Tlie limitation on pi*ope)*ty tax re^'enue, In 
combination with the demands of competing 



local ji-ovornuKMUs Tor the tax dollar, will 
ultimately hasten the simplilication of local 
governments.-* 

IIo\ve\'cr, the history of propei'tN' tax h'mils in 
other states and the latest i.)ei-tinent j'esearch luive 
gi'catly (h'fuinished the strength tif these ai'gu- 
meats. Legislation to limit propei'ty taxes is 
freciuently I'iddled with exceptions, and often, 
thei'e are outright violations. Tax limits tend to 
transfei' local government services to the stite 
v/ith a cori'esi)()Jiding loss of local govermnent 
autonomy. Since lax limits dv) not affed expendi- 
ture rates, the limits merely shift the burden 
to a different source of revenue. When the 
state assumes the fmancial l)Ui'den. it gener- 
ally assumes the control and thei-e is a furtlier 
loss of the fundamental local government pei'oga- 
tive of l)(»dget making. liOcal governments ai'e 
I'uled much more l)y theii' expenditui'e needs than 
by their cui'rent re\'enue ]n'(^s]iects, and tax limits 
have not l)een abh^ to revei'se this state of affairs. 

Tax limits make sense only, if at all, when a 
state seeks to shift local govermnent taxatioii 
away, from ])i*o]ierty and towai'd non-jn'opei'ty tax 
soui'ces. When tax limits have not i)een i^ai't of 
a new local tax system in a state, theii* effective- 
ness in holding down ex]ienditui*es has been' 
dubious. Tax limits have enjoyed some success 
only when local govei'nments have been given 
non-pi'oiHU'ty sources of tax i-evenue as an altei'na- 
Cive to the projierty tax. The imposition of tax 
limits in some cases may ha\'e accelei'ated a 
changeovei* to a new system. 

Connecticut has not authorized local non- 
I)i'opei'iy sources of tax revenue and the Commis- 
sion believes it would be unwise to change this 
policy. The Comimission has concluded, thei'efoi-e, 
that the inijiositioji of jn'opei'ty tax limits would 
very likely not be effective in this State. The 
Commission believes (hat enactment of its recom- 
mendations rehiting to uniform assessment and 
administration of the property tax, and its recom- 
mendations concerning if unicipal liscal practices, 
will be more effective in controlling property tax 
rates than an artificially imposed tax limitation. 
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The Circuit Breaker 



Exisliiig Law 

iMluily considerations? i)()int to the need for tax 
}V,\\q{ for the elderly. i\Iost of the really serious- 
cases of re<i*ressivity ai'e t(.) l)e found anions elderly 
households. Not only are elderly house.iolds more 
lihely to be pooi-er than other ag'e n'i'oui)s of the 
poi)ulation, ))ut their incomes are frequently fixed 
in amount. The elderly are least able to cope with 
pi'operty tax increases. 

At present. Connecticut law (C.G.S. Section 
12-1201)) allow.s qualifyino' elderly people a ])rop- 
erty tax exemption of $1,000 on their domiciles 
and a freeze of the tax bill as of the year of 
qualification. Tlie State reimburses the local 
munieii)ality foi- the difference i)etween the bill 
paid b>' the taxpayer and what the tax bill would 
be witljout l.)()th the exempt! /U and thq freeze. 

Tlie administration of this law in its i)i'e.sent 
form has l.)een very dillicult due to the foi'mula 
requii'ed b\' law to be u.sed to compute the l.>ene- 
fits. Furthermore, this law does not treat all 
elderly households in the same way. Elderly 
households which rent rather than own their 
homes receive no I'elief even though a portion of 
their I'ent undoubtedly goes toward property 
taxes. And, because of the freeze provision, 
eldei'ly households recently (pialified foi* relief do 
not receive the same level of benefits as elderly 
households which qualified before them even 
though thei'e are no other diffej'ences between 
the households. 

Tiie Commission recommends {lie adoption of 
a ^'circuit breaker"' so that elderly renters and 
the elderly owners can he treated more equitably. 
The Commission further recommends that any 
person currently receiving benefits under Section 
12-129b greater than those which would be avail- 
able under the circuit breaker shall be entitled 
to their existing benefits. The Commission recom- 
mends, however, that for all other purposes Sec- 
tion 12-129b be abandoned as a relief section. 

The Concept of Circiiil Breaker 

Given the desirability of tax relief to elderly 
households, one fair means of accomplishing it is 
to designate a certain percentage of income as a 
limit above which elderly households of low in- 
come would not have to pay in iDroperty taxes. 
By designating a percentage of a household's 
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gi*()ss i*ents which is deemed to be devoted to 
taxes, one can include l)oth renters and home- 
ownoi's in a tax relief progi'am. 

This plan of a pro])erty tax "circuit breakei'*' 
for the elderly is not a novel idea. The states 
of Wisconsin. Minnesota, Cali fornia, Vermont, 
Kaui^as, Coloi-ado, Maine. New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa, and Oregon already have some form 
of circuit breakei- in 0[)eration. 

Basic OesigEi of a Cirruil Br<»aker 
for Couiieelicul 

The Commission recommends Conned icul adopt 
a circuil breaker whicii would grant direct relief 
up to §;■)()() per year for qualified elderly house- 
holds. To qualify foi- proi^erty tax relief, the 
head of the household must l.)e Go yeai's of age or 
older, and the total income of the household fi'om 
all sources, including Social Security, must ])e less 
than $7,000 per year (in 1972 dollai's) . 

Relief for Moiiieowiiers 

Under the plan, a homeownei* would be entitled 
to direct relief in the form of a credit on his 
pi'opei'ty tax bill if and to the extent that his 
actual tax bill exceeded 5*;;; of his income. The 
maximum limit of the credit would l)e $oOO foi- 
those in the lowest income bi'acket. The State 
would reimburse the municipalities l)y the amount 
of the tax ci'edits. As an altei'native, the home- 
owner could be required to pay the full amount 
to the municipality and a))ply directly to the State 
for the credit. 

The dollar amount of relief would decline as 
the household income increased as follows: 



Where the household 


The maxinuiiu credit 


iiiconu' is 




$3,000 


$500 


3,500 


450 


4,000 


400 


4,500 


,350 


5,000 


300 


5,500 


250 


6,000 


200 


6,500 


150 


7,000 


100 


7,500 


50 


7,500 + 


0 
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Koli<^f for K<Milers 

Under the plan, a I'cntei* would be entitled to 
relier in the form of a cash payment from the 
State to the extent that 'lO'/r of his annual g-ross 
rent (inchiding* utilities) exceed.s 5% of his in- 
come. The maximum limit of cash payments 
would be SoOO for those in the lowest income 
bracket. The schedule of cash payments exactly 
miri-()i\s the schedule of maximum credits listed 
above. 

The tax credits and cash payments would be 
made U|)on presentation to the town assessoi* of 
proof of aj^o, household income, tax l)ill oi* I'cnt 
l)aid, and other documentation as " may 1)0 
necessai'y. 

Some exam))les may hel]) to explain the work- 
ings of this circuit bi'eaker: 

(a) Sui)pose an elderly household has total 
income of $4,000 pel' year and i*ents an apart- 
ment for $150 pel' month including}: utilities. 
The household is ol.)ligated under the i)lan to 
pay up to of its $4,000 income or $200 in 
p?*ope?'ty taxes. It is assumed that of the 
rent goes toward the payment of proi)erty taxes. 
This means that the household is effectively 
paying $80 per month (20% of $lo0) or $300 
pel' year in property tiixes. Since the $360 pay- 
ment is in excess of the estal)lished norm of 
5% of income or $200, the renter is entitled to 

' ■ $H)0 ch'rect cash payment from the State. 

(b) Suppose an elderly household owns its 
home and has an income of $4,500 per yeai*. 
Oi;.e again, the circuit breaker plan envisions 
that 5% of the $4,500 per year (or $225) is the 
propei' amount to be devoted to the payment 
of property t^ixes. Suppose further that the 
actual property tax payment of the household 
is $350. The circuit breaker would then relieve 
tlie elderly homeowner f2*om payments above 
$225 and the State would reimburse the munici- 
pality for $125 of that taxpayer's bill. 

(c) Suppose an elderly household has totiil 
income of $7,000 per year and rents an apart- 
ment for $200 per month including utilities. 
The household is obligated to pay 5% of its 
$7,000 income oi* $350 in property t^ixes. Under 
the plan, it is assumed that 20% of the "rent 
goes toward the payment of property taxes. 
This means that the household is effectively 
paying $40 per month (207^ of $200) or $480 
per year in property taxes. Since the $480 
payment is in excess of the established norm 



of 5^ of income or $350. the I'enter would be 
entitled to $130 direct cash payment from the 
State. However, in view of the household in- 
come level of $7,000. the actual cash jiayment 
would be limited to $100. 

A<liniiiislrali<)H of llio (lircnil Birakri* 

The oiicration of the circuit lu'eaker recpiires 
data on the incoiiies of elderly households and 
data on the I'ents j)aid by tenant households. The 
l)lan would make it the i'esi)oHsibi]ity of the eldei*- 
ly lu)Useholds to p?-esent all ai)i)ropriate docu- 
mentation to the town assessor. Income may l)e 
furnished l)y cojiies gf Federal tax returns. Rental 
data may l)e corroboi-ated by check.s/ with land- 
lords. Safeguards would have to l)e established 
to i)i-event lanclloi'ds and tenants fi*om cei'tifying 
fi'audulent rent payments. The Commission is of 
the opinion that the bulk of the administration 
of this relief i)i-ovisi()n could be administei'ed by 
the existing stafl's in oflices of the assessors and 
tax collectors. 

It is not jiossible to jn'ovide a detailed estimate 
f)f the cost of the recommended circuit bi'eaker. 
However, from the data available, the following 
estimates have l)een made: 

Relief for Elderly Renters — 

1.9 - 5.4 million dollars 

Relief for Elderly Homeowners — 

12.3 - 15.0 million dollars 

Administration — .1 - .5 million dollars 
Total 14.3-20.9 million dollars 

Naturally, these costs are sensitive to the vari- 
ous eligibility limitations and other |)arameters 
of the circuit breaker, flowering the $7,500 in- 
come re(iuirement, raising the percentage of in- 
come consideried ai)plical)le to pro])erty tax ])ay- 
ments to above 5*;/, and reducing the schedule 
of... maximum credits will lower the costs of the 
program. Doing the reverse will increase the 
total cost. 

Relief Under Exislin- Seriion 12-I29b 

Many elderly homeowners are .receiving relief 
under the provisions of Section ' 12-1 29b of the , 
Connecticut General St^vtutes. The proposed cir- 
cuit breaker is designed to extend relief to elderly 
renters and to eliminate the cumbersome and dif- 
ficult administration of Section 12-1 29b. The 
Commission feels that benefits currently received 



1a' any h(.)mGf)\viuM" uiidei' Section 12-l:^9b should 
not he (liminishufl. The Commission therefore 
reeommeinls that the benefit levels and recipient 
lists of Section 12-121)1) be fro/.en in Ihe yenr in 
which the circuit breaker is enacted, and that the 



taxpayer he entitled tn recGi\'e Lhe Ki'C'atcr of the 
hcnelits he receives under the existing;* Section 
12-12i)l) or under the circuit brenlier. Newly elii''- 
il>lG households would I'eccive relief only under the 
cii'cuit brealvcj'. 



Service Charges on Tax-Exempt Real Properly 



Currently in Connecti nit about $3.5 l.>illi()n in 
assessed valuation g*oes untaxed because of statu- 
tory exem.otiot^s. This amounts to about lii^/r of 
the total assessed valuation in the State. Tax- 
exempt r)roi)ei'ty can be broken down as follows:-*'^ 





."Millions of 




Dollars of 


Assosswl Value 


Fedei'ai Property 


179.2 


State Proi)erty 


421 A 


Municipal Property 


,1,3"J7.2 


Pi'ivate Colleges and Universities 


260.8 


Parochial and Private Schools 


194.0 


Clnu'ches 


349.0 


Hospitals, Vetei-ans, and Chai'itable 




Org*anizations 


282.1 


Housin^^ Authorities 


127.0 


Other 


391.0 


Total 


3,526.4 


If Federal properties are deleted because of the 



impossibility of levying a tax or service charge 
against them, and if municipal properties ai*e de- 
leted, because the municipalities vould not register 
any net gain by assessing levies ngainst them- 
selves, the total of Uix-exempt pi'opoly in the 
State is reduced to $2.03 billion in assessed valua- 
tion. If, further. State pi'operty were withdrawn 
for reasons which will be explained below, the 
total of non-governmentiil tax-exempt i)roperty 
would be reduced to about $L61. billion. Non-gov- 
ernmental tixx-exempt property thus comprises 
less than half of all tax-exempt propei'ty. 

If the towns and cities of Connecticut could 
secure additional j'evenue from the tax-exempt 
properties witlvn their borders, reduced taxes 
could i-esult. For the most part, tax-exempt in*op- 
erties are located in the cities of the Stixte wliere 
the tax rates are high and where such tax relief 
is sorely needed. 

In devising policy toward tax-exempt propei'ty, 
at least three approaches can be taken : 



Aiipnmrh A liolds that tax-exemiU institutions 
are just like any othei* ]>roi)ei'ty owners and 
should pay their full share. This is the basis for* 
the sti'ongest attack on j)r(>])e!lA' tax exemptions. 
This view, hox^'evcl^ rei|uii'es the reevaluation of 
the OA'erall desii'ability of tax exemi)tions in view 
of the likely consetpiences of imposing taxes on 
previously tax-exempt pi'opei'ties. Foi' exam|)le, 
if chuvches ai-e taxed it is altogethei* I'easonable 
to ex])ect chui'ch expansion plans may be cur- 
tailed, that some churches will be forced to share 
buildings, and that new construction will not offei* 
tall steeples and fine organs. In shoi't, taxes will 
be included in cost calculations^ and they are 
likely to have an important impact. The benefits 
dispersed by tixx-exempt institutions \^*ould un- 
questionably decline. 

. Approach B holds that tax-exempt ])i'operties 
are special, that society would lose some of what 
it now pi'izes if tax exemptions were discontinued. 
Society values education, religion; fi-aternal organ- 
izations and hospitals. Accordingly, these values 
must be encoui'aged ajul not hindered by public 
])oli*cy in any way. Tax exemptions ai'e dii'ected 
toward these ends, and it is argued that they are 
important in achieving such social goals. 

Approach C holds that lax-exempt i)i*opei*ties 
are unitjue and desirable, and that they should 
not have to pay the full burden of taxes; but a 
measure of sophistication is added by recogniz- 
ing that ta'>exempt properties do use services 
from local government and that exemptions from 
the property tax means that no compensation is 
rendered foi- such services. This approach recog- 
nizes and emphasizes that tax-exempt properties 
should be encouraged for their overall benefits, 
as our society has often recognized, and that 
government sJiould continue to play a I'ole in en- 
couraghig such institutions because they often 
perform services that either the State or local 
govei'nments might have to pei'form in their 
absence. 
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Without violatinj^ these concliKsioiis or damag- 
j'lij^ the wcii-being ol' tax-exempt institutions, liow- 
'e\-ei', tlie hust ai)i)roacli would take into account 
otlier aspects of tax exemptiofis. Most impoi'tant, 
city revenues from taxai>le pi'opeily are veijuired 
to provide sei'\'ices to tax-exempt ]}roi)er(;y own- 
ei-s, and tliese institutions fi'e(!uently benefit a 
wider population than the residents of the host 
town or city alone. While some ^ax-exempt insti- 
tutions benefit people in a wide area (and studies 
of health institutions and others have documented 
this fact), only the residents of the host towns and 
cities pay the cost of municipal services pi-ovided 
tax-exemj)t institutions. Given the desirability 
of matching* up costs and benefits, it is not un- 
I'easonable to suggest that cities should be com- 
l)ensated foi' the revenue foregone by exemptions 
foi' i)ro|)ei'tics which render services to citizens 
living otjtside their l)oundaries. To this extent, a 
sti'ong case is made for some mechanism to com- 
pensate towns and cities with a heavy concenti*a- 
tion of tax-exempt i)roperties through the use of 
revenue sources which would spread the cost 
among the widei* population which such institu- 
tions benefit. 

At the same time, i*ecognition that tax-exempt 
institutions should not be recpiired to take a full 
share of the cost of local govei-nment do.es not 
mean that modest and api}Vopriate charges should 
not be made for city services rendered directly to 
those institutions. The city can easily monitor 
such services. and determine their true cost. The 
city could levy sei'vice charges on these institu- 
tions which would not be too onerous to the insti- 
tution and which could help defray the high costs 
of local government. 

This approach is not new in Connecticut. Many 
tax-exempt institutions are currently paying for 
some of the services which they receive from the 
municipality in which they are -located. The Com- 
mission recommends applying this approach to 
more towns and cities, and to more tax-exempt 
institutions. 

Service charges are much like prices and are 
relatively easy to develop when the service pro- 
vided can be metered. Water, electricity, and mass 
transit are the classic examples of services for 
which charges are applicable and widely used. 
The concept can also be extended to sewerage and 
sanitation. 
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Connecticut ranks low in its use of service 
chai'ges, Only al)out loW of its total local i*evenue 
fi'om own sources is derive*; fi'om sei'vice charges. 
'I'lie U.S. average is ch)sei' to , Curi*ent 
charges come to only ?1^)8 per cai^ita in Connecti- 
cut as oi)i)osed to $51.00 nationwide, fyooking 
solely at ..sewerage and sanit^ition, charges for 
these sei'vices account for only 6.7'';/ afid 0.2^^ 
of expenditui'es. respectively. The national aver- 
ages are significantly above that. 

If towns and cities were able to charge tax- 
exempt institutions foi* sewerage and sanitation 
sei'vices, they would be able to recover moi'e of 
theii- costs. The costs i*ec()vei*ed would naUi rally 
vary from town to town and fron^ property to 
propei'ty. As a rough esthnate. if towns and cities 
chai'ged tax-exemjH j)i-operties tlie full cost of 
providing sewerage and sanitation services to 
them, they would be able to recovej* a total of 
approximately $o.r) million. 

Whei'e not provided l)y private industiy. (he 
Commission recommends that non-governmental 
tax-exempt institutions be charged for the co.sts 
of providing water, sewerage, and sanitation serv- 
ices to them. 

The C^mimission further recommends that serv- 
ice charges for the use of municipal services by 
tax-exempt properties should be developed by the 
chief financia! iiflicer of each town and city in ac- 
cordance with procedures mandated by the State 
and that such senice charges should be levied by 
the town.s in which tax-exempt institutions are 
located. 

Although it is in^t i-ecommended that State 
propeii:y be charged for municipal services, the 
Commission has considei'ed the provisions of 
Section ]2-19a of the Connecticut Genei'al Stat- 
utes which provides for Stiite i-eimbursement to 
towns for tax-exemj^t propeii:y owned by the 
Stixte. The necessary funds required to carry out 
the provisions of Section 12-19a have not been 
fully appropriated. The Commission recommends 
that the legislature appropriate sufficient funds to 
carry out the terms of Section 12-19a. It is under- 
stood that this would require a yearly increase of 
$i.8 million, making the total amount necessary 
to fund the provisions of this section $3.6 million. 
This additional aid will go primarily to the cities 
and will again help to reduce or maintain the 
current level of those cities* property tax. 



The Effects of tlie Real Propei-ty Tax 
on Urban Capital Fonnalion 



The mai'ket value of real i^iT)i)oi'ty and the tax 
collected from that proi)ei'ty ai-e interdependent. 
As pro])erty taxes depend on assessed valuation, 
so market values of that i)i-o!)erty I'Gflect the prop- 
erty taxes levied to a greater oi' lessei* degree de- 
pending on the functioning of the market itself. 
This is the concept of Uix capitalization. 

The interaction l)et\veen the proi)ei'ty tax and 
market v??.lues of i-ea] i)ro])erties complicates and 
often distoi'ts the flow of investment into ui'ban 
real estate. Location choices depend on taxes as 
do choices 6) invest at all in urban are^is. 

Business and In<hislrial Location Decisions 

Although business and indiu^ti'ial location de- 
cisions are iiUluenced by many factors, ecoriomic 
activities retjuii'ing heavy investment in real 
estate are especially sensitive to i-eal propei-ty tax 
I'ates. Investors seeking a location for a new eco- 
nomic activity can oi'dinai'ily find several possible 
sites with similar chai*actei'istics and non-bix 
o|)erating costs. In such a case, the projDei'ty tax 
i^otential oi one location vei'sus otheiu can be- 
come the deciding factoi* in investment decision- 
making. Such a considei'ation has led many states 
and localities, especially in the South, to offer U\\ 
concessions in an effort to atti'act business and 
industry. 

Business and indu5:ti-ial location decisions may 
be most res])Onsive to tiix diffei'entials at the time 
of an original locatioii decision," but relatively 
high |)ropei'ty taxes can thwart additional invest- 
ment in an area, and expedite a company's deci- 
sion to move at a time in its development when the 
coi*})oi*ate sli'ategy calls foi* expansion, con.soHda- 
tion, operating realignments, or absolute reduc- 
tions. 

Towns actively engaged in seeking new indus- 
try through fcix concessions, oi* which atti*act new 
industi'y merely because of low feix conditions, 
may concun*ently enact zoning rej^ulations which 
hinder the movement into the to\\Ti of lai*ge num- 
bers of people whose pi*esence might call foi* vast- 
ly increased public expenditui*es. Although this 
can be characterized as fiscally i-ational behavior, 
it is adverse to general social interest. The ''game*' 
is won by the town which gets the high value, low- 
sei*vice-requii*ing business or industrial invest- 



ment, and manages to deflect population growth 
into other areas. 

R(\si<lon!ial InvrstnieiU 

The isolation of the effect of taxes on residen- 
tial location deci^jons is exti*emely difiicult. So 
many factors entoi* into housing decisions that 
real property taxation may not be a pi*imai*y con- 
sideration, i)articulai*ly with i-espect to home 
ownei'ship. .As with indu.sti-ial location decisi(^ns, 
however^ pro]iei*ty taxation may be an imporUmt 
detei-minant in choosing to invest ii\ othei-wise 
ecjuivalent i*esidential i)i*oi)ei'ties. 

In an effoi-t to analyze the influence of the ].n*op- 
erty tax on i-esidential investment, a simple model 
designed to ex])lain housing sbu-ts was developed 
and estimated. The i-esults ai*e not put forwaj'd 
as conclusive since thei*e was insullicient time to 
exploi'e othei* and moi'e com])lex model specifica- 
tions, llowevei', the i-esults ai*e suggestive and 
the Connnission believes that they mei'it inclusion 
hei'e. 

A simple coi'i'elation of the estimated effective 
mill rate and new housing units i)er ca])iti\ for the 
29 towns in the Hai'tford Region in 1970 i?idicates 
that housing -consti'uction was systematically 
lowe)' in the towns with the higher t^ix ?'ates. This 
is not conclusive evidence, ])ut it suggests that 
the p]*opei'ty tax does influence housing invest- 
ment. 

As Charts A-2 thi-ough A-6 (pages 16 to 18) 
show, the highest tax rates are found in the ma- 
jor cities of the State. Even aftei* assessment re- 
form, tax rate differentials will work against 
atti'acting i*esidential investment in majoi* cities. 

The sensitivity of i*entid housing investment to 
in'opeii:y tax I'ates is cleai-ly evident. As the flight 
of households to the suburbs continues, the laws 
of supply and demand act to keep i*ents fi*om in- 
ci'easing as i-ajDidly as Uixes. As a i*esult, the 
p)*oi:>erty tax iis a percentage of gi'oss i-ental i*e- 
ceipts has steadily increased. The pi*evailing in- 
dustry view is that once proi)erty taxes reach 
259*' 01* more of gi*oss i*enbd I'eceipts, new con- 
striction of rental housing is sevei*ely inhibited. 
This view is consistent with the Commission's 
analysis of i*ental housing in the riaii:foi*d area. 
The Commission studied a sample of Hartford 
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Mrea .'iparimGiits. Althou^»-h the data do not con- 
stitute a random sami)Iinjj: of Ilailford ai)artmGnL 
pro])GJ*ties, the Commission believes the datji are 
represenUitive. This analysis j^enerally indicates 
that prior to 19G8, taxes as a percenUige of ^ri'oss 
rental collections were concentrated below Tl^/r . 
From 1968 on, the ratios were heavily concen- 
trated above 22^; with shifts iipwai'd in 1969, 
1970, and 1971 to above 25';;. Concurrent with 
these upward sliifts in property Uixes as a pei*- 
cent of rent was a preci|)it()us drop in housing 
starts. 

The coincidental I'ise in proi^eity t^ixes as a 
share of ai)artment rent collections, and the- di'on 
in the nunil)ei' of apailments st^irted in IIai*tfoi*d 
is not conclusive evidence of a simple direct i*e- 
lationshi))' The availai)ility of sites and moit- 
^aj^e money and clianjj:es in zoninju: laws and build- 
ing codes among other things influence decisions 
to invest. The data do i)ermit, howevei*, the hy- 
pothesis that in Hai-tford, given present I'ent 
levels and the dem'^' id and supply foj'ces of I'eal 
estate, real property taxes highei* than 22%-259r 
of gross revenue collections are an inhibitor to 
new investment in rented housing. 

The liy!)othesis is consistent with one GXi)ei't's 
findings of investoi* attitudes in Hartford. Smith 
asked 176 investors what they would do with 
money received if they were to liquidate their 
real estate investments in Ilai'tford in the near 
future: indicated they would like to in- 

vest in real estiite outside IIaii:ford; only 9% in- 
dicated a willingness to reinvest in HaHford real 
estate; ^^^/f did not respond; all others i)refei*red 
an alternative to real estate investments^ 



.A tyi)ical response of an investoj* una}>le to jiass 
on tlx increase.^ to tenants is t) try to reduce 
maintenance ani' repair costs. Deferi-ed mainte- 
nance over tuiie.i' variably result.*; in a pi'operty's 
physical detericration and market position. Stern- 
lieb found that landlords of tenement properties 
are not knowledgeable about udiat kinds of re- 
])aij's and maintenance expenditures could be 
made without experiencing increases in assess- 
ments.*"' Smith discovered the same reaction 
amorig investors in Hartford.'^' 

Once the property Uix rises above a cei'tj.iin 
level of gross revenue collections, it becomes a 
majoi* factor in contributing to urban l)light and 
real estate delerioi'atioii. investors find them- 
selves at the mercy of interacting destructive 
fo)*ces, such as the I'ising p]'oi)e]ly tix, falling in- 
come, accumulate(i maintenance and repair re- 
ouirement^, possible tenant abuses, and building 
code violations. The foi'ces intei*aet to pi'oduce a 
de.structive cycle which frecjuently result.s in |)i*op- 
erty abandonment. Dati are not availal)le to in- 
dicate the magnitude of abandonments in Con- 
necticut, but it is known to be a rising ))roblein> 
A 1972 survey by the New Haven Redevelopment 
Ageiicy disco^'ered at least 300 abandoned pro])- 
erties in New Haven. 

It would not be fair to say that the rea! prop- 
ei'ty tax is the cause of blight, slums, and decay. 
It is, however, I'easonable to stite that tlie insensi- 
tivity of the pi'operly tax to property revenues 
genei'ated is a major factoi* in stilling a destruc- 
tive cycle which produces l)Iight, slums, aiuf al)an- 
donmen ts. 



Relief from Properly Tax Burdens and Alien lion lo the Special 

Circumstances of Cities 



The disti'ess of the cities and their inability to 
cope with problems not of theii* own making have 
persuaded the Commission to advocate a special 
progi'ani of relief. Coi*e cities cannot generate 
revenues from pi*operty taxes sufficient to cope 
with their bui'dens without I'aising propeity taxes 
to an exorbitant leveJ. The concern of the Com- 
mission is to ease the propeity tix burden on pai- 
ticular taxpayers and to identify alternative 
.sources of revenue foi* cities. The relief program 
for cities has as its specific purpose a reduction of 
mill rates in cities, and not an increase in sen ices. 



The program consists of two pai-ts: (1) an in- 
ci*ease in block grants which are related to demo- 
graphic and economic conditions found primarily 
in core cities; and (2) payments to cities with 
high concentrations of non-go vernmentil tax- 
exempt property. 

Block Grants 

In I'ecognition of the special problems of cities, 
the General As.sembly enacted in 1960 a multi- 
faceted system of block grants, called "property 
tiix i*eb*ef grants" in tlie 1972 appi'opriation act 
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I'.vi'ry city and town in the SUito I'ecoivcs finaiifial 
aid luuler tliis pi'o;r|-;iin accdrdinjr to distrilnition 
formulas wliicli favor hualitios with special prnh- 
Icnis and innvloiis. The localities may use this 
m«»ney as they cho«»sc»; it is. in elFcvt. a SUite 
revenue shaj injr pro^rranL 

Se<-tion 8-ir>Da (»f the (Connecticut (Jeneral St^it- 
utes proNides that each municipality he paid an 
uiii'estricte<I jri'ant-in-aid in an amount which 
<lepends on its population, density, and numher of 
puhlic hou.sin)r rooms. rn<ler Section 10-2fjr)k of 
the (Jeneral Statutes, a second l)hK'k jrrant fund 
is distrihuted according t» the mmiher of families 
in the locality earninir lt's>^ than Si, 000 per year, 
and the nuniljer of children recei\ in^: Ai<l to De- 
l>endent Children. 

Those jrnmt })rofi'ranis have hcen funded at the 
foll(»\vinjr levels : 

FV 10(;9-71 $7,000,000 $3,O00/)OO 

FV 1971-72 7,150,000 4,500,000 

FY l972-7:i 1,500,000 2,(*00,0O0 

The hlock i^rant distrihution formula has sev- 
ei*al advantiijres. It is related to municipal costs 
and needs. It is hased up<m identifiable and ol)- 
jective economic and demoffraphic data. These 
data are also easily accessible, thus entailing mini- 
mal administrative cost. The Commission rec- 
ommends that additional funds be appropriated 
for the block ^^rant pro^nims its piirt of a system 
of aid to municipalities. 

It is important to note that th ^ distribution 
formulas ai'e established by the statutes and ap- 
ply on a pei'centage basis no matter how much 
numey is appropiiated. Because of their demo- 
frraphic and economic conditions, the 5 major 
cities of the Stiite may be expected to receive half 
of whatevei* amount is ai)i)ropi*iated foi* these pro- 
jrranis. (See Table A-10 for the percentajres re- 
ceived by these cities, and by other localities 
which are due more than 19f of the funds under 
either statute.) The Commission recommends the 
continuation of existinf<: block g^rant prof^rams at 
a fundini^: level of an additional $5 million for each 
profrram in FY 1974 and FY 1975, and an addi- 
tioniil $15 million each in FY 1976 and thereafter. 

Tax Relief on the Basis of Non-Covernniental 
Tax-Exempt Property 

The Commission proposes State payment to 
municipalities to provide revenue which would 



otherwise l»o lost as a result of (Minront rations of 
non-jrovo!*nnKMital tax-exempt pi'^jiorty. The Com- 
mission recommends the creation cif a State fund 
of million to be apportioned to municipalities 
as reimhursement for revenue foreu:onc due to 
larue concent nit ions of non-governmental tax* 
exempt property. 

(!enei*all\* speak injr, tlie l;irjror cities are ini- 

FAHLK A- 10: Di^i^trilHitiuiis to l^ocalitio^^ 
Ri*ci*ivin^ M<»ri> than I * 4 of Ritlior 8*1 59a or 
I0.26fik RliN-k Grant FiunU (P>72) 
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pacted with heavier shares of tax-exempt proper- 
ty than the smaller cities and towns. Partial reim- 
bursement for tax-exempt pixiperty, while affect- 
ing a wide si^ectixim of Connecticut's cities and 
towns, will benefit the larger cities most. 

The reimbursement plan would operate as fol- 
lows : 
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L Tlie Stale is l<) set i\sn\Q a sum of money to 
1)0 (liv idefl amonjr the State's (jualifyin^r cities and 
towns. The Commission lecommends that 
million be all(K*ntcd foi* t))is pui'pose. 

2. A city oi* town (jualifies if its shai*e of non- 
jrovernmentul tax-exempt pj-opeily as a i)ercentajre 
of its total i)i-o])ei-ty assessments (pri-oss ffvim] 
list) exceeds the averajr(i al! towns in the 
State, and if its weighted non-^ovei'nmental tax- 
exempt p)*o|>ei'ty assessments (see helov* / total 
$:•)() million oi* moi-e. 

3. Kach (pialifyin;? town's total of i)i-ivate tax- 
exempt pi-oi)erty assessments (at full value) is 
weiprhted hy a factoi' whkh is that town's net 
jrrand list ])cv scpiai'e mile. This density factoi* 
indicates a ;rcner*al v alue of propeily in the towns 
and thus appi*oximates the lelative revenues foi-e- 
^ona <lne to the piesence of tax-exemi>t institu- 
tions. 

♦1. The fund is distributed accoidinjr to ench 
town^s weijrhted exemi)t assessments as a i)eiwnt 
of the total of every (juali/iyinpr town's exempt 
assessments. 

An cxampje may helj) to illustrate the workings 
of the i)lan. Sui)i)ose that statewide, i)i-i\-ate tax- 
exempt pr*r)pei*ty came to of all proi»ei-ty 

assessments fijrui'ed at IW^'f of mai'ket value. 
Suppose fui'ther that Town X had an exempt 
l)eirenta}j:e of 18''^, 5 i)ercentaffe iK)ints higher 
than the State avei*a^rc\ and that Town Y had an 
exemi)t i)ercentajj:o of M^f . Slui)po.<e fuKher that: 
(1) Town X has $200 million in exemj)t i)r()i)erty 
and Town V has $100 million; (2) only Towns X 
and Y haVe exenii)t i)ercenta^res jrpeater than the 
statewide aveia^o; and (n) Town X has a net 
jri*and list j^ei* .square mile of $1.5 million, while 
Town Y*s c()mi)arai)le fi^uve is $1.2 million. 

Town X's exemi)t a.ssessments would he weij^ht- 
ed l)y l .''^ and Town Y's exemi)t assessments would 
carry the weiprht of 1.2. The reimbursement fuiul 
would be allocated between the two towns accord- 
inpf to the following: 

Town X: 1.5 x $200 million $300 million 

(weijjhted a^'.^^^ssments) 
Town Y: 1.2 x $100 million $120 million 

(w»eiffhtf?d rtssessments) 
Total $120 million 
Town X would receive $300 million 

$42(rn^:iion « 71 .57r of the 
fund, while Town Y would receive 28.5^f. 



At i)resent the allocation of the fun<l %vould be 
to the f(»!l/Avin^ towns: 

Percentage Shares for Cities Qualifyin^r for 
Tax Itelief Based on Non-(iovernnienlal Tax- 
Kxempi Property 
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Siiiiiiiiary 

The Commission recommends that two pro- 
j:irn('nis contrihutinj^ tax relief to the cities be 
either expanded or established: 

1. Continuance of Sections S-Mfla and 10-2r)r)k of 
the Connecticut (fenenil Statutes at a fundinjr 
level of an additional $5 million for each Sec- 
tion in 1' Y '71 and FY '75,, and an additional 
$15 mil'ion each in FY '7fi and thereafter. The 
I'oa.son for the ])r()i)osed inci*ease in FY 7() is 
to hel]) offset the effects of the Commi.ssion*s 
recommendation that State reimbuisement foi* 
taxes on inventoi'ies be rei)ealed as of that 
year. 

2. Creation of a State fund of $10 miHion to be 
ap|>ortioned to munkipalities as reimburse- 
ment for revenue forejjone due to lavfxe con- 
centnitions of non-jjovernmental tax-exempt 
property. 

For an analysis of the imi^act of these recom- 
mend*itions on major Connecticut locaUtie>4, see 
Table A-9, This table shows the extt^nt to which 
the aid to cities program would assist those muni- 
cipalities most affected by the proposed repeal of 
personal property taxes and of the inventory tax 
reimbursement pi-opram. Immediately, the Com- 
mission expects that the aid to citie^^ ji3*oj?ram will 
peiTnit a reduction in the mill rates. In the lonjr 
teiTn the Commission believes its total projrram 
will provide for a continued reduction in ])roperty 
taxes in these and other cities in the State. 
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Conclusion 

A ^iimmarv of tli- imi)acl of ilie Ccnimission's pniHTam related to tlie 
l*u-(»i.erty tax and local revenues may l>e fouix. in Volume I. i-apre 83. 
and Volume II, pajre (5. 
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1 AHvis(»ry Ommiission on Inl«T>rovrrnm<Mila] H«*lali(Mi.< 
(ACIK), Stair-Ijtral Findftrcs-: Sii/nifirttnf l%-ninrf>^ and 
Su(fffrs'(<(l Lrtfis'hitioH (1<)T2), TahN- A. TaM*' lli. 

2 iMirty prrrrnl prajt'civti for FY '71 fniTn i]i formal in 
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PART B 

School Finance Reform 



Iiilrodiiclioii 



I^iblie elementary and secondary education is 
the sinjrle largest jcovernnient service suppoi-led 
by the taxpayers of Connecticut. In l!)7<^-7]. our 
IGO towns si)ent $758 niilhon on their public 
schools ($1110 per pupil average fnr i\i\'y,()()0 
students). Of the toUil amount .^pent, the larjre.st 
I)oi'tit»?i was rai.sed locally by the towns — $18") 
nrjlion nr iW'f — while S^o^ million (.'^3^; ) 
came from the State bud)?et and $20 million 
(2f)^>) was receivefJ from the Federal r,ovei:n- 
nient. Overall, the towns spent two-thirds of all 
local property Uix reviMiues on education. The 
State jTovermnent spent a])proximately 31 ''r of 
the Cieneral Fund budget for education. 

Local funds for education come from one 
source: the local pioperty tax. The towns of 
Connecticut levy a proper ty tax etpial to an aver- 
ajTf of just over $200 i)e!' year for every i)erson 
in the State; this tax on residential and business 
property is the piimary m(i>ans of sui>portinff tlie 
public schools, and two-thirds of the $723 million 
raised by the proj)vL,^rty Uix in 1070 went to 
education, 

/// rxdmi n'uuj tuxes, fhrroforr, the Commlssiofi 
fitHiiii that, iti Uinje part, ilw jiropcrtij tux is the 
srhuul tux. To consifler the fundamental i)rob- 
lenis and inecpn'ties of the pro])ei1;y tax, it be- 
comes necessary to look at jniblic school finance 
and the property tax as a sinj^le system. The 
ability of a t(»wn to raise funds for education, on 
the one hand, deteiniines its ability to si)end on 
echication: on the other liand, ability to raise 
funds from the local property tax reflects com- 
munity wealth. Thus, community wealth is closely 
related to educational expenditure through tlie 
property tax. It is this ri^^lationshi]), and its 
imjilications, that the Commission had to face as 
it atJdressed the of school finance reform. 

Fiinlin^s and ConcliisioHs 

The Commission finds that, Avhi]f> the property 
tax is an appropriate source of rovifuue for public 
elementjiry and secondai'y education, the current 
system of financinj^ public schools by local proj)- 
erty taxos is harmful and inadecpiate in six 
respects: 

1, The Public Sehool Finance System is 
Inequitable: 

Persons of e^ual financial status — with equal 
incomes and houses of etiual value — pay mark- 
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edly dilferent pro])erty tax l)ills, vaiyirij^ by as 
much as lOO'r. and those who pay the most are 
often those whf)se towns are able to si)end the 
least on the public school system. Two families 
(►wnin^ $30,000 homes may pay as much as $1200. 
or as little as $000. in local i)idpei ty tax: and the 
family payin^^ sevei'al hundred dollars per year 
is likely U> receive nothinj^ nioie (and perhaps 
le.ss) for its money, 

2. The Public ScluKtl Fimuire Sifsteni is 
/uhrrcHtljf V uiuiual: 
The cuj rent public school finance sys^^em severe- 
ly impairs our public schoo! system, prevcntinjc 
e(iual oi)i)ortunity bein^ achieved foi* the many 
towns unable to spend anywhere near as mudi 
as some other towns in the State. For examidy?, 
o towns spend an averaj^e of (»ver $1,200 pei' pupil 
on net current exi)enses alone while o towns at 
the other end of the scale are able to sj)end less 
than $000 i)er pui)il. '^'et it is imi)ossible for the 
lower expenditui'e towns to catch up to the higher 
exi)en(liture towns inasnnich as those same H low 
oxpendituie towns are already taxed at rates 
50^; hi^hei* than the same 5 hi^rh expendituie 
towns si)endinj^ more than twice as much, 

o. The Public Sch<ml Fimuice System h(^s au im- 
jtiict ou Cinnviunities which affects the Quality 
of Fdu cation. 
The i)ublic school finance system distorts com- 
munity development patterns, si)i*tinff and se^^'e- 
j,ratinj^ suburbanities, as well as innei*-city resi- 
dents, by economic jj^roup. Such residential 
patterns limit the effectivene.ss of many or all 
public sclu)ols by tikin^: away the opportunity 
of students fr()m different soci()-economic j?i*oups 
to learn from their peers of other socio-economic 
back^n'ounds. We are coming to a point where 
more afliuent persons tend to live in towns popu- 
lated by etpialily afliuent i)ersons and no others, 
poor persons in towns with none but the poor, 
and middle-income per.sons with none but other 
middle-income i)ersons. That means few students 
mix WMth persons of different backg'round, and 
\he iM)verty of asi)iration and exi)erience creat^ed 
in our schools is damajcinjr to everyone, reg'ard- 
less fi}{ race, income, or family backg-round. 

♦1, The Public School Fiuauee System May Be 
Uneoustitutional: 
The public school finance system has been held 
unconstitutional under pending" decisions not as 



yet reviewed by the L\S. Supreme Court: and it 
may be found uiiconslitnti()nal under decisions 
to he made by the T.S. Sui)reine Coui-t, and bind- 
ing oil C{»nne''/ticiJt, in tlio neai* futui'o. Undei* 
decisions made by State and I'efleral courts in 
Texas and Califoi-nia, scho(»l finance systems 
closely resembling Connecticut's wer? hold un- 
constitutional. I'liose courts found that children 
in some towns were denied eciual ])rotection of 
the law when local jiroporty tax financing" made 
it impossible for their schools to i^wnd nearly as 
much as other school systems at tax rates e{)ual 
to or even hij^her than the tax rates of those 
towns. And, even under existinjr Connecticut 
laws, the existinjr finance .system which ])revents 
e(|ual opportunity is contrary to State polics' as 
expressed in Section H)-la, General Statutes, 
passed under State ('(institutional authority, 
which states that "the educational interest of the 
State shall include . . . that each child shall have 
. . . ecjual ()pi)ortunity to receive a suitable i)ro- 
jrram of educational experience." 

0. Ptihlir Srhffol Fitxinrc l)}Cf/uiii('s Arc Uerom- 
huj Crcdfcr: 

liecause wealthier v^ssidents tend to move to 
towns where projierty tax rates are lowei* while 
less fortunate famijies cannot afford to follow, 
and l)Usiness firms also tend to choose the towns 
with low tax rates, the lo\v tax rate towns spend 
more and more with little or no tax increase 
while other towns l^eej) raising Uixes just to l^eep 
even. School ex])enditures in some towns keej) 
ffrowinff by $.^)0 and $100 per year — while other 
towns, many as low as $000 to $()00 per pujiil, 
stru^TKle to increase by even $25 to $80. And 
economic seffregation is becoming markedly worse 
amonjr hiffh, middle, and low income families. 

0. Tho' Puhllr School Fi nonce Sy^iicni Includes 
No Effective Merlianism for Providinr; Special 
Kdncdiionol PJfforts to Achieve Ef/nal Oppor- 
tuniiii for Many Children: 

In towns with lar^e numbers of children need- 
ing sj)ecial programs — because of mental or 
emotional handicaps, home environment, o^ sim- 
ply individual difliculties as reflected in achieve- 
ment measures — ther« is far too little outside 
aid. Existing State projrrams do not automati- 
cally i)rovide sudicient funds for many special 
educational needs. Many existing programs are 
small, variable, and limited to only some of those 
children in need of special educational effort, For 
the town with a large number of children needing 



specip.i helj). neither the current system nor a 
simjile cMiualization scheme would i)ro\*ide the 
funds for in-o^-rams sorely needed if e<iual edu- 
cational opportunity is to be more than an emiUy 
slo^-aii. 

Lest tlie ai>ove findinj^s lead to the conclusion 
that we have failed in oui* i)ublic school system, 
the Commission must enii)hasize that there is 
much that is ri^ht with our schools. The Com- 
mission s<nij»Jit to examine taxes and did not- deal 
with educational ^juality in depth; yet we know 
that Connecticut boasts some of the finest jniblic 
school systems ii) the nation. l"A*en as we focus 
on iiK'juality due to the inability of some school 
systems to rai.se and si)end on a level anywhere 
near the more fortunate districts, many extra- 
ordinary individuals and ima^iuative ai)i)roaches 
l)rinjr lii^di (juality education even where expendj- 
t^<res arc low. Onr local school sjpstems hald }trom- 
ise and (tjt}fortnn{i t/. as irell as a sidtd record of 
(K'hierement. n'hich convince the Commission thai 
local (^pcratitni and declsion-mnkin<} are imjforfant 
((Sj^ecfs o/ onr edncational system. 

Hut this rei)ort is not intended to jiraise wliat 
is riffht or satisfactory. The Commission was 
charjred with the resjionsibility of finding and 
documenting the i)roblems of our property tax 
and school finance system, then ]M'0 posing neces- 
sary changes. In the following images, the Com- 
mission reports its findings and the facts upon 
which conclusions were based, turning then to 
the ()ueir'ition of what must be dt)ne. It is impor- 
tant to keej) in mind the great deal which deserves 
liraise without ignoring the call for hel)) which 
the Commission has heard. There is a job to be 
done, significant changes to be made, and the 
agenda for action is urgent if we are to jireserve 
the benefits of the good already accomplished. 

Weighing the serious pro])lenis inherent in the 
current school finance system, and keeping in 
mind those (jualities which we prize in our current 
school system, the Commission reviewed many 
alternatives in seeking the best possible resiionse 
to Connecticut's jiarticulai- needs. Although many 
states appear to be leaning toward full state 
assumi)t5on of educational costs, the Commission 
init heavy emphasis on local responsibility and 
diversity, and careful study indicated that a 
local option system in Connecticut could sen^e 
that end even while solving the problems of the 
existing school finance system. 

For these reasons, therefore, the Commls.sion 
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recommends a detailed proj^raiu to install a new 
local option system of schoo} finance by the prop- 
erty tax. The system ])rnp()sed would i)ei*niit all 
towns to continue to choose theii* own pi*opei*ty 
tax rates and school expenditure level while at 
the same time it would (1) enable those towns 
with tax l ates fai* above the Slate avera<i*e to sub- 
stantially reduce i)i*operty tax I'atos I'oi* school 
finance and permit those towns now spending 
nnich less than the State average t<>» raise sub- 
stantially moi*e funds foi* educatiovi; and (2) 
achieve, in time, eijual ojipoi'tunity in all towns 
for school financing by making the relatit)nship 
between school tax I'ates and school funds substan- 
tially tlie same in all towns. This new system 



would be phased in ovei*. time l)y using inci'cases in 
j)i*oj)ei*ty tax I'evenues at cui*rent mill I'ates for 
e(iualization; that device insures that no town in 
the State need inci'oase school tax rates to main- 
tain current spending levels with, in fact, a 
modest inci*ease each yeai*. Furthei*, a bonus is 
gi'anted each town foi' certain groui)s of children 
who need special educational attention in oi'dor 
assui'o that an automatic mechanism makes sufllc- 
ient funds availal)le to school districts with larger 
numl)ei*s of childi'en who i-oipiire cosily exli'a 
services. Finally, the Commission recommends, 
the use of S20 million per year from (he General 
Fund to assure that the goals of the new system 
are substaivtially achieved wiJhin 10 years. 



History of School Financing in Conneclicnl 



The eai*ly settlers of Connecticut towns indi- 
cated a strong desire to establish schools that 
would enable the citizens to i*ead ajid interpj-et 
the Bible. A serious interest in education is evi- 
dent fi'om the eai'ly records of these settlements 
and codes of the colony, which mandated the 
establishment of schools foi' the citizens of the 
towns. 

The Connecticut Colony code adoj)ted in IGoO 
re(iuired that each town with 50 families estab- 
lish a school with one meml)ei* of that town 
designated to instruct the students. New Haven 
Colony enacted its code in 165;"). Both codes wei'e 
in effect foi* appi'oximately 150 yeai*s. The mini- 
mum number of families in each town i*equii*ing 
a school was latei* i educed fi*om 50 to 30.' 

The Connecticut Colony code also authoi'ized 
each town with 100 families to .set up a "gi'ammar 
school" in oi*dei* to provide students with enough 
education to enter the univei'sity.^* Teachei's foi* 
these schools were paid through town ta.xes or 
tuition charges. Then in 1690 the C^^neral Assem- 
bly made gi*animar schools public institutions ahd 
provided that tho State pay one-half the teachei*s' 
salaries.^ 

In 1700 the State declai-ed a local tax of 40 
shillings for each thousand pounds of property 
that was declared taxable,*^ 

From the sale of the lands which are now towns 
in western Connecticut, the State in 1733 estab- 
lished a school fund, probably the first permanent 
school fund in America/ with the pi*oceeds from 



land sales going towai'd the .schools. As new towns 
came into l.)eing and wanted to share in the funds, 
the money a\'ailable from tliis soui'ce becaine 
inadequate. 

As a result of the Queen Anne's War and the 
French and Indian War, the tax for schools was 
decreased in 17-18 fi'om 40 shillings to 10 shillings. 
The tax was raised back to 40 shillings in 1767.^' 

Additional funds became available when in 1795 
Connecticut sold the "Western Reserve,^' a portion 
of the western land tiien still owned by Connecti- 
cut under the charter given by Charles 11 in 1G()2. 
This fund had grown to more than $2,000,000 by 
1828, providing the main support for public 
schools foi' over half a centui*y and almost the 
entire supi)ortfrom 1821 to 1854.' 

This period of early Connecticut experiment 
w*ith full State funding of education pi'odueed 
(accoi'ding to Ames) ^'cai'elessness and indiffer- 
ence in all matters pertaining to education."^ 

Connecticut's .standards of education at the end 
of the 1700's included the following: 

1. Air children should be given an opportunity 
to learn to read. 

2. Schools should be maintained far six months 
in towns with 30 families. 

3. Schools should be suppoi'terl jointly by the 
town and parents — throlVgli local prope2*ty 
taxes and by rate bills or tuition charges to 
the parents.^ 
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The Constitution of 1818 ended any I'cmainin^^ 
conti'ol of the church ovei' schools and included the 
pi'ovisions of Article 8 which ai-e today the only 
sections of the State Constitution I'elating to 
educatio?!. 

P;; 1818 the schools wei'e undei* the dii-ection 
of ''school societies'* which were an outj^i'owth of 
the early ecclesiastical societies. The school so- 
ciety was a ^re^^gra;)hica) aj-ca cojn/)ri.sed of either 
a town, se\'eral towns, oi- a pai't of a town. )n 
the latter ))ai't of the I8th centuiw the schocd 
societies wcM'e given authority to divide into 
school disti'icts which wei-e declai'ed in ]8'^9 to 
he ''bodies corporate" with almost. com])lete 
authority ()vei* the schools, including the I'ight to 
tax the ])roperty atid polls within the disti-ict foi- 
the support of the schools. 

hi ISo'l t)ie scliool tax was restored and each 
town recpiirod to raise a sum e(iual to one cent 
on the dollai- of its gi'and list, the amount to he 
distrihuted to the sevei'al school societies of the 
town, (The proceeds of the fund wei'e fu'st dis- 
trihuted on the hasis of the numl)ei' of children 
hetween foui- and sixteen yeai's of age.) 

In ISoO school societies were abolish eel and the 
towns took over the management of the i)ublic 
scliools, Tlie re(|uired tax that was to be levied 
by each town on the grand list was gi*adually 
inci'eased with changing educational i-efjuii'ements 
until 1809 when the towns were vGi\u\vec\ not to 
levy a certain mill i-atc, but rathei' to levy a tax 
that would pi'ovide the I'equired revenue to main- 
tain thirty weeks of scliool. 

Acts i)assed in IBGo and 18(>G ])y the General 
Assembly pi'ovided foi* the consolidation of school 
districts and control of schools by tlie town undei* 
a board of educatoi-s oi* town school committee. 

In 1871, foi' the first time, funds were taken 
from the State's General Fund and made available 
to the scliools. The first State grant was 50 cents 
per child, 4 to J 6 years of ageJ*^ 

In 1897 income from the School Fund was ])aid 
directly into the Stiite's General Fund and there- 
aftei' the School Fund ceased to be a factor in 
school finance. 

Connecticut's first effort at equalization came 
in 1903, when the gi*ant to the town was made on 
the basis of ability and effort as indicated by 



local pro]iorly valuation and tax levies. Towns 
having less than ^oOO.OOO valuation and collecting 
a four mill school tax received a supplementary 
State grant to insure $20 per pupil expenditure 
foi' teachei's' salaries. This jilan was modified in 
1911, but in 1917 the mandatory local school tax 
was aliandoned and State jiaN'ments wow made 
strictly on the basis of student attendance. 

From 1917 to 1.917 the State grants wore }niHcd 
upon classifications designed to give more assis- 
tance to small towns. In 19'17 a new system based 
iii)o?^ a per pupil sliding scale was established 
re(iiiiring towns to j)rovide a niininumi program 
in order to (]ualify. The sliding scale formula was 
co!istantl\* adjusted by the Legislature under a 
system designed to ])ay higher amounts for the 
first 100 piii)ils and decreasing amounts there- 
after. 

The minimum program was disc(>ntiniied after 
19().']^ and towns were no longer i-eqnii'ed to spend 
a certain sum for each ]n\]V]\ in order to (pialify 
for their full portion of state aid. 

Our current fniancing system, discussed in more 
detail below, derives api^roximately one-third of 
the cost of current education from the State, 
mainly in the form of flat per student grants, 
some in special educational grants, categorical 
grants, and a program for disadvantaged children 
(SAPC). The balance of the needed re\'enue is 
raised i)y the local i^roperty tax. 

While generally i-elying mainly on the pi'operty 
tax levied at the local level to finance p'ublic 
education. Connecticut has at one time or another 
tried some variant of many possiljle alternatives 
currently being considered, including full. State 
funding and a limited ecjualization progj-am with 
payment from general funds supplementing the 
efforts of tlie towns. Whatever the problems and 
inecpiities of our present system our history 
demonstrates flexibility and adaptability in meet-, 
ing the demands of changing ech.cational concepts 
and needs. Our current systo? is not tlie only 
way to finance education — as our own Slate 
history shows — and our experience demon- 
sti'ates the willingness of our State to change our 
system when and if the structure needs reform. 
Our tradition is concern for education, but we are 
not bound by any single a]')proach. 
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Constitutional Issues - Recent Court Decisions 
and the Connecticut Constitution 



Connecticut has one of the oldest school sys- 
tems in the country, and a long* history of pro- 
grams directed toward providing a free (juality 
education in the public schools. Although numer- 
ous tyj)es of finance programs have been tried, 
Connecticut now relics mainly on the' pro]3erty 
tiix levied by the towns to raise the bulk of the 
revenue needed to finance its public school sys- 
tem. All but one of the states use a similar 
method of local i)roi)erty taxes as the main source 
of school sui)port, with state ai.d programs of 
various ty])es added to local resources. 

Cases have been filed in many State and Federal 
couj'ts raising the question of whether these exist- 
ing systems of financing public schools are legal 
and equitable. A discussion of the issues raised 
in two of these cases provides a useful background 
for an examination of our own system of school 
finance here ii- Connecticut. 

The Rodriguez Decision in Texas 

The U.S. Supreme Court will consider in the 
coming term Demetrio P. Rodricjuez et al. v. 
San Antonio Independent School District et aU- 
decided by a special three-judge panel of the 
United District Court for the Western District 
of Texas in December of 1971. It was held in this 
District Court decision that the current system 
of financing public education in Texas disci'imi- 
nates on the basis of wealth by permitting citizens 
of afiluent districts to provide a higher quality 
education for their children, while paying lower 
taxes. The coui*t found that this discrimination 
was a denial of equal protection of the laws under 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion by operation of the Texas constitution and 
those sections of the Texas Education Code relat- 
ing to the financing of education. 

Approximately 10% of the overall public school 
expenditure in Texas is contributed by the Fed- 
eral government. The remaining revenue needed 
to operate the schools comes from two State 
funds, 'The Available School Fund'' ($296 million 
allocated on a per student basis as determined by 
average daily attendance) and a minimum foun- 
dation program (in excess of one billion dollars, 
financed 80% from State revenues and the balance 
apportioned to the individual school districts). 



The local school districts rely upon local property 
taxes to provide their share of the minimum foun- 
dation program, (lcl)t service foi* capital expendi- 
tures, and to finance all other expenditures above 
the State minimum. 

The Texas Federal court found that under this 
system, in which education is a '^function of the 
proi)crty tax," thei-e were disti'icts with projierty 
value i)er pupil in excess of $100,000 and i3ooi*er 
districts with less than $10,000 per I3upil, repre- 
senting an equalized tax rate (tax per $100 of 
jiroperty value) for the "rich" districts of 31 
cents and 70 cents for the '*i30or" districts. Futher- 
more, the low rates for the rich districts yielded 
$585 i)er pupil while the high rate for the poor 
districts yielded only $60 per pupil. The rich 
districts have the highest median family income 
and the lowest percentage of minority children, 
while the poor pro]3erty districts are poor in in- 
come and predominantly minority in composition. 

The court found that the classification system 
employed in Texas involved a "fundamental inter- 
est" (pducation) and was based upon wealth, and 
found no compelling state interest to justify such 
classification. 

Having found that the current system of financ- 
ing discriminates on the basis of wealth by per- 
mitting citizens of afiluent districts to provide a 
higher quality of education while paying lower 
taxes, the court left it to the defendants and the 
state legislature to devise a new fonn of financing 
public education which does not make the quality 
of public education a function of wealth other 
than the wealth of the state as a whole. The 
mandatory injunction was. stayed for two years 
in order to provide an opportunity to comply with 
the court's order. The court retained jurisdiction 
over the case. 

The Serrano Deeisioii In California 

The Rodriguez decision was handed down only 
a few months after Serrano v, Priesty^^ a 6-1 
decision of the California Supreme Court. In this 
case, too, there was a finding that the state (Cali- 
fornia), method of financing public school educa- 
tion was in violation of the equal protection clause 
of the U,S. Constitution. 

In examining the public school financing sys- 
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tern of the state, the court noted that by fai' the 
major source of revenue is the local property tax. 
The amount that can be I'aised is de])endent upon 
the tax l)ase — the assessed valuation of the pi*op- 
erty within a district. An exanij^le of the range 
within the State in a given year was the assessed 
valuation per unit of average daily attendance of 
elementary school childi'en ranging fi'om a low 
of $108 to a peak of $952,15(>, a 2'atio of 1 to 
10,000. This range of assessed valuation, together 
with the willingness of pai'ticular school district 
residents to tax themselves, detei-mined the 
amount available from locally i'aised funds, the 
main source of'revenue in that state. The ineciuity, 
howevei', again came in the fact that some dis- 
tricts taxed at far higher rates yet fell fai* 
below in funds available for education. 

The State of Califoi'nia contributes aid to the 
districts in the foi'm of "basic state aid", a flat 
grant pei* pupil, plus "equalization aid" and "sup- 
plemental aid." The court found that although 
the latter two pi'Ogranis "tempered the disparity 
which results from the vast vai'iations in real 
l)rope!*ty values, there remained wide differentials 
in the revonue available to individual districts, 
and consequently in the level of education expen- 
diture."^'^ 

The main thrust of the plaintiff's argument was 
that the Califoi-nia public school financing scheme 
violates the equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitution. In other 
cases, the U.S. Supreme Court has upheld legis- 
lative classification if a statute bears some ra- 
tional I'elationship to a conceivable state purpose, 
subject to two main exceptions to this general 
rule: 

"111 cases involving 'suspect cla.ssifications' o)* 
touching on 'fundamental interests' the court has 
ado])ted an attitude of active and ci'itical analysis, 
subjectiiig the classification to strict scrutiny."^'' 
Tn these cases the State has the bui'den of show- 
ing not only that it. has a compelling interest 
which justifies the law, but that the distinctions 
drawn by the law are necessary to further its pur- 
pose. 

The California court, after a lengthy analysis, 
found that the California school financing system 
classifies on the basis of wealth of a district and 
its residents (wealth being one of the suspect 
classifications under a funding scheme mandated 
in every detail by the California constitution and 
statutes.^^ The court found also that the Cali- 



foi'nia fiscal system has a dii-ect and significant 
impiict upon a fundanuMital interest, namely edu- 
cation. Finally, in applying the strict scrutiny 
standai'd. the court found that the iinancing sys- 
tem as pi'csently constituted is not neccssai'y to 
the attainment of any compelling state interest. 

The coui't in I'eaching its decision slated, "J3y 
our holding today we fui'thei* the cherished idea 
of Amei'ican education that in a democratic 
society fi'ee !)ublic schools shall make available to 
all children equally the abundarjt gifts and learn- 
ing."^' 

Jinlicial Basis for School FiuaiuM* Reform 

An impoi'tant point in both Sernnio and Rodri- 
(})icz is the characterization of education as a 
fundamental state interest. The two couils re- 
gard the rule that wealth classifications are illegal 
as applicable only to fundamental state interests, 
and both oiiinions I'efer to the long histoi-y of 
judicial expi'ession which has distinguished edu- 
cation from other government services. This (lual- 
itv — repeated court treatment of education as dif- 
fei-ent than otiier government sei'vice.s — began 
with Bvoim v. Board of Educdiiou (1954) 347 
U.S. 483. The Serntno and Rodrhiuez courts eacli 
(luoted a unanimous U.S. Sujireme Court in 
Brown.: 

"Today, education is perhaps the most im- 
poi'tant function of state and local govern- 
ments. . . . Tn these days, it is doubtful that any 
child may reasonably be expected to succeed in 
life if he is denied the opportunity of an edu- 
cation. Such an opportunity, where the state 
has undertaken to provide it, is a right which 
must be made available to all on equal terms. "^** 
This kind of treatment for public schools in the 
courts led the Serrano panel to classify education 
with voting rights and criminal rights as funda- 
mental interests not to be subjected to wealth dis- 
crimination (except in the case of a compelling 
.state intere.st); the Rodrifjuez court also applied 
the description "fundamental state interest" in a 
shortei* discussion. In both cases, education was 
singled out from other government services where 
no such court history has been established. This 
is the point which distinguishes cases involving 
uneciual schools from cases w^hich might complain 
about unequal sewers, road paving, or local gov- 
ernment services which the courts have never 
considered essential or fundamental interests of 
the state as in education. 

Both Serrano and Rodriguez distinguish 
Mclnnis v. Shapiro, 293 F. Supp. 327, (aff^d, mem. 
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sill), nom. 39.1 U.S. 322), the only important' pre- 
vious case ill which the U.S. Supreme Court has 
addressed the issues of school finance. In .1/(7// 
the Supreme Court refused to hear a conii)laint 
concerned with alleged school finance inequity 
which turned on i.ssues of approjoriate spending 
levels. But lladnuuez articulated the difference 
in recent cases: 

"[The] i)lainti(rs have not advocated that 
educational expenditures be e<iual for each 
child. Kather they have recommended the aj)- 
l)licatioii of the i)rinciple of 'fiscal neutrality.' 
Briefly summarized, this standard retjuires that 
the (juality of public education may not be a 
function of wealth, other than the wealth of 
the state as a whole."^-^ 

In light of the new issues i)osed to the U.S. Su- 
preme CoiD't by these decisions, it appears likely 
that the nation's highest court will, at the very 
least, rule on tlie merits- of this newly-raised legal 
pi'oblem. In the event the decision is afllrmed, it 
would outlaw the existing school finance systems 
in two major states, and most systems in use 
thi-oughout the nation, nearly all of which are 
similar in concept and effect. 

Oilier nevelopinenls in School Finance 
Ueforni 

The Serrano and Rodriguez cases have had a 
ti*eniendous impact throughout the country. Simi- 
lar suits ai'e now pending in at least 37 states, 
including Connecticut. Three i*ecent studies of 
State taxation as it affects i)ublic school education 
have commer.'.ed ui)on the courts' findings in 
Serrano and }*elated cases in presenting proposals 
for reform. 

The New Jersey Tax Policy Committee Report's 
recommendations, while first developed prior to, 
and independent of, all i*ecent judicial decisions, 
referred to Serrano in its report and concluded 
that: 

''Equality of educational opporttniiy under 
state and federal constitutions as t-ently in- 
terpreted by the coui'ts involves twu separate 
issues. (1) The equality of property tax burden 
to provide financial support foi' the state re- 
sponsibility in education now required by the 
weight of authority of those Courts which have 
passed on the issue. (2) Such equality of edu- 
cational opportunity as may be implied in equal 
expenditures per pupil. This has not yet been 
recognized by the courts as a statutory require- 
ment, so long as the funds pi'ovided by the state 
support a 'thorough and efficient' education, and 
the constitutionality of permitting any expen- 



ditures above that level in the discretion of the 
local sclu)ol board has not vet been determined." 
(Page 39 of Report 3). 

The New York State Commission on the Qual- 
ity, Cost and Financing of Elementary and Sec- 
ondaiT Education, at a note in its report (page 
2.2), states that the Serrano decision "seems 
likely to be of landmark significance" in the tenta- 
tive conclusion that "the states' system of public 
school finance denies children the equal protec- 
tion guaranteed under the Foui'teenth Amend- 
ment, because it pi'oduces substantial disparities 
among school districts in the amount of revenue 
available for education." While pointing out that 
the decision .has no immediate legal impact out- 
side California, "if its analysis is substantially 
correct, the public school finance .systems in the 
great prepondei'ance oiE" .states, including New 
York, are unconstitutional as well." 

A staff report to the California Senate, entitled 
"Final Re])ort to the Senate Select C'ommittee on 
School District Finance," devotes a chai)ter to the 
issues raised by the Serrano decision, the legal 
priiici])les involved, and the alternative metliods 
of finance available to a state in responding to 
Serrano. 

There has also been some critical comment on 
the Serrano decision and some of its underlying 
assumi)tions.-^ The most obvious such a.ssumption 
is that there is a proven relationshij:) between 
financial input and educational out]Hit, a subject 
we have treated below. Whatever the legal merits, 
however, the wrongs are evident and a tide of 
reform has begun. Quite possibly the U. S. Su- 
preme Court will require changes by its decision 
on Rodriguez (expected' in the si)ring of 1973). 
Whether or not that liappeiis, however, the lower 
court decisions have highlighted the need for 
action. 

Recommendations from the above studies and 
most others to date have suggested reliance on a 
reformed property tax for school finance, at least 
in large part. In formulating such programs, the 
studies emphasize what Serrano does not require. 
First, the jiroperty tax is not abolished, nor is a 
"local" tax necessarily prohibit' ■ uniform 
state-wide jn'operty tax for sch(» * another 
puri)ose would be perfectly acceptai>iu, or a local 
property tax could be approved if the tax system 
were restructured to give all .local itiss equal iund- 
raising capability, rather than permitting current 
variation in result due to local wealth. Second, 
the court cases do not require equality of expen- 
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(iitiM-e; the stjitcs must assure all coinnuiiiitics 
cqiial fund-raising ()l)p()rtunity, but local choice 
in the context of o(]ual ability to raise funds is not 
l^rohibited. Thirdly, the coui'ts have not deter- 
mined that e(iual oppoi-tunity be achieved imme- 
diately, noj* that absolute ecjuality of spending op- 
])oi'tunity need ai)i)ly in every case: the Serrano 
court i*eco)?nized that the Constitutional standard 
must be weighed against any "compelling state 
intei'est" in view of the specific facts in any jiai*- 
ticulai* state. Althf)ugh the California coui't found 
no state interest to justify the ciirreiit ineiiualities 
in the California system, the California court did 
not, and other courts are not likely to, deny that 
a state may tolerate ine(iuality for a period if it 
has installed a system bi-inging etiuality by stages 
ovej* some i-easonable period of time, nor that a 
state may i)ermit some, variation in opportunity 
to spend on schools for the sake of a ])ai'ticular 
state intei'est, such as ;^ desire to aid particular 
categ(U*ies of children, (e.g., handicapped, disad- 
vantaged 01* othei's) or fairness where cost of 
living 01* othei* factors differ across the .state. 

Lrgal I.vmi<;s of Coiiiirctiriil Srliool Fiiiaiiro 

Befoi'G examining the i.ssue of whether the 
Connecticut school finance .system is as ineciuitable 
as the systems held unconstitutional in California 
and Texas, a shoi't review of certain legal aspects 
of the Connecticut educational structure is in 
oi'dei*. Connecticut has not only recognized ele- 
mentary and secondaiy education a^: an "e.ssential 
state interest" by State Constitutional emi)hasis, 
but the Connecticut legislature has fui'ther inter- 
preted and api)lied this mandate by statute which 
deci'ees that every child should have an "equal 
oppoi'tunity to i*eceive a suitai)le pi'ogram of edu- 
cational experience." 

The Connecticut Constitution jDrovides in Ar- 
ticle 8, Section 1, treating matters that pertain to 
education, that: 

"There shall always be free public elementai*y 
and secondary schools in the State. The Gen- 
eral Assembly shall implement this jDrinci pie by 
appropriate legislation." 

This Constitutional provision pai*allels other 
State Constitutional wording that virtually all 
states have kept in some similar fonn ever since 
their fii*st constitution. It is on this basis that 
the courts have recognized educiition as an "essen- 
tial state intei'est*' (which is a key point in the 
analysis that the pi*esent system of school finance 



is unconstitutional). The provision jirovides the 
ollicial Ijasis for ti'catm'.Mit of i)ul)lic education as 
a ver.\' special and uniijue concern. 

.A recent enactment in a long histoiy of legis- 
lation adoi)ted by the (Jeneral .Assembly on the 
subject of education ties the above con.-Uitutional 
j)r(»visi()ns to anothei* constitutional i)rincii)le in a 
further enunciation of the educational intei'csts 
of the State. Article 1, Section I, proclaims that, 
".All men when they h)V\v. a social c(jmpact, ai'e 
tHiual in right." Section lO-.la, Henei-al Statutes 
of Connecticut, nir>8 Revision (lOdO Public Act 
No. ()()(}, Section I) i)rovides in i)art that: 

"The educational ^interests of the State shall 
include, but not be limited to, the concern of 
the State (I) that each child .shall have for the 
l)e}*iod prescribed in the General Statutes etjual 
opportunity to receive a suitable i)rogram of 
educational exjierience (2) that each school dis- 
trict shall finance at a reasonable level an edu- 
cational program designed to achieve this end." 

The Legislature, then, has decreed that: (I) Kach 
child shall have an e(]ual oppoilunity to i-eceive a 
suitable program of educational exi)erience, and 
(2) each school district shall finance and devise 
an educational jDrogram designed to achieve this 
end. Put ;?nother way, the State has mandated 
that e()ual educational oi)i)()rtunity is to be pro- 
vided for each child of tlie State and that this is 
to be achieved through programs devised and 
financed by the separate school districts. 

Whether a "suitable program" of school financ- 
ing can l)e jirovided is in part detei*mined by the 
"wealth" available to supjDort and finance such a 
l^rogram. Under our present system of school 
financing, in which i*evenue is mainly raised by a 
tax levied on the property base of the town, it is 
apparent that the greater the disparity between 
the wealth of school districts the more diificult it 
will be for some towns to meet the "equal opi^or- 
tunity" requirement for its children. Indeed, if a 
certain minimum level of expenditure is necessary 
to pi'ovide a "suitable program of educational ex- 
perience," it may be impossible for some towns 
to cai'iy out such a mandate under the present 
system of financing schools, Detailed analysis of 
wealth differentials among towns will follow later 
in this part. The point to remember here is that 
national court decisions (when related to oui* own 
State Constitutional mandate) ard the Connecti- 
cut Constitution itself, as intei'preted by legisla- 
tive statement, requii*e equal oi)i)ortunity through- 
out the State. 
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Pul)lje Sdiool Finance in Connecliciil Today 



Financing;' of i)ui)l)c school education in Con- 
necticut is shai'ed. albeit in hij^hly unecjual pro- 
portions, by the thi'ee levels of jrovei'nment: local, 
state, and fedei-ab This combined effort resulted 
in a total ex])enditure of $707,987,172 during the 
school year 'i970-71 foi* our i)ublic elementary and 
secondaiy school systems. 

Total Net Current Kx])enses (Operatinjr Kx- 
])enses), which accounted for the greatest j)ortion 
of the total, e(jualled $ri9'l,0M,517. The I'emaining 
amount of $lf)3,972,Go5 was used for the i)urpose 
of Debt Sei'vice (i)rincii)al and interest on bonds 
and notes foi* school building constriction), 
Ivjuipment and Transpoilation, Xet Current Ex- 
penditui'es are usually cited as the faii'est basis 
foi' comparing districts and as the best financial 
measure of educational resources available. 

Net Current J'>xi)enditnres have grown rapidly, 
from ai)pi'oximately $183 million in 1960-Gl to 
$59'! million ten years later. In i)art, this 300*;^ 
inci'ease t.v:*s due to a growing school en}-ollment 
(over -10'; ) but per ])upil costs also rose from 
$381 ^o $894 in in years. The tiixpayei's and 
l)arents of Connecticut have sought better educa- 
tion, which is a universal trend in our time and 
in a society whei'e increasing ailluence ])ermits us 
to invest moi*e in education, and the funds have 
been i*aised foi' this i)uri)Ose. 

Table B-I shows the contrilnitions of Federal, 
State and local govei'nments to Net Current Ex- 
pense items ovei* the })ast 30 years. .An inspection 
of the table indicates that local government has 
contributed by far the greatest sliare of the dol- 
lai's foi* education, v'.ith State funds a somewhat 
distant second. Only mi recent years (after 1903) 
has the Federal sector Ijegun to aid the public 
school system with money for si)er5al programs. 
Even in 1971t Federal funds accounted for only 
3.2'',r of Net Current Expenses, and much of that 
money was, as will l)e seen, earmar'ved for s])ecial 
programs and uses in resi)onse to particular na- 
tional ])robIems and goals. 

Chart B-1 i^'esents the breakdown of total 
expenses (both operating expenditui'es and capi- 
tal and ti*an spoliation costs) for the school year 
1970-71, by source,2i 

Lornl Fiinils 

Local governments in Connecticut rely almost 
exclusively upon the property tax as the means 
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of taxing its citizeni-y. This is because local gov- 
ernments are generally unable to imi)ose other 
taxes to generate meaningful sums of revenue. In 
1970, all but $5.1 million of the $728.2 million re- 
ceived from local taxes was derived from the 
l)roi)erty tax.^^ 

Table B*2 depicts by major category the dollar 
expenditure and revenue toUds of Connecticut 
local governments for the years 19G1, 19G5, and 
1970, with percentage increases for those periods. 
In 1970 the i)roi)erty tax accounted for 65.4'';/ of 
total General Revenue. The balance was i*eceived 
by towns from miscellaneous charges and rev- 
enues of other government agencies. Foi* the mme 
year total school ex])enditures accounted for 
4(5. G*;^ of total General Revenues. 
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Table H-3 jjre.sents school t>M)eratinff totals (Net 
Current Exi)enditures) for the 1G9 towns during 
the school year 1970-71, ordered from Iiighest to 
lowest per pupil expenditure. 

The average Net Current Expenditure per 
l)upil for the 109 towns in Connecticut during the 
school year 1970-71 was $893.G1. However, a wide 
disparity exists between the towns at the top of 
the list compared to those at the bottom. The 
top five towns of Darien, Westpoil, Xew Canaan, 
Hartford, and Greenwich spent an average of 
5^1,289.7^^ in Net Current Expense per pupil which 
was almost 21,4 times that spent by the five towns 
at the bottom end of the list. These five towns 
of Nortli Stonington, Ashford, Canterbury, Sterl- 
ing, and Griswold spent, on the average, $578.12 
in Net Current Expense per pupil, approximately 
65 of the State average. 

State Go%'<Tiiiiioiit 

State aid in support of public school education 
is governed by Title 10 of the Connecticut General 
SUitutes» Financial assistance to the 1G9 school 
towns is provided l)y the State grant system, un- 
der the supervision of the Department of Educa- 
tion. Allocation of funds to towns for education 
is directed in three particular areas: General Aid, 



Fund.s f(jr New Schools and Transportation, and 
Special Aid. 

General Aid (State Aid to Town.s) is in the 
form of a flat grant distributed to the towns 
according to .student enrollment (average daily 
membersliip, or ADM) of the towns. In school 
year 1970-71, this figure was $2(>V) per student; 
it has been increased to $215 per student for 
.school year 1972-73. The flat grant repre.sents 
HK'i'e than half of all State assistance, and it is 
widely recognized today that a State flat grant 
does not grapple efl^ectively with the pi'oblem3 of 
une(|ual expenditure. 

Funds for new school construction and trans- 
portation is the .second area in which the State 
assists in public schoof, financing. These grants 
are made available ur;der several programs to 
a.ssist school districts in new .school building 
projects and in meetiing transportation exi)enses. 
Half of .school constriction costs and half of 
ti-ansportation ex))enditui'es are paid by the State 
under this large program. The purpose of the 
grants, however, is not equalization, nor is that 
the efl!"ect. These grants assist towns hit with 
substantial need for new school facilities due to 
l)opulation growth, as well as rural towns where 
transportation costs are high. In terms of equali- 
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Wrslon 


1 1 ' M 1 ^» 


10 


Sharon 


1 0*^7 (K I 


1 1 


\i'\v liavrn 


1 09'i.r>ri 


12 


Mri(l^r;vat«'r* 


1 <)0(t 71 






1 .0IM>.7'1 




W:if:hirij^tf>n * 


1 o^^^^7•l 


ITi 


Ka.Mon 


1 ,070. 7:i 


ir» 


Stamford 


1 007 J H 


17 


I'!a.«!t HartforcJ 


1 050. 2<) 


18 


Ham(i(»n 




19 


\oiih Haven 


1 0.'>-3.2] 


20 




1 028.72 


21 


111 t\ I, J 


1 022. 9H 


22 


C*orn\vall 


1 020.97 




N<^\v London 


1 01 5. IS 


21 


KairtM'ld 


1 00], 9H 


2r» ■ 




!I99,9 1 




Morris* 


999.9 1 




Warren* 


999.9 1 


28 


Rocky Hill 


9!Mi,42 


29 


l''arminjrton 


!#S2 7<> 


'«() 


Kidj^riH'lu 


981 .97 




Avon 


97r>.!^2 




Si rat foi'd 


970. 2 K 






9G0.1 S 




Kon 


95-1. 7fl 


;ir> 


Wwinjrlon 


.f 1 .T,'l «, 


'M 






M7 






.'i8 


ColumUia 


940 09 


.*i9 


Wot hi' rs field 


9*i3 82 


40 


North Canaan 




41 


Woodondj^p 


9 MO 05 


42 


Nonvalk 


929.10 


4:{ 


Mansf'.rld 


928y»r» 


44 




920.80 


45 


Sherman 


918.92 


4r> 


1 >anbury 


911.59 


47 


Oran^re 


908.29 


48 


Salisfm ry 


9(»7.4<) 


49 


Kllint^ton 


89!>.r»:^ 


50 


Itolton 


895.79 


51 


Newtown 


895.20 


52 


Old Say brook 


891.80 


5:^ 


Waterbury 


887.14 


54 


Manchester 


87:i.2.'J 


55 


Old Lyme 


87:i.08 


56 


Trumbull 


872,27 


57 


Middletown 


808.75 





\KT CrKKKXr KWl 


ASKS 




( ()|)rraiin)j: l'!xjM'n.<<' 


'S 1 


Kank Town 


.A r.iOuiii 




I'm»1 hany 


S07.9:) 


r)9 


Mn.-il ^ir:^nl)y 


S5S.9L: 




liurham* 


s.'iO.,'i;i 




Middlelield* 


srir,.ri:; 




('olel)ri>ok 


sri5.-i 1 


o:; 


Neu- Hartford 


S."i4.92 




lipop Kiver 


8 5 1.00 




.Middlehiiry* 


S5-1.5.'i 




.Southitury * 


8. 'hi.')."! 


r)7 


.^t'r)lland 


sr».*^.72 


OH 


Cheshire 


S.5().I*(i 


r»9 


Rrthb'hern ' 


HTiM.fi 1 




\V<»odbury " 


sri(».o 1 


71 


Hampton 


8 I I. 21 


7'"' 


Mastonbury 


81;;. 2:1 


7.'S 


West Haven 


8 1 1.7*i 


74 


Windsor 


HM!*.5;{ 


75 


WiTidham 


8:19.52 


74*1 


.SuOield 


8.';0.7-l 


77 


Simsbury 


8:m.oi 


7H 


Ka.'^t \Vii5dsi)r 


8:i.'^.4."! 


7!# 


fieri in 


8:^2,70 


8(» 


Andovrr 


8:M.!K) 


K 1 


Watrrford 


h;:i.44 


K2 


Norfolk 


8:{1.M0 




Stiuth Windsor 


829.^.5 


84 


Milfuni 


827.7;^ 


85 


(Iroton 


827.07 


841 


Chester 


820. fi 5 


87 


I'lairnille 


820.29 


K8 


K'astford 


821.1.'^ 


89 


Tortland 


822.82 


!*0 


.Sto nin^ton 


. 82 2. '12 


!M 


Canton 


82fi.51 


92 


Ciuilford 


820,5) 


U:i 


Hast Ha*ldam 


817.81 


i>4 


lirookfield 


8lO,.iO 


95 


lirid^pport 


8M.2:^ 


90 


Wallin^jford 


8 1 2.89 


97 


\e\v Milf<»r\i 


8(t8.87 


98 


{'.ran ford 


8(^7.2r> 


99 


Chaplin 


80f;.85 


100 


Monroe 


805.52 


101 


New IJritain 


804.00 


102 


Vernon 


8o:'..ii4 


io;i 


Madison 


80O.r»0 


104 


Kast Lyme 


797.29 


105 


Kast Hanij>ton 


795.09 


100 


Karkhamsted 


79r{.;i9 


107 


firanby 


79:^.22 


108 


Hart land 


792.85 


109 


Willinpton 


789.45 


110 


Marlborou^'-h 


778.50 


111 


Westbrook 


777.85 


112 


Xorwich 


776.17 


li:i 


Colchester 


775.91 


114 


Haddam 


772.;n 





N f.T crKKKN i |;viM 


:nsls 




U>p«'rati!i;.'. I'.xpt-nsi 


•s 1 


Kank Tiuvn 


A rii« unit 


115 


Co vent ry 


7»»9.2>^ 




.SdHlrrs 


7«r.l2 


1 17 


SlalTonl 


7t»:i,77 


lis 


Windsor Locks 


7*i2.2:: 


119 


Wotxlstiu'k 


70 IK.-. 


12i> 


Harwiriton 


757. H«; 


121 


NMnehesii'v 


75L7-I 


122 


Torrin^tnn 


752.71) 


12:: 


New I''airli<<ld 


752.":ri 


124 


Hrltnm 


7 i:*.7 t 


125 


.■\n:^oni.'i 


7 17.71 


120 


Wat«'rt<»vvn 


745.on 


127 


.Meriden 


7 14.12 


128 


( "riion 


74 l.r"»2 


129 


rrornwrll 


7::7.J2 


i:iO 


Lurlinjrton 


7::r»,ni 


i::i 


SaU-ni 


7: 1 1.72 


i:j2 


Montville 




i:::; 


llristol 


7:10. no 


1 :\\ 


1 >erby 


728. 7«! 


i:'.5 


Trrston 


724.79 


i:!0 


KiliinKly 


717.72 


i::7 


Southiii^rton 


7i7.ir» 


i:'.8 


Last Haven 


7i:i.»2 


i:;9 


lirookl vn 


70|*.K2 


1-10 


Tnllantt 


709. :'5 


Ml 


I'utn.am 


7(h;.::o 


112 


I'onifn'l 


705. 88 


li:^ 


I^ozrah 


71 ".1.^2 


111 


Thompson 


09IK21 


M5 


N'aujratuck 


0!*7.77 


MO 


Ledyard 


r»94'».80 


117 


Clinton 


ri95.:'.9 


M8 


Killing'- worth 


084.0:: 


MI> 


Thomaston 


08::.r,9 


15(» 


North Hranford 


08:;. 5? 


l.M 


Franklin 


07(».97 


152 


SprajTue 


058.87 


]rr.\ 


.Sevm<')ur 


057.7 1 


154 


Sh'ehon 


054.29 


1 .1.1 


r^niieiii 


052.27 


150 


Plymouth 


05 1 .:i9 


157 


Lefjanon 


048.50 


158 


Oxforfl 


047.7r, 


159 


!?<'acon PalLs* 






Prosi>ecl* 


040.2:J 


101 


Vrdiintown 


o:i:i.ori 


102 


Wolcott 


or;2.o7 


10:? 


Plain field 


028. IK 


10.1 


Lisf»on 


024.17 


105 


North Stonin^ton 


02:{.H> 


100 


Ashford 


010.2:i 


107 


Canterbury 


557.70 


108 


Sterling 


555.50 


109 


C;ris\vold 


5:',8.f>2 


Slat 


e-wide Average 


89:^.01 



Source: Local PuhUe Schoo} Kxpenffr^i nrnl St4itc Aid in CoynwcVicut, Connecticut Public Kxpendilure CounciL January, 
1972, pp. ao rU. *Repional school districts. 



zation, there is no distinction made as to whether 
a school (iistrict receiving this aid is a high- 
expenditure or low-expenditure town, and the 
State often pays the most to the highest-expendi- 
ture towns for expensive new schools. 

Special Aid to Towns includes numerous cate- 



gorical programs that are dependent upon par- 
ticular need; the variety of these range from 
programs for the disadvantaged and occupational 
training programs to special training for the 
handicapi>ed and the gifted child as well. Re- 
quirements for eligibility vary among these pro- 
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jrnims, as dcics financial assistance. About \0'f 
of the State aid ioUi] is accounted for by tliese 
programs, Altliouj^li many of tlu<se proj^rams 
serve some disadvantaj^od individuals, this is not 
a larj^e source of funds for the considerable extra 
costs of educating many disadvantaged individ- 
uals, and these j)rogramr» do not permit much 
ecjualization among the towns. 

The breakdown of State aid figures^'' for j)ul)lic 
.school financing for the 1970-71 school year were: 



Operating Expenses: 

Ceneral aid 

Special aid 
New Schools and 
Transportiition: 

Total State Aid 
to Public Schools 



$131,008,58] 52.0^; 
25,217.275 10.0*;^ 

9G,144,aiG 38.0^1 



$252,970,802 100.0';; 



Overall, existing State aid to local school .sys- 
tems is both substantial and well-designed for 
I)articular pnrj)0ses: general support, help for 
growing towns, and incentives for many desiralde 
special prv')grams. But these progiams do not 
meet the problems raised here. Exi.sting pro- 
grams .should be continued or, at least, evaluated 
on their own merits in light of their own purpo.ses, 
apart and separate froi^i) the issues raised in these 
pages. 

Federal Aid 

Participation by the Federal government in the 
financing of public .schools is lelatively minor. 



In the 1970-71 school year. Federal funds, repre- 
st'nted only 2.<iS of total public school expenses 
f4»r i^'ic KiO towns. (All of this aid is f(»r oj)erat- 
in^^ expense, and the total rojjrosents :>.2^r n{ 
Net Current Expenses.) Although, <i»n tlie aver- 
age, this figure is not very significant, it is worth- 
while to mention that, taken as a j)orcent of total 
expenses, the range for t'hc individual t<Avns was 
consideral)le. In ten t<iwns no Federal i)articipa- 
tion v^'JiS evident, while in the town of Groton 
Federal assistance represented 21 of total 
expen.ses. 

Federal aid to the towns in the form of grants 
for particular programs is similar to si)ecial aid 
programs by the State. Tl:at is, these programs 
are designed for 3)articular i)olicy purpo.^^es other 
than equalization and they serve largely tho.se 
puri)o.ses alone, with little or no efiualization effect. 
The.^e categorical grants, which numlier forty-five, 
also include aid for higher education.^^ 

At the i)resent time there ai-e additional funds 
accruing to the State and local govenimenls from 
revenue-sharing proiK).suls being studied by Con- 
gress. Some i)ortion of whatever Conncnrticut re- 
ceives could be used to meet i)ublic .school financ- 
ing. Ibmever, when compared to the ioUil 
expenditure of $758 million in .school year 1970-71, 
these receipts will not (lra.sticiilly affect the 
present financing picture. Even the very large 
•\mounts being suggested for new propo.sals dur- 
ing the next Administration are n<it only unlikely 
to materialize for at least .several years, but it i.<4 
very unlikely that such amoiavits would bring 
ecpiality or substantially alter current finance 
patterns unle.^s carefully /^^i^jsigned to do so. 



Wliafs Wroiijj With Our Sysleiii Now? 



This .section highlights what is basically wrong 
with Connecticut's system today: that the current 
system is grossly unfair to our t;ixpayers and 
inherently unequal for our students. The funda- 
mental ine(iuity of financing a State public school 
system by local proixjily t;ix is that inequality of 
j)roperty values by town forces many towns to 
settle for low school expenditures, even while the 
t;ix])ayers of those same towns face some of the 
highest tax rates in the State. 

This j)roblem can be seen by comparing two 
typical towns in Connecticut. Town A spends 



$1,000 i)er .student from local property tax 
revenues and Town B spends $500 i)er student. 
Both towns also receive $300 per student of State 
and Federal aid, and both towns spend two-thirds 
of theii- local proj)ei ty tax revenues on education. 
But Town A — enjoying high exi)enditure for 
schools — imposes an adjusted Uix rate ef o?dy 
15 mills (on full current market value of all prop- 
eily) while Town B faces a tax rate of 30 mills, 
or twice as great, even to raise half as much for 
education. In short, many towns can tax far less^ 
and spend much more; and those less fortunate 
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towns can never catdi up in sdiool expend iturc 
because taxes are already as )ii>2:h as lionieowners 
can tolerate. 

The inecjuity of the system can he seen vividly 
when two t4ixj)ayers of eciual income, livinjr in 
siniilar liomes of e(|ual value, are con^paicd, 
family in Town A pays a j>n>pei'ty Uix hill of $(><Hi 
per year, or 15 mills on a $10,000 liomc, and th-; 
children attend excellent schools reflcctinj^ ex- 
penditures of per student. A family oT 
cHjual means in Town H pays $1,200 j)er year in 
property t^ixes, or twice as nnich, and yet their 
diihJren attend schools where only half as nnidi 
local money is available and, even with State aio, 
school ex])enditures are only SrtOO j)er student. 

This (hial ij cHpiity — a family can pay more 
and ji^et less for its children — is the fundamental 
issue of schcicl fmancr. It has been explained 
above that such a system mny be ruled illegal 
)>y the U.S. Supieme Court, and that such in- 
herent inecjuity violate:; the spirit of the Connecti- 
cut Constitution and the laws wliich the lesi.'^^hi- 
ture has passed under the State Constitution, 
Those are ^rood reasons to act. It will ))e explained 



below that — even while school expench'tures are 
not the only factor in (]Uality education — such 
lar^re dilferentials as aie found in Connecticut 
cannot helj) but deny many chihben an oj)por- 
tunity e<iual to chihben in hi^rher exjiendituro 
sch<H)ls. That is ^*h)(\ rea.son to act. Also ad- 
(b*essed below i.s, the ellect of oui' current systeJn 
(Wi conununity development, ^rivin^r a fmancial 
incentive foj' the most allluent to live in towns 
j)oj)ulated only by other allluent jiersons and 
jrivinjr all towns an incentive to keej) out the j)oor. 
Those are also j^ood reasons to act, 

Hefore turning? to other asjiects of this jirol)- 
lem, it is impculant to Mirxcy the scope of Con- 
necticut's jiroblem. The (b amatic exami?!es above, 
where one family jiaid twice as much in taxes yet 
saw only half as much becominji: available for 
their cbildren\s educati(ui, is not rare. In some 
eases, the ine<iuities ai e worse. Overall, si^jnificant 
ineciuities are aj)])arent in conijiarinj^ the lar^e 
majority of towns. 

Table B-1 shows the 20 towns in Connecticut 
where .school expenditures are highest and the 



TABLK H- 1 : Srliool Kxpeiulitiirrs and KfTccliv*' Sriiool Tax Raft' 



20 Highest 

Kxp(<ndi(uri* \*»t Current School ICfTtM'tivo School 

JINrnVNS Kvprndifurt' (197(M) l ux HatvOUUs) 



Darieii 


$1,4G9 


14.3 


WestjKirt 


^,315 


12.2 


New Canaan 


1,301 


12.7 


Hartford 


l.lS'l 


12.4 


Greenwich 


1,17G 


5.8 


Wilton 


l.lfil 


1C.3 


West Hartford 


l.MO 


12.G 


Canaan 


],13.1 


10.1 


Weston 


1,123 


15.7 


Sharon 


1,097 


12.9 


New Haven 


1,095 


11.5 


Bridgewater 


1,091 


12.9 


Roxbiiry 


1,091 


9.2 


Wasliingrton 


1,091 


13.1 


Eastoii 


1,071 


12.G 


Slanifoi'd 


1,0G7 


10.4 


East Hartford 


1,050 


14.9 


Hamden 


1,043 


12.0 


North Haven 


1,034 


14.2 


Redding 


1,029 


14.5 


High Expenditure 






Average 


$1,138 


12.1 



20 Ivowest 

Kxp*»ndif urr Not Current Sch<M)l ICffcctivo Sch<M)1 

TOWNS Kxpc-ndirun- (1970-1) Ta\ Kafe (Mills) 



North Branford 


$084 


IG.l 


Franklin 


G71 


11.1 


Spi'agiie 


G59 


13.6 


Seymoii r 


fi58 


13.6 


Shelton 


G51 


9.4 


Enfield 


G52 


18.2 


Plymouth 


G51 


14.0 


Lebanon 


fi49 


1.5.2 


O.vford 


G48 


11.8 


Beacon Falls 


G40 


8.5 


Prospect 


G40 


13.7 


Valuntown 


G34 


16.0 


Wolcott 


G32 


18.7 


Plainfield 


G28 


15.7 


Lisbon 


G24 


17.0 


North Stonington 


623 


31.8 


Ash ford 


GIG 


12.6 


Canterbui-y 


5.'')8 


15.8 


Sterling 


556 


20.5 


Griswold 


538 


12.0 


Low Expenditure 






Average 


$ 621 


15.0 
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TAIILK B-o: 


School Expr 


nditiirc and 


Tax Ral«. 100 Towns 


KaiikiMl 


hy Tax Base 






l^iTI Mill UuK- 




71 rrrrupil 


19T 


i Mill K:il<- 


19 


70.71 Per Puni! 


(Sclidol l''iin<l« 


1970. 


(S.1 


iiHti riiii<i> 




NVt Current Onh. On Full 1971 


i >"^" 


t (iurrriil 


Otllv. 1 


On Kiill I'i 


TOWN 


Kxp<»ndi!ure* 


Miirk.M V:ilii.-) 


TOW \ I.\p» ndi3iire 


,M:irkrI >:ilMc) 


(Jreenwich 


S1.17C 


5.8 


Sonicrs 


O M) / 




1 1)40 


Salisbury 


907 


7.9 


South Windsor 


QOO 




1 o.o 


Canaan 


1.134 


10.1 


MKloJenelo 


Q^7 
OO / 






Corn wall 


1.021 


9.3 


Spraj?ue 








Middlebury 


855 


6.9 


Asliford 


ulo 






Lyme 


921, 


8.7 


Seyniou r 


i\ ;q 




J o.u 


Koxbury 


1.091 


9.2 


Noi'wich 


/ / n 






Iladdam 


772 


6.8 


Monroe 






17 Q 


Wcstport 


i.;ii5 


12.2 


East Hampton 


i \yy 




17 5^ 
1 1 .0 


Darien 


1.1 G9 


14.3 


Mans\field 






Mv.y 


New Canaan 


1.304 


12.7 


Watet*to\\*n 


7 i 






Stamford 


1.0G7 


10.4 


Harwinton 


7 r;Q 




10.0 


Sherman 


919 


8.9 


(iranoy 


i 




J 0.0 


Kssex 


944 


10.1 


Burlinjrton 






ly.^i 


Old Say))r()()k 


892 


9.8 


North Bi*aiiford 


()04 




1 1). 1 


Middletown 


869 


8.5 


Ivel)anon 








West Hartford 


l.MO 


12.6 


i^oiton 


Ol70 




91 9 


So 11 tilbury 


855 


8.3 


Willin^ton 






ly.f) 


West brook 


778 


8.9 


MarII)orough 


770 




9Q c\ 


Easton 


1,071 


12.G 


Plymouth 


1)0 1 






Berlin 


833 


9.2 


Vernon 


oUo 




1 Q n 


Sharon 


1,097 


12.9 


Otall fSTCt 








Hartford 


1,184 


12.4 


Preston 






1 0.0 


Fairfield 


1,002 


10.8 


Brooklyn 


7 1 n 




i U.O 


Old I^ynie 


873 


10.6 


Thompson 


i)yy 




1 K 

1 o.-ij 


Stratford 


764 


10.4 


Prospect 


c \c\ 
\y\\) 




1 Q 7 


Haniden 


1.043 


12.0 


Ledyard 


by / 




1 1 


Kent 


955 


11.8 


Ellington 


yuu 




9Q ft 


Bloonifield 


1„023 


12.7 


Colchester 


77^? 




91 Q 


New Haven 


1.095 


11.5 


Durliani 


Q f^7 




.iO.U 


Rocky Hill 


996 


13.0 


Hebron 


7oU 




00 Q 


Wilton 


1.161 


16.3 


Hampton 






90 7 


Redding- 


1,029 


14.5 


Pomfret 


7Uo 




17 1 


Waterford 


831 


9.1 


Andover 






OK 1 


Branford 


807 


9.6 


Voluntown 






io.U 


droton 


828 


6.7 


uriswola 






\cSj 


Bridgewater 


1.091 


12.9 


T> r<4- ^1 

i5ristoi 


7o0 




OA 0 


Washington 


1,091 


13.1 


rlainiiela 


GJo 




15.7 


Woodbridge 


930 


14.6 


iLniieln 


6 J) J 






W^eston 


1,123 


15.7 


Last Haven 


71d 




iy.7 


Farmington 


983 


12.6 


OV'Vl 1/1(1111.4 






9fS s 


Norwalk 


929 


11.5 


Bozrah 


702 




18.9 


Wethersfield 


934 


1 '> 5 


Coventj-y 


7G9 




22.5 


Orange 


908 


13.5 


Lisbon 


624 




17.0 


Nortli Haven 


1.034 


14.2 


Wolcott 


632 




18.7 


Avon 


976 


13,7 


Tolland 


709 




24.8 


New Britain 


805 


8.9 


Canterbury 


558 




15.8 


North Canaan 


933 


13.2 


Chaplin 


807 




32.5 


New Milford 


809 


11.7 


Sterling 


556 




20.5 


Trumbull 


872 


11.8 


North Stonington 


623 




31.8 


Top 50 Towns Avg. $ 989 


11.1 


Last 50 Towns Avg. 


^32 




~i9^ 
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20 towns where ex])onditrves are lowest. Xoxt 
t(» eadi town is the "true'' tax rate, adjusted 
ollicial figures which reflect mill rates on full 
current market value of property and includinjr 
u\]\y that ])ortion of the tax rate which can be 
attributed to school expencJitures. As can be 
seen» the very to]) town spends almost three times 
as much as the very i)(>ttom town ($MG9 vs. $538) 
and yet the tax rate is only slijrhtly greater. The 
top 1(J as a ^M'oup spent .$1210 with a tax rate of 
12,0 mills while tlie last 10 spent an average of 
$()0r), or exactly half as much, with a tax rate 
ajxpi-oximately 50*^^^ create?* (17.-1 mills). The 
toj) 20 and bottom 20 are e(|ually far apart, ar^ 
Tal)le B-f) .shows — all 20 at the to]) s])end over 
SI 000 and none of the la.st 20 s])end over $700, 
yet the avera{jre school tax rate is .30'r hi^diei- in 
tlie last 20 towns. 

Another p(^rspective on these tax rate and 
expenditure differences i.s the impossil)ility of 
e(iual s))endinj2: by the currently low-exi)enditui*e 
towns. For exami)le, the last 20 towns, now spend- 
In^r iin averaji^e of $021 per student, would re(iuire 
an increase of $100 to draw neai* any of the to|) 
20 towns. To rai.se anothei* $-100 j)er .student 
from local i)ropei'ty taxes, these towns would 
have to double their current .school tax rates — 
an unreali.stic alternative for most, since this 
would \n\t any town with such a hi^rh I'nte at a 
real disadvanta)a^e in attracting business and in- 



dustrial taxjiayers. The choice of scIkioI expen- 
ditures; then, is now not a choice at all — some 
towns simply cannot raise as nnicli as otliers }jy 
the proi)ei*ty tax. 

Table B-o .^'hows 100 selected towns oi'dered" 
accoi'dinjr to tax base pei* student, hi this ^I'^'i^P. 
remarkable dilVeirnces can be seen for well over 
half tlie towns in the State. The top 10 avera^o 
SIOGO in expenditure with a tax rate of <M mills 
compared to $08:^ pcv student with a tax rate of 
22.8 mills in the bottom 10 towns, The difrertMitial 
of school ex]>enditure is $)>8*->: or over 50' ^ more, 
with a tax rate les.^ than half as ^roat. 

Taking tlio entire 100 tow?is shown in Tafile 
B-f), the differentials are still i*eadiiy ap])aront. 
The top 50 tow?js s/)e?i<l $080 per student average 
while the last 50 towns average $7:^>2. ^*et the 
top 50 e?ijo\' a tax rate ]]A mills cofTipar'ed 
to 10.0 mills in the last 50 towns. .A^ain. the 
iiuviuity is clear — the toj) 50 towns si)end $207 
l)er student more while enjoyinjr a tax rate ju.st 
over half as j^reat as the iasi 50. Furthermore, 
the last 50 towns would have to increase their 
taxes almo.st 10 mills on the averajre to raise 
eiioujrh local funds t(^ match spending in the other 
towns — an unreali.stic alternative, since that 
would mean a tax rate two-and-one-lialf tin)es that 
of the to]) towns. 



Measuring 

As explained above, the basic i)roblem in the 
existiii}^ scliool finance .system is that a given tax 
rate i)roduces very une(iual amounts of money on 
a i)er pui)il basis in various towns. As .shown by 
examples .some towns are able to s])end two and 
almost three times as much i)er student as other 
towns even though the high exi)enditure towns , 
enjoy tiix rates one-half or even one-third as great 
as in the lower expenditure towns. 

One way to summarize this problem, and a good 
standard to use in measuring alternatives^ is the 
use of a "yield per mill per student** measure. The 
essence of the disparity am^ng towns in terms of 
tax rates and per pupil expenditures is simply that 
some towns have much more property value per 
student and thus greater tax revenues per student 
at any given mill rate. This mathematical rela- 
tionship, while not the entire problem, summar- 



Ineqiialily 

i'/es the basic flaw in the current system which 
leads to the other, l)roader i)!*oblems previously 
exi;iained in more detail. 

The use of a "yield per mill per student" mea.s- 
ure simi)ly involves the following. By taking the 
total amount of propei-ty value (cun*ent market 
value of all i)roi)erty subject to the local i)i'oi)ei*ty 
tax) in a given town and dividing that total by 
the numl)er of students in the local school .system, 
a measure called "f)roperty value per student" is 
derived. Property value per student, in turn, re- 
lates very simply to tax yield — that is, every 
$1,000 of taxable property value per student i)ro- 
duces approximately $1 of school revenues per 
student for each mill of tax rate, meaning that 
$50,000 property value ])er student would prr)vide 
ai)])roxiniately $50 per student for each mill in the 
tax rate. It then becomes a simple matter to mul- 
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tiply yield i)er mill per student times mill l ate to 
detei'mine hoNV much money would be available on 
a i)ei' student basis. To tc:ke an exam])le, a town 
with $50,000 pi'oi)erty value per student would 
enjoy ai)i)roximate]y $50 yield for every mill of 
the tax i-ate and a tax rate of 10 mills would yield 
$500 i)er student, J 5 mills would yield $750 and 
20 mills wouhl yield $1,000. When the yield per 
student i)ei* mill is, foi* example, twice as gi*eat 
from one town to the othei*, the town with twice 
the yield can spend twice as much per student at 
the same tax rate, or sj)end the same amount ])er 
student at half the tax I'ate oi* settle on some com- 
bination between the two extremes. 

Yield i)ei- mill pei* student, then, becomes a good 
measure of the (\egree of inequality among towns. 
If the "richest" towns have a yield ])er mill per 
student of twice the **i)oorest*' towns, then the 
choice is twice as much expenditui*e or half the 
tax rate. If the yield ])er mill per student i*ate is 
foui' times as gi*eat in the toj) as opposed to the 
bottom towns, then the choice is l)etween foui* 
times the expenditure at the same tax rate, one- 
foui'th as great a tax rate with equal expenditures 
or, perhai)S, a combination of the two such as 
twice as much expenditui'e and one-half the tax 
rate both at the same time. Yield pei* mill pei* 
student i'ei)i*esents the actual opportunity for 
school expenditure which a town faces. 

In Connecticut the yield per mill per student 
variation is from $112 for the avei'age of the top 
ten towns to $25 foi* the last ten average. (This is 
not as gi*eat as it is in some states whei*e variation 
may be as much as 15 or 20 times, but the differ- 
ences found in Connecticut ai*e enough to create 
significant ine(]uities.) 

To ti'anslate these average figures for Con- 
necticut into tax rates and expenditure totalis, the 
$112 per mill yield in the State's "i^ichest" 10 
towns means that a 10 mill tax rate would yield 
$1,120 per pupil v;hile the $25 per mill per sti?- 
dent yie](i would mean that a 10 mill tax i*ate 
yields only $250 in the State's "pooi^est" 10 towns. 
In other woi'ds, the "poorest" towns might choose 
^.o spend $500 per student from local funds and 
requii^e a tax i*ate of 20 mills to do so while the 
State's "I'ichest" towns might choose to spend 
$1,100 per student and enjoy a tax rate of about 
10 mills while spending that amount; the differ- 
entia] is 20 mills against 10 mills in tax rate and 
$500 against $1,100 in school expenditure, or 
twice as grent a tax rate to s])end less than one- 
half as much per student. 



When looking at 1G9 towns, this ])ei' mill i)ei* 
.student yield figui'e becomes tlie best way to un- 
dei-stand how gi-eat the differontials ai*e now and 
to evaluate differentials in the future, whether 
under the trend or under a new proposal. Table 
B-6 sumnuu'izes ])i*oi)ei'ty value ])ei- student and 
yield pei* student as of 1971 for the entii'e State 
and foi- 100 towns divided into gi*oi\ips (fn*st and 
last 10, 20, and 50) to I'oveal the magnitude of 
diffei'entials. 

TABLK B-6: Variations of Town 1'ax Bas?e 



(1971) 

'['owns Idontifird Property VnUie Y'wUl IVrMiJI 
H>J<;ink _ Pel StiidcMit ''V*': .^1"_<^*L"JL 

TopTo' $n2,ooo" $112 

Top 25 96,000 96 

Top 50 84,000 84 

State Average ' $ 62,000 $ 62 

Last 50 $ 34,000 $ 34 

Last 25 30,000 30 

Last 10 25,000 25 



What the above table I'eveals is simply the mag- 
nitude of disci'epancy among the towns. The basic 
pi'oblem is that the top 50 towns enjoy a per mill 
])ei* student yield avei'aging $84 while the last 50 
towns avei'age $34, or less thaii half as much. 
This means the to]) one-thii'd of ali towns in the 
State could tax at the .same I'ate as the bottom 
one-thii'd and yet I'eceive moi'e than twice as much 
per student from local pi'operty taxes to spend on 
education. 

Table B-7 com])ai*es cui'i'ent inequalities with 
what will probably prevail in 1975, 1980, and 1985 
if cui'i'ent ti'ends continue. (Thei*e is strong rea- 
son to believe that cui'rent ti*ends will continue or 
perhaps woi'sen rather than modei*ate the in- 
equalities; all trend projections, however, are 
made on the assumjDtion that i*ecent ti'ends will 



TABLE B-7: 


Yield Per 


Mill 


Per Sludenl 




Trends 








Towns Iilenlirieil 










l»y Hunk in 1971 


1971 


1975 


1980 


19j55 


Top 10 


$112 


$135 


$174 


$216 


To]) 25 


$ 96 


$113 


$141 


$173 


Top 50 


. $ 84 


$ 99 


$122 


$150 


Last 50 


5 34 


$ 39 


$ 48 


$ 59 


Last 25 


$ 30 


$ 34 


$ 41 


$ 50 


Last 10 


$ 25 


$ 29 


$ 35 


$ 43 
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continue in about the sanie way as during the 
past 10-15 years.) Whereas the range of yields 
is now 4-to-l foi' tlie top 10 towns compared to 
the hist 10, the I'ange in 1985 \vou!d be 5-to-l : 
and the doiiar gap will be woi'se, with each mill 
raising over $200 in the top 10 towns and only 
$48 in the last 10. Similai'ly the gap for the top 
25 and last 25 will inci'easc fi'om $9(5 as against 
$30 to $178 against $50. Even the top onc-thii-d 
of aii towns against the ijottom one-thii'd (first 



and last 50) will increase from $84 and $34 to 
,$150 an-:l $59. Clearly, the gap is inci'easing by 
any measure. 

Chart B-2 summarizes this same table in 
graphic form — the diverging lines demonstrate 
gi'owing ine(iuality, as the lines foi- the top 10 
arc compai'ed to the last 10, and the to]) 50 com- 
pared to the last 50. Again, the visual presenta- 
tion simiily hijirhlights how the inctiuality is grow- 
ing woi'se ovor time. 



CHART B-2: Yield Piv iMill Per Sfiulenl Comparison 



Yield 
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1075 lOSO 1985 
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Note: The above figures, a5 well as those shown later 
in the text, are explained in more d^jtail at the end of this 
volume. Briefly, the difTicult task in comparing tax ratios 
is the variation among toWTis in as>s,essment ratio (mill 
rate applied to only some fraction of full value) and the 
differing periods of time since general revaluation in 
towns (which, since property values generally rise, means 
some values are much understated when r.o recent re- 



valuation has updated values, thus distorting compari- 
sons). All data in this report is the j)roduct of computer- 
ized analysis of past trends and other studies which gives 
a consistent and fair comparison overall. But it must be 
emphasized that only the patterns should be recognized 
as worthy of confidence and that individual town^ data may 
well be affected by errors due' to special factors not re- 
flected in gvemll trends. 
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School Resources and Equal Educalioiial Opporlunily 



An inij)licit assuniption of this i-epoi't is that 
school expeiulitiires have some effect on school 
(|uality. Overall, the Commission has little doubt 
that ex])en(litures make a difl'ei'ence. We kno\v 
spendinjj: twice as much does not bi'ing twice as 
good an education, but logic and experience lead 
us to believe the large diflei-entiai — spending 
twice as much in some cases — does have some 
significant benefit. This section analyzes some of 
the studies and exiierience collected on the (lues- 
tioji. As an introductory comment, however, the 
Commission emphasizes that the issue in Con- 
necticut is one of very large expenditure differ- 
entials — from $200 to $500 per student, or more 

— and that cannot fail to make a difference in 
most cases. Educational (luality is not simply a 
function of expenditure, but most educators would 
agi'ce, for exami)le, that an extra $200 can signi- 
ficantly enhance educational quality. An extra 
$200 pel* student, available in man\* cases, would 

— depending on what the individual school dis- 
ti'ict felt most useful — ))ermit: 

1. a reduction in class size by one-third or 
more, fr*om a j-elatively high average of 25, for 
eXHmjile, to a relatively low 17; 

2. teacher aides in every classi'oom; or 

3. the i)urchase of significantly more needed 
teaching materials, and substantial increases in 
special jirograms, activities, and seivices such as 
ai*t and music instruction, library and media re- 
sources, guidance counseling, individual tutoring, 
and the like. 

Court Attitudes on Expeiidiiiire.s ami 
Opporliinily 

Defendants in court cases regarding school 
finance have argued that redistributing resources 
for schools is useless because there is no relation- 
ship between the amount of money spent in a 
school and the amount children learn. Judges 
have dodged this argument so far. In Hobi^on v, 
Hanseju Judge J. Skelly Wright ruled that Wash- 
ington, D.C, school olficials were inconsistent 
when, on the one hand, they claimed that putting 
more resources in poor .schools would not help — 
and, on the other hand, they justified their annual 
budget requests in terms of the efficacy of their 
expenditure.-'^ The Califo^-nia Supreme Court in 
Serrano v. Priest refused to consider the argu- 
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ment that money makes no difi'ei'ence, because the 
issue had been conceded by the defendant's de- 
murrer.-'' In Vd)} DusarU v, HutfieUL the judge 
decreed that the amount spent for schools ap- 
l)ai-ently must have some importance, since other- 
wise wealthy disti'icts would be ii'rational to s])end 
more money than pooi* districts, as they genei-ally 
do,^" 

The Court rulings have been inconclusive be- 
cause the actual evidence on the effectiveness of 
school s])ending has been subject to continuing 
controversy. In fact, conti*oversy has i-aged over 
tliis issue since the publication of the Coleman 
Report in 19G()."^ Several treatises have attempt- 
ed to analyze, synthesize, and sunmiarize the con- 
ti'oversy i*-^-' new findings will no doubt continue to 
pour in for some time. The following pages will 
briefiy describe the main issues in the contro- 
versy, and will then discuss what the empii'ical 
studies imply about school finance reform, 

ICmpiriral Slinlirs: Sriiool.s ami 
Arluevoiueiil 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 chai-ged the Com- 
missioner of Education to conduct a survey ''con- 
cerning the lack of availability of equal educa- 
tional opportunities for individuals by rea.son of 
I'ace, color, religion, or national oj'igin ... in the 
United States . . The resulting repoi-t, of which 
James Coleman was the principal author, was 
leased on a gigantic survey covering elementary 
and secondary schools' thi-oughout the nation. The 
large Equal Educational Opportunity Sui'vey 
(EEOS) tried to find out whether the differences 
in scholastic achievement were caused by differ- 
ences in the schools. It is worth presenting their 
conclusion verbatim: 

. , one implication stands out above all: that 
schools bring little influence to bear on a child's 
achievement that is independent of his back- 
ground and general social context; and that this 
very lack of an independent eff'ect means that 
the inequalities imposed on children by their 
house, neighborhood, and peer environment are 
carried along to become the inequalities with 
which they confront adult life at the end of 
school. For equality of educational opportunity 
through the schocls must imply a strong effect 
of schools that is independent of the child's 
immediate social environment, and that strong 
independent effect is not present in American 
schools/'-^o 



The authors base this conclusion on their finrling 
that variation in school inputs (facilities, curi'ic- 
ulum, and teachers) accounts for much less of the 
between-school variation in student achievement 
than does variation in socio-economic background. 
The socio-economic composition and attitudes of 
the student body are also more important than 
school facilities, curriculum, or teacher (juality. 
Given the I'olative unim])oi'tance of school inputs 
as a whole, the characteristics of teachers are 
found to'be the most important. 

If these fuKling-s and ccjnclusions are valid, then 
redistributing* resources among schools would not 
bring about equal educational oppoi'tunity ; that 
would be much moi'e importiint to bring students 
of diverse l)acl<gromHis together. Even then, 
schools could not fully compensate for differences 
in the non-school environment. 

However, the EPiOS findings and conclusions 
have been challenged. Fii'st, some othei* studies 
have challenged the basic finding that school re- 
soui'ces can have only a small efi'ect on student 
achievement, I'elative to the effect of socio-eco- 
nomic backgi'ound. Second, some wi'iters have 
rpiestioned whether scholastic achievement tests 
really measure the most im])oi*tant output fi*om 
schools. Hanushek and Kain-" have pointed to 
specific instances of likely biat; in the EEOS data 
due to noni*esponse, unreliability of the question- 
naires, inaccuracy in coding, small samples for 
some regions, the use of data foj* i, whole school 
to measui*e the experience of individual students 
in it, the failure to account for any scale econ- 
omies in a linear regression model, and the ab- 
sence of any data on students' ability or achieve- 
ment ])efore they entered school. 

Even if defects in the data and differences 
among individual students can be disregarded, 
thei*e is also evidence that the statistical proce- 
dure used by the EEOS tended to underestimate 
the degree to which the amount of resources avail- 
able to children in school is con*elated with their 
socio-economic background. Thus the EEOS data 



LhemseK'es ma\* sui)p(}rt concki.^ion.^ different 
from those the aulhoi*s di'cw. 

In addition to its conclusi'in about tiie small 
effect of school rosoui'ces relative to students' own 
socio-economic back^n'ound, the original EEOS 
repo}'t also concluded that the avei'age .^ocio-eco- 
nomic level of other students was consistently as- 
sociated with any i)articulaj* child's level of 
achievement. 

A ]'cccnt study b\* W'inkloi-'*- has cai'efully tried 
to separate out the effects of socio-economic back- 
ground, school resoui'CGS, .'^K'io-ccoiiomic con?i>osi- 
tion of the school, and the racial comjKKsition of 
the scliool. Winlder used data on ifidividual chil- 
di-ei) fi-om a single school district in Ciili foi'iiia, 
including data on' test scores from pi-evions yeai's 
to contj'ol for what tlie childi'on knew when they 
came to scliool. Winkler concludes that, to pro- 
vide ecjUality of educational o])i}oi'tunity, ''high 
nuality teachers as measured by the determinants 
of salary or jU'estige of undei'gj'aduate institution 
should be allocated ecpially among all tracks and 
races." Eui'thermoi'e, "schools should be inte- 
gi'ated in tei*ms of student socio-economic status 
at all gi'ade levels," 

Fui'thermore, it is fai* fi'om certain whethei- 
scholastic achievement rs the most imj)ortant con- 
ti'ibution of schools to a student's economic suc- 
cess when he leaves scliool. Weiss'^'^ found that 
l)lacks obtain a smaller economic retui*n from a 
given amour.t of schooling, even when years of 
■schooling are adjusted for diffei'ential rates of 
achievement in school. Berg^^ has questioned 
whethei* academic credentials have any real reia- 
tionr.liip to productivity on the job. Dreeben^^ has 
described some of the non-cognitive behavioi'al 
traits that schools teach, and Gintis''^ has demon- 
strated that the positive I'elationship between a 
pei'son's income and years of schooling may be 
quite independent of actual cognitive learning. 
Thus the studies of what determines scholastic 
achievement may not help to find how schooling 
can promote equal oppoilunity. 



Impact of the Current School 
Finance System on Community Development 



Broader results of the current school finance 
system can be seen in the area of community de- 
velopment, which leads back again to furthei' ad- 
verse effects on the school system. The current 



school finance system shapes community develop- 
ment decisions in such a way as to (1) segregate 
families by income range, (2) limit the effective- 
ness of our schools through the segregation by 
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income, and (?>) create incentives for tax inequi- 
ties, economic segregation, and educational in- 
e(iuality to become worse rather than better. 

The current |)ro])erty tax system — which cre- 
ates very substantial difVerentials among towns 
as to tax rate and school expenditure — provides 
a substantial incentive for industrial and com- 
mercial developers or > ^rprises to concentrate 
in towns with low tax rates, enabling those towns 
to reduce their t^ix rates even further without re- 
ducing local government services or school bud- 
gets.. Jn addition, tlie combination of low tax 
i*ates and high school expenditures prevailing in 
those same .towns provides a very significant in- 
centive — in many cases the dominant factor in 
the decision — for aflluent families to build or 
buy housing in such towns. The incentives attract 
busine.ss and i)rivate property owners, increasing 
land prices; businesses constructing large facili- 
ties can afford to pay and individuals building ex- 
pensive houses can afford to pay — because the 
tax savings are so great — but a person con- 
structing an average house ($20,000 to $25,000 
construction cost) cannot afford the higher land 
cost. 

The net result of this process is that there is a 
very significant tendency for new busine.ss devel- 
opment in the State to be concentrated in towns 
which already have low tax rates (and generally 
high school expenditures). Likewise, the more 
aflluent homeowners choose the same towns. 
These towns thus are able to continue reducing 
their tax rate. Less aflluent families are excluded 
from these towns, settling instead in towns with 
high tax i*ates — which become ever higher, as a 
result.*'^^ 

Overall, there is a very significant sorting of 
suburban residents ))y income level, related in 
large part to this effect of the existing local prop- 
erty tax system. Data on new housing value and 
fam^^y income make it vei*y clear that there is a 
very significant and marked sorting or segrega- 
tion of families by income level — a sorting and 
separation of the more affluent from the less afllu- 
ent which affects suburbaiiities without regard to 
race every bit as much as it affects inner-city 
minority groups. Towns which ai*e primarily 
composed of the more aflluent families are able to 
spend great amounts on education at low tax 
rates, -.becoming ever moi*e attractive for affluent 
families and ever more able to spend more and 
more, at the same time finding that few middle 
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or lower income persons can move in because of 
the high land cost. Towns with high tax I'ates 
and low .school expenditures find thj^*; no higher 
income i)er.sons choose to move into the tov;*n and 
very little business chooses to locate in the town, 
meaning that tax rates i*emain i-clatively high and 
school expenditures relatively low, and the cycle 
continues. 

The net result of this .system is not only marked 
segregation by income level, and a worsening sit- 
uation, but the final results can lie seen in the 
school .system. The studies which have suggested 
that school expenditures are not the most impor- 
tant factor in education, such as the Coleman 
Report, found that exposure of children to other 
children from other so'^io-economic or cultural 
backgrounds was the key factor in their learning 
process/'^ The result of a sorting of families by 
income level is that such peer group stimulation 
and learning is inhibited. Since most high income 
families are oriented toward education and phace 
a high premium on the value of education, their 
children are especially stimulating for children 
whose families have not had the experiences 
which cau.se them to put such a high eni])hasis 
on educational attainment. But the children from ^ 
these families where emphasis on education is 
strong very often do not now, and will even less 
in the future, attend school systems where they 
are in contact with, and are a jiositive influence 
upon, children from low income or even middle 
income families where the attitudes toward educa- 
tion are different. Likewise, children from fami- 
lies of low or middle income, other ethnic groups, 
employment classifications, or whatevei', also have 
positive insights, values, attitudes, or othei* char- 
acteristics which would be stimulating and valu- 
able to children from higher income families. Yet 
the childi'en of the more afiluent are equally de- 
nied the benefit of stimulation by the.^e peers. 
Thus, tlie current system not only denies children 
equal educational expenditures, and equal educa- 
tional quality insofar as quality is correlated with 
expenditure, but the curi*ent school finance system 
ci'eates a situation whei*e children ai*e denied stim- 
ulation and learning from children of different 
backgrounds. Thus, in two ways, we have created 
a school finance system which is not equal; we 
have created a school system which is to some 
degree, with respect to peer group stimulus, im- 
poverished for all students; and we have created 
a system with built-in incentives to make the sit- 
uation grow worse rather tlian better. 



MiM'iuiiiie.s of llii? Sorting of .Siihiirhaiiiles 

The cleai-est way to understaiul exactly liow tlie 
a))uve efl'ects come aljoiit is to look at two families 
about to build liou.sing in tlie .suburbs. One family 
intends to build a $50,000 house. In lookiiiK at 
suburban towns, the family see.s that Town A 
imi)oses a tax rate of 15 mills and boasts ihw i)upil 
school expenditures over $1,000. Town B imi)oses 
a tax rate of )'»0 mills and sjiends only about $()00 
for .schools. In Town A the family would pay 
$750 i)er year in jn-opei'ty tax and in Town B 
$1,500 ))er year; and while the family i)ays le.ss 
for taxes, the children can j^o to schools able to 
spend a g-j-eat deal more |)e/' studeiit. The family, 
of course, chooses Town A; they can save $750 
a yeai" in proj)erty taxes and, in virtually every 
case, know tlnit their children are likely to receive 
a better education. 

Facin^i: the abcve decision, most families would 
choose Town A. The net I'esult of the com])etition 
foi* housing or land in Town A is that land i)rices 
increa.se, from the average of perhai)s $5,000 i)er 
lot to $10,000 or even $15,000 per lot. To get 
better schools and a lower tax bill, the family 
mu.st now sj^end an extra $5,000 or $10,000 for its 
land (a i)i'emium resulting from the tax system). 
The aflluent family i)ays the premium of $5,000 
or $10,000 (and additional annual tax i)ayments 
on higher, land value) because (1) the family can 
alTord it and (2) the family will get back that 
money over time by saving the $750 difference 
per year in i)roi)erty taxes between Town A and 
Town B, 

A second family considering a move to the sub- 
urbs would face a very different decision if it 
could only afford a $30,000 house. That family, 
too, would save if it could move into Town A: it 
would save the difference between $450 in taxes 
and $900 ])er year in i')roi)erty taxes (15 mills 
times $30,000 in Town A vs. 30 mills- times 
$30,000 in Town B). Again, that family, too, 
would be happy to send the childi en to a better 
school system. However, for this family the i)rob- 
lem of si)ending an extra $5,000 or $10,000 on the 
land is very likely an insurmountixble problem. 
This family, building a $30,000 hon.se, would be 
required to s])end a great deal more than what 
they had budgeted to buy an ai)i)ro])riate amount 
of land in Town A. Mo.st likely, the family is just 
moving from a central city and has barely enough 
for the down ])ayment on a house as it is, and 
coming up with a larger dowm payment or S])end- 
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ing $10,000 (land and liou.^e total) rather than 
$30,000 is simiily something wliicli they cannot 
alVoi'd. At the same time, the tax sa\'ing is less 
than for a more ailluent family ($750 vs. S-loO). 
So the less ajlluent family settles for liiglier tax 
i'ates and lower .'school ex|)endituro :*ather than 
l)ay the $5,000 or $10,000 land cost premium. 

These results can be .seen for indivithial fanu*- 
lies where ])aying a i)reniium of $5,000 oi* $10,000 
per lot is easily undei'takon by the moi-e allluent 
family and not .so easily undertaken, and iiiost 
likely not able to be undeilaken at all, by the less 
allluent fainily. The .system works eveii more 
dramatically, and has fewer exceptions, when a 
developer is insei'ted into the middle of the i)^"»c- 
ess. A develojier uses a relatively firm rule of 
thumb that land cost .should not l)e more than 
159^ or 2{)^( of market value of the residential 
unit he intends to sell. That means that if land 
is costing $5,000 jiei* lot, the develoiiei* will intend 
to build a residential unit to be sold foj' $25,000 
to $30,000. If land, however, is co.sting $10,000 
l)er lot, the developer would not build on such land 
unless he is building houses in the $50,000 to 
$()0,000 range. And where land co.sts $15,000 per 
unit, the develojDei' would be building $75,000 to 
$100,000 homes. This means that foi- the majority 
of i)eoiile who buy housing which has been built 
by develojiers, there is almost no way around the 
situation that low tax towns which are high land 
value towns have only very ex]iensive housing: 
available. Low tax towns, enjoying high school 
exi)enditures, are only available t<^ those buying 
$50,000, $75,000, or $100,000 houses. For the per- 
son moving to the suburbs who is only able to 
afford a $30,000 house, or something in that 
range, the choice is dictated to him — a high tax 
town with low school exjiendituies where he does 
not have to i)ay as much f(?r land and where a 
developer has decided tlK?;t the land cost is ])roppi-- 
tionately sound for the housing he intends to 
build. 

As a result of this .sys,em, therefore, high in- 
come families tend to choo.se towns with low hi\ 
rates and high school exi)enditure, and such towns 
are o])en only to those families. For ra])idly grow- 
ing towns with liigli tux rates an^' low scliool ex- 
penditures, only middle income families (rela- 
tively low income suburbanites) move in, causing 
the tax rates to stay high or even rise in many 
cases. And in the central cities, the very i)oorest 
remain and "the already high tax rates continue 
to go up. 
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A greiit (leal 1ku\ been wi-illoii about restricted 
Zoning and virtually all analysis agree that the 
linkages between pi-c.perty value ci'eated by a fam- 
ily and demands on the town (most importantly, 
the school system) are a significant cause of ex- 
clusionary zoning. That is, a town which is con- 
■•erned about, its own financial situation (its tax 
rate) lias a strong incentive to keep out families 
who re(|uii'e educational expenditures but whose 
home value is i-clatively low. Suburban towns 
with low tax rates — or, in fact, most suburban 
towns — have u financial incentive not to jiermit 
land which might be used for high value single 
family houses to be zoned i'or public housing 
(where virtually no tax revenues are collected), 
or even for low cost private enterprise housing 
where the tax revenues expected from the low 
value housing fall far short of what is necessary 
to educate the children who will live in these 
houses. Towns may be unwilling to accept lower 
priced townhouscs. public housing of any sort» or 
even standard small housing on relatively small 
plots of land. The link here is ])etween housing 
value and educational co.st. That is, a town faces 
the dilemma that children added to the educa- 
tional .system will retpiire school expenditures 
equal to ()ther children in the .system. But if the 
persons moving in are going to pay much less in 
property taxes than persons already there, the 
t{)wn is really forced to take on a share of their 
co.st to be spread among all the e.xi.sting property 
owners. 

BiisiiH'.'^s LcM'alioii 

Much, the same kind of thinking which goes on 
for individual families or developers can ])e seen 
in a busines.s decision. When a new husine.ss 
moves into Connecticut or moves its site within 
the state, pro])erty taxes can ])ecom2 an important 
consideration in which to locate a large factory. 
(There are, of course, many other significant con- 
siderations but, wlien all are equal or nearly equal, 
the ones outlined here become exceedingly im- 
portant.) 

To use an example of a liu.siness about to build 
a $1,000,000 plant, it can easily be calculated 
what property tax payments ai*e going to be re- 
quii'ed in the various towns* In Towm A, with a 
property tax rate of 15 mills, the tax on that 
$1,000,000 buildiiig wo;: Id be $15,000 per year; 
in Town B, witii a tax rate of 35 mills, the prop- 
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erty tax bill would be $:>r>,(\00 per year. Thus, the 
business can cho(t>^e one town and i)ay $:2n.(H)(^ 
less in property taxes than in another town. If 
this figure is cai)italized into current value (at 
ten time.s annual amount, the conventional ap- 
proach), the savings are eciuivalont to $200,000 
in current dollars. Obviously, the .savings of 
$200,000 (the current value of proi)erty tax sav- 
ings) would be enough to cause the business to 
locate in the lower tax town than in the higher 
tax town unless there were a very significant fac- 
tor at work in the higher tax town — laI)or sup- 
ply, market, utilities, or the like. Within a par- 
ticular state or metrojiolitan area, there are sel- 
dom such diirercncos. .As a result, businesses very 
clearly concentrate in the towns with the lower 
tax rate. The net result of this, analogous to the 
situation for individuals, is tliat laiuv ])rices have 
gone up for industrial or connnercial land in the 
lower Uix towns; but the savings are gi'eat enon/^di 
that the wise decision is still to locate in the lower 
tax towns even while j^ayiag somewhat more by 
way of a land premium at the outset. 

The location of business in this manner, a con- 
centration which parallels the concentration of 
more aflluent individuals, reinfoi-ces the proce.ss 
which has been outlined above. That is, concen- 
tration of business and aflluent persons means 
that a town has a very high tax base: a relatively 
low tax rate will yield a great deal of income for 
the town. Business, of course, is especially desir- 
able because that does not neces.sarily mean chil- 
dren or demands upon the school .system. Thus, 
the incentives which cause businesses to choose 
some towns over others, paralleling the incentives 
which cau.sed wealthier residents to seek out those 
same towns, reinforce, perpetuate, and sirniificant- 
ly worsen, the differentials among the towns. 

It might ])e noted here also that concentration 
of high income persons and Ijaisinesses in the .same 
towns creates a line of other 'effects which further 
reinforce this situation. For example, shopping 
centers are very much desired in' towns l)ecause 
this adds a great deal to the tax base without, of 
course, adding any more children. Shopping cen- 
ter developers, however, are most intere.sted in 
locating where high income persons and employ- 
ment centers are located. Thus, a town which has 
a large number of high income pei'sons and a lai'ge 
number of ofhce ])uildings, manufacturing plants, 
and the like is the town which will be most attrac- 
tive to shopping center developers. A similar 
process can be seen for location of other shopping 
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facilities as well as Diany kinds (if /^/lice Innldiiip-s. 
A small (lifFerence in t^ix rales at the outset 
creates a flow of jiersons and their re.s;idences, a 



/](i\v of hnsinosscs and a (h'naniic intcM-actic^n 
ain<Mi;^ Ihein wliicli creates a situali<>n l)eiM>ininK 
worse eaeli year. 



Alternalc Appro; 
In Sc^liool 

The following ]>afres will analyze, in a j,a'nerai 
way» the ]»roldeni of fitianciuK jiuhiic sciiools ade- 
(juately. eciuitahiy. and witii niinininni demand 
for new Stale revenues. 1'iie main alternatives 
under consideration in other states will i>e de- 
scribed and c^/nJii)a red to tiie i)resent system of 
school fmance in Onmecticut. 

In simplest terms, tiie main proldem attacked 
by the coui ts in Srr/vao w Priest and suljse(|Uent 
decisions is tliat sciiool districts with relatively 
larjtre amounts of ))roperty value per pupil can 
oi)tain i*elatively liiKh levels of school exi)end- 
iture per ])Ui)il without having to impose hijrh 
l)roperty tax rates. Conversely, diiiricts with 
meaner amounts of taxable i)roperty puinl 
must impose hiffh tax rates to obtain merely ade- 
quate amounts of educational iiovenues i>er pujul. 
This inequitaijle result is inheix^nt in any system 
of school fmance that relies on revenues raised by 
local districts — unless the State ir'ervenes t(^ 
sui)i)lement the revenues from districts with rela- 
tively little tax base i)ei* i)ui)il. 

In considering^ how best to subsidize low-wealth 
districts, tiie State must also beai* (Jther objec- 
tives in mind. Fii*st» no scIumjI district should be 
l)erniitled to i)i*()vide less than an adecpuite level 
of support for its i)ublic schools. Second, the local 
tax rates required to sui)])ort hiji:h-(iuality ])uljlic 
schools must not become pi'ohibitive. Third, the 
Stiite Lep:islature will want to accomplish all of 
tiiis at the least possible cost in terms of new 
State tax revenues required. In short, the jirob- 
lem is to neutralize the differences in i)er-])upil 
wealth among districts, to avoid excessively high 
local iiw rates or excessively low levels of expendi- 
ture, and to minimize the need for new State 
Uixes. 

The present system of State aid to ])ublic 
sciiools in Connecticut is no longer satisfactory 
because it does nothing to ofT.set inequalities in 
district wealth per i^upil. A report by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston on school fmance in the 
6 New England states found that there was a 
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dies Ic) E(piily 
Finance 

complete lack of any runelali'Mi between l^c.-d 
property value per pupil in ( juineclicut scIkmiI 
districts and the amount of State aid per pupil 
received by the districts.'*' As explaineii al.>ove. 
the largest ])ortion of SUite aid in Conni>cticut 
is distril)Uted ifi Hat grants per pupil to all dis^ 
tricLs, with small (h'stricts getting a littie (»xtra, 
l)ut with no adjustment at all foi* the size a dis- 
ti*ict*s tax base per pupil; nor (I(h*s <ither Sla(<* 
aid for school construction and transportation, or 
for special educational needs, havi' any e(jualiza- 
lion ellect. Connecticut, as a r(^sult. ranks last 
among all 50 states in terms of net e(iualization 
effect «vf state aid. 

iiowevei% Connecticut is relatively f(irtuiiat(\ 
because the variation in wealth among its local 
districts is relatively small — smallei- than in any 
other New Kngland state.'" Consecjuently th(^ 
variation in exiienditure per jjupil betwecMi dis- 
tricts is not as extreme as might be expected, 
even though State ai<l now does nothing to reduce 
disparities in local revenue-raising capacities. To 
remedy the inequity arising from these <lispari- 
ties will be considerably less expensive in Con- 
necticut than in most other states. 

Numerous alternative plans have been projuised 
in other states to neutralize the differences in 
wealth i)er puiiil between scIkhjI distiicts. One 
ic^ea which the Commission did not consider in 
(letail is an educational vouclier system. This i)ro- 
posal has been jjuhlici'/ed a great deal recently, 
and it may have merit, but the Commissi(jn did 
not deal with voucher alternatives because (1) 
voucher .systems imply very fundamental changes 
in the school system, going beyond fmance, and 
the Commission did not feel it ai)])r(Ji)riate t(j i)ur- 
suG such broad issues deserving of len^ftliy, ex- 
l)ert study; and (2) a voucher alternative can be 
designed and implementecl in any system without 
any necessary results for financial equity, mean- 
ing that a voucher system would not cure our 
))roblems in itself and yet could as easily be un- 
dertaken after changes as now. 



Confmin*!: tlie study to alternative nietluxls of 
(lealin<r with tlie fint'?.nce issues, the Commission 
found it convenient t(» classify )>r())M)sals into two 
main types: (1) "Kull Slate Fundinjr** or State 
assumi)tion of full responsibility for Ihiancinjr 
juihlie sch(M)ls and (2) local option i»lans. includ- 
inj? **power-e(jualizatioiy* and many variants. 

Full Slah' Funding 

Full State Fundinp: is the simi^lcst pJan. It a!- 
i-eady exists in Hawaii, has been advcvated by 
the pi'estijrious Advisory Commission on Inter- 
<Covernmental lielations'^ and has been seriously 
]»ro|)osed i)y the Fleischmniin C(»mmission fen* 
New York State;*" The President's Commission 
on School Finance (School.^, /Vo/;/c and Moxi'tj. 
1972) has also favored this a])proach» as have 
major .*eports in various stiites, including New 
Jersey, and many j)roniinent individuals. In 
essence, full Stiite a«suni])tion would eliminate 
all local Uixes foi- schools. They would be I'e- 
l)Iaced by State revenues, possibly including a 
stiite-wide property tax. The money collected 
by the Stale would be returned to local .school 
autliorities in i)ropoilion to the number of stu- 
dents. More money may be allocated to some 
categories of students than to others. i)ut the 
amount allocated for any student never dei)ends 
on tlie revenue-raising cai)acity of tlie school dis- 
trict in which a student lives. 

The main drawback to full State assumption is 
that districts which now si)end large amounts jier 
pupil would, at some ])oint, not be able to continue 
si)ending more than othei* districts. It has been 
said that this might induce more afliuent I'esi- 
dents of the.se districts to seek private education 
on a much larger scale than now. To ))ermit very 
Iiigli ex))enditures, the State would have to pro- 
vide high levels of exi)enditure for all students 
tiii'oughout the State, which would cost moi*e 
money than the Legislature oi* the taxjiayei's may 
want to ])i*ovide. Of course,, it is always ])o.ssible 
for the State to set a certain uniform level of ex- 
l)enditure ])er pui)il. but also to guai*antee that 
any disti'ict i)i*e.sently s])ending more may con- 
tinue to do so, with the excess either raised from 
local taxes oi' ])ajd by the State. If this wei*e 
done on a i)ermanent basis, however, it would vio- 
late the goal of equal s}?^nding opportunity and 
equal tax burden. Temporary relief (in the fomi 
of implementation by ])hases) would only post- 
pone the i)roblem so that a high-ex]>enditure town 



iu'e(i not cut expenditures, but ineciualily ccniM 
not I'emain indefinitely. 

Otiier discussions (»f Full Stale Funding iiave 
explored many asj^ects of that :iiM»voarh. an<l the 
Commission fee>s it unnece;-;sary b) repeat those 
views. If Full State Funding were desire<b it 
could meet tlie ]n*o!)lems raised here and there is 
no doubt a pivposal coidd ))e formulateci. And, if 
we do not act. that may well be the (Uily alterna- 
tive left to us. Hut (he Commission believes that 
local school inilialive, imagination and responsi- 
bility are characteristic of our town heritage in 
Connecticut and that diversity of schools — in 
spending, to .some degree, as well as in progi-am 
— is valued by our citizens, Vor these reasons. 
Full State Funding is not recommended on the 
grounds that the Ccmimission believes there is a 
more creative solution that will solve our prol)^ 
lenis and i^reserve these other virtues of the cur- 
rent .sy.stem as well. 

Local 0|)tion IMaiis 

The main alternative l»lan to Full State Fnnd- 
in<> would make it unnecessary to cho(»se between 
forcing high-spending (iistricts to keep expendi- 
tures (k)wn or sui)porting a unif(»rnvly high level 
of expenditure in al] districts. Local o])tion plans 
would allow every district to choose its own de- 
sired level of ex))enditure i)er i)Ui)i!, i)ut would 
have the State redistriiuite money in such a way 
that the local tax rate required to obtain any 
chosen level of expenditui*e per i)ui)il would be the 
same in all districts, regardless of a district's 
actual tax base. 

For exami)le, a tax rate of 10 mills on true 
value could permit any district to si)end $000 i)er 
l)Ui)il, and every additional mill could result in an 
additional $00 i)er ])upil. The State would sub- 
sidize any district wliose own tax base yielded 
le.ss than $00 i)er i)upi! from each mill of tax, and 
districts where the tax lutse would yield more 
than $00 i)er mill would i)ay the excess back to a 
common fund. If the ratio of total proi)erty value 
to total pupils in the State were $00,000 per pu- 
pil, then guaranteeing every district $00 i)er mill 
of tax would I'oughly equate the total cost of sub- 
sidizing low-wealth districts to the total excess 
revenues rai.sed in high-wealth districts. The 
plan would be approximately self-supporting — 
would require no new State i*evenues. More pre- 
cisely, whether the cost to the State is ])ositive 
01* negative rathei* than zero would depend on 
whether ])ooi* districts tend to choose higher or 
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lowvi* levels of t;ixin^^ and sjM.MKlin^'" t!>;in wealtliy 
districts. 

In sinnniajy. cnnipliance with the principles of 
St rniHo \\ Pritsf means that the State must jhul 
a \va\' to nentrah'jce (iifl'erences in taxpayin^'" 
ahility l)et\veen local school distiicts. Xow the 
Slate face.< a con/lict hetween the need to 1<ch*p 
its own taxes down and the need t(» protect hi^di- 
sp(?ndin<«f districts a^^•llnst drastic spendin^r euls 
or lax increases, hnmediate Full State Kundin;r 
would make il prohibitively expensive to pioteel 
the hi^h-spondin^ disti'icts. although a pliased 
plan could he devise<l to lowei* the cost — luit still 
leavinjr certain prol)lenis, as noted, A local option 



phin could l>e less expensive il* implemented o\ei* 
a reasonable )>eriod of time. Tiius. like many 
l^roMenis witli se\ei*al object iv(»s. our dileimua re- 
(|uii*es a more compk'X .solution. Although sim- 
ph'city is piefeiaMe to complexity, a more com- 
plicated formuhi may justify itself I>y reducinjr 
the amount of new State (oi* Federal) money jhat 
will inevitably be leipiired to biin^^ almut e(|uil\' 
in school linance. The task. ha\in;r tentaliv^»Iy 
chosen local option, is to intioduce it as fairly and 
e(iuilably. with as litlle disj-uption and disturb- 
'AUi'v as possible, at moderate cost, and yet still 
not lose si;»'ht of the critical need for action lo 
solvi^ our problems. 



Th^^ New School Finance Program: An Eqnal 
Eclncatioiial Opporlnnily Syslcni 



The following i)a<res describe and detail the ob- 
jectives, ofieration and results of a new school 
finance system for Connecticut. Having* conclud- 
ed that a new school finance system is necessaiy 
to insuiv ecjual educational opi)oi*tunity, the Com- 
mission recommends a public school iimmve sys- 
tem which will: 

1. I-'nable every town, ever.v voter and ever\' 
l)ai'ent to choose a school exi)enditui*e total 
e(]ual lo school expenditures in other towns at 
the same tax rate: "eiji^al i-evenue result for 
e(]ual tax effort"; 

2. Pi'ovide fairly and adecjuately for si)ecial 
education needs, so that e(]ual oi)])ortunity be- 
comes a meaninjrful i>lirase for tliose wlio need 
extra hell) ^>ecause of i)hysical, mental or socio- 
economic handicaps ; and 

3. Oi)ernte nutomaticruiy to insui'e that, in 
the long run, the new .system will rcveise in- 
centives for economic segregation of tlie popu- 
lutit)n and enable all i)arents to choose (jUality 
education for their cliikhen. yet neither bring 
"lowest common denominator" eqiializaticn nor 
rob local j)arents of their voice in local school 
s.vstems. 

The Equal Kfhirational Opportunity Sysli»in 

The i)roi)osed Equal Educational Opportunity 
System requires the establishment of a State 
Equal Educational Opportunity Fund C^SEEOP') 
wliich would have the authority and the mandate 
to administer the pro^^l*am described below. 
SEEOF would cooperate with the new assessment 



supei'visors whose i*(»le is outlined in Part C of this 
volume. 'I'he task of SKKOF would be \o instil uli' 
a pj'ogram. based on ecpiivalent cuirent niai'ket 
values of all i»roj>ei'ty in the Stale, which would 
eventually permit all school systems to I'aise ap- 
pi'oximately the same amount of nione\' per stu- 
dent for each mill of the tax rate — i.e,. educa- 
tional spending would l>e unifoj'mly proportional 
to tax I'ate thi'oughout the state. In i)i*actice, 
this systejii would work as follows; 

A. I'Jich town would sel)ar;^te school exjiendi- 
tures from other local government funds 
and calculate school Ui\ rates sej)arately 
fi'om the general govei-nnient tax rate; 
only the .school portion would l)e alft^'cted 
by the new system. 
I]. SI-'l'-OF would detej'mine, based on prop- 
erty value ])er student across the State, 
what the average .vield i)er student i)er mill 
would be if a uniform property tax for 
school finance were to be impo.sed aci'oss 
the State of Connecticut. 
C. This average yield would be translated into 
a schedule coirelating mill rates with yield 
l)er .student, like the following: 

Mill Rate Yield per Student 

~b ~' $300 

6 300 

8 480 

10 000 

15 <)00 

18 1080 

20 1200 
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I). r>asf(l o!i Ihis schedule. SIIKOF would 
wni'k to a situation where every t'>wn iu 
tlie Stale, in tlie lonjr nni. W(uil(} l»e <ruaJ- 
anleed no less than the ahove yield 'j^er 
student correlated with each nn'll rate and 
where each town in the State would be 
able t(^ sjjcnd no more than the above 
amount as determined by its tax rate. 

K, Kach town would continue to set its own 
sehcjol tax rate and administer all funds 
raised by the jjrojierty tax (whether local- 
ly or throujrh SKKOF) just as is done now. 
I'^iual availability of funds would result 
throu^'-hout the Stifle, at e(|Ual tax rates, 
with the exce])tion of students in need of 
costly special educational servu-es ; each 
studeriv in this catejrory would entitle a 
town to 25^; more than the State average* 
yield per mill. 

The key element in this pi'o])osal is the estal>- 
lishnient of automatic mechanisms by which 
sciiool (»xi)enditure oi>po!'tunities can be eipialized 
over tin>e. Tiie system explained below is a meth- 
od which could be^rin the move toward etiualiza- 
tion without new expenditures from the State 
(leneral Fund or heavy burdens (hijrher taxes or 
reduction in school expenditures) in any town. 
Furtiiermore. the system is flexil)le — without 
extra State trovernment expenditures, substantial 
equalization would be achieved in ai)i)roximately 
IT) years, while alternative levels of outside fund- 
injr wijuhl i)erniit the State to reach substantially 
ecpial speiii<<'lin<»- ojiportunity in o-lO years. 

P>efore lui-nin^r to the l>asic i>roi)osal and the 
alleinative, the Commission emphasizes here thai 
l!iis proposal will not equalize educational spend- 
ing, ll provides equal opj)ortunity for educational 
expenditures, hut each town determines its osvn 
tax rate and spending" level. What this i)roi)osal 
does is to eliminate the current anomaly of towns 
forced to tax at very hijrh rates and yet s])end at 
relatively low levels (or able to si)end more and 
tax less) in favor of a system where every town 
has an ecpial oi)i)ortunity to choo.se to si)end more 
or le.ss on education because each town will have 
available the same amoimt per student at a chosen 
tax rate as any other town at that same tax rate. 

The mechanism outlined hero would ai>i)ly only 
to local proj)erty Uixe^i for school finance. Local 
i*evenues for non-educ^itional purposes would be 
unaffected, and tliere would be no chan^^es in any 
existing? programs of State aid to local scliooI dis- 



tricts. Towns would continue to tax and si)end 
for <reneral ;»"ovej-m7ient services as under the cur- 
rent system, and all State and Fe<leral aid i»n»- 
^ranrs for schools and other purjioses would be 
contiimed on the same 1 asis as now. To .^eparatv* 
school an<l jreneral jrovernment fun<ls. municipali- 
ties wouM calculate their pro|K»ily tax rates .sep- 
arately for sch(M)l exjjenditures and for jreneral 
jroverinnent purposes — for exan)>»le. a rate <^f 
1^") mills (adjusted to rellect true rate on full mar- 
ket value) mijrht ecpial 25 nn'lls for schools an<l 
10 mills for other jrovermnent .>;ervices. Tlie tax- 
payer would still receive a tax bill rellectin;** both 
rates, but the town wouhl actually deal with the 
^iwo sei)arately. 

Iiiiplriiieiilin^ llir Syslrnt 

In ordei* to move toward the above system with- 
out raising tax rates or reducing ex|)en(litures in 
towns with above average yields — or suddenly 
inci*easing expenditures by large amounts in 
towns now able to spend very little on education 
— the following proce(hire would be used to in- 
troduce tlie new system over a period of years 
suflicient to permit all towns to adjust to the new 
situation : 

1. During the year in which this ])rograin is 
instituted, all ]dcal government tax rates and 
receii)ts used for education would be defined for 
purj)oses of calculation as **Base Year Tax 
Hate" and *'Base Year Yield.'' Each town would 
be assigned, according to the actual circum- 
stances in its town during the Base Year, a 
^^ase Year Tax Rate (i.e. the school tax rate 
prevailing in the year in wh.ich the ])rogram 
goes into effect) and a Base Year Yield which 
is e(iual to the school expenditures i)er student 
received from that tax rate. 

For example. Town A might currently be 
taxing at 25 mills and SOTr of the revenues 
might go to schools; the Base Year (school) 
Tax Kate is 20 mills. If Town A spent a total 
of $800 per student from the proi)erty tax rev- 
enues only. Base Year Yield would be $800. 
That is, its Base Year Tax Rate is 20 mills and 
its Base Year Yield is $800. Its Base Year 
Yield per mill pei* student would be ^40 per 
mill per student (simply dividing total yield of 
$800 by mill rate). Town B, going thix)ugh the 
same i)rocedure, might detennine that its Base 
Year Tax Rate was 15 mills, its Case Yea,r 
Yield per student $900 and its Base Year Yieul 
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per mill ))cr .stiulGiit $00. Each town in the 
State would calculate its Base ^'ear Yield in 
this manner. 

2. Every town in tl;e State would be guar- 
anteed no le.ss than Ba.se Year ^'ield. That is, if 
a town now receives §800 with a 10 mill rate, 
it would be jierniitted to keej) that amount: or, 
altei'natively, it might be thought of as a guar- 
antee that the town is j)ermitted to keej) $80 
per njill, moaning that it is pej-mittcd to keej) 
$800 at the current 10 mill rate or it might 
keep $880 at an 11 mill rate, $9fi0 at a 12 mill 
rate, and so on. 

3. All incj-eases in the yield i)er mill, or the 
yield at any given tax rate, would be paid ovei* 
to SEEOF in the years subsecjuent to the Base 
Year. Foj* exami)le, a town now receiving $r)0 
l)ei mill per student would, as outlined above, 
be i)erniitted to keej) $oO per mill i)er student 
no matter what its tax rate was: however, if in 
tlie second year oi* the third yeai*, oj- any othej- 
year after the Base Year, tax yield increased 
above that i)revailing in the Ba.se Year to, say, 
$()0 ])<iy mill ficr stj^jdent, the increa.se (from $o0 
to $00, an increase of $10) would be i)aid into 
SEEOF. Ill fact, the yield per mill i)er .student 
is increasing in mo.st towns almost every year, 
and these increasing amounts would i)e paid 
to SEEOF as the increase occurred. SEEOF 
would ))e collecting, for redistribution, the bene- 
fits of all increases in i)ropei'ty values in the 
State as reflected in the yield at whatever t;ix 
rates the individual towns chose. This would 
amount in Connecticut, at the cun*ent time, to 
api^roximately $10 million per year. 

4. Using the funds i*eceived from the in- 
crease over Base Year Yield in each town, 
SEEOF wou5d return those funds to the indi- 
vidual towns. There would l)e two j)ayments: 

A. All towns in the St;ite would be paid a 
I)ortion of the total inci*ease in yield, in- 
creasing at a rate of $1 i)er mill per .student 
each year after the first yeai* ('*Shai*ed 
Yield Increase'*), and any town experienc- 
ing a decline in yield would be bi'ought up 
to Base Yield per mill plus $1 growth each 
year. 

B. Those towns below the State average yield 
after adding togethei- Base Y'^ear Yield and 
Shared Yield Increase would be paid a frac- 
tion of the shortfall, that fraction increasing 
each year as SEEOF revenues pei-mit. 



Evenlnally, all towns initially below the State 
average would be I'einibursed the full amount by 
which Base Year Yield plus Sliai-ed Yield Inci-ease 
fall slioi't !)f the State avei'age schedule, and Base 
Ycai* Yield of all towns whose IJa.^e ^'eai* Yield is 
almve the .Stiite avcj-age would have gi-own more 
slowly than the State avej-age long enough for the 
Suite avei'age to catch up to tlieir tot;d yield. Once 
the State avei-age yield had caught u|) to the more 
slowly gi'owing yield in the highest town, the 
elfective final i*esult can be summarized in tliree 
stej)s: 

A. SEEOF would establish a State average 
.schedule which reflects the actual yield ])er 
mill i^er student averaged aci'oss the State 
(much higher than the current amounts, 
due to growth over the 10-20 yeai's re- 
(luii'ed), pei'hajis as follows: 





r.\|i<*ii<litni'<* 


5 


mills 


$ 500 .student 


10 


mills 


1000, .student 


12 


mills 


1200 student 


14 


mills 


1400 .student 


10 


mills 


1000 student 


18 


mills 


1800 .student 


20 


mills 


2000 student 



This schedule would continue to lo, revised 
each year, reflecting the yield increase as 
toUi] i)roi)erty value continues to rise. The 
table might also be adjusted as outside 
revenues are i)aid inta SEEOF and i)ermit 
it to ))ay out more than i)ro])evty taxes actu- 
ally collect at each mill rate: that is, the 
table might actuaJly • be 2%, 8^:;, 10% or 
more above actual yield, with the excess 
met by General Fund (State) payments to 
SEEOF, if made available. 

B. All towns whose yield is above the schedule 
would be ))aying into SEEOF a net sum 
equal to the amount by which actual local 
yield exceeds this State average schedule. 

C, All towns whose yield is below the schedule 
would be i-eceiving from SEEOF a net sum 
equal to the amount by which actual local 
yield falls short of the state average. 

In the long run, what this system means is that 
every town enjoys an equal opportunity for school 
expenditures. Equal tax rates mean equal expen- 
ditures, but those who are willing to tax more 
will enjoy more funds to spend on education, 
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T). ]*ecausi» tlii.s system does not automati- 
cally provide any s])ecial funds for towns with 
lai'Ke numbers of disadvantaged students even 
tlioUffh it is known by evei*yone tliat sucli stu- 
dents rofjuire extra educational expenditures, 
the calculations outlined above would Iiave one 
further i)i'ocedure. I'^ach student in a disad- 
vantaged cate^jfory would i)ermit tlie town a 
bonus of 2^)^} more scliool funds than tlic town 
would lie entitled to were that student not in 
a disadvanta^i:ed cate^oiy. In opeiation, this 
bon\is would be Rranlod by simjily adding 2Ty^r 
of the numbei* of disadvanta^'-ed stu(!ents to tlie 
toU'il numbei' of students used in calcuhitin^r 
payments to and from SEICOF. 

For example, if a town with 1000 students 
had 200 disadvanta^red students, it would be 
l)ermitted to spend an amount ecpial to what 
it would have sj)ent if it had a total of 1,050 
students, reflectin;? the 25*"; extra (50 stu- 
dents) for disadvantaged students. The value 
of the bomis would vary, of course, as State 
avera^l:e ^^lew and it would vaiy accoidin^ to 
the tax rate chosen hy the town. The basic idea 
is sinii)ly that an extra 2n'^f is permitted this 
town to reflect the exti-a costs of the disadvan- 
taged students. 

The definition of disadvantaged students 
is left for future determination but, in ^renei*al, 
the Commission recommends that disadvan- 
taged students be defined as (1) some or all of 
those who are now included in the si^ecial edu- 
cational programs (blind, handicai)i)ed, emo- 
tionally disturbed, etc.), (2) tho.se wlio receive 
special State Aid for Disadvanta^red Children 
(SADC) based upon family income levels and 
(3) those children who dejiionstrate that sjiecial 
efforts are required by vii tue of their perform- 
ance on standardized tests. These groups of 
children number perhaps 100' to 157^ of all 
the children in the State and each town would 
I'eceive a bonus for some children falling into 
these categories. These towns which have the 
lari-*:st number of such disadvantaged students 
would, of course, receive the largest payments. 
The key i)oint is ho recognize that, for many 
children, equal educational opportunity does 
not mean equal expenditure but extra expendi- 
ture; this establishes an automatic mechanism 
to permit each town to achieve that r<:^;sult — 
equal educational opportunity for all. 

6. In order assure that equalization is 



achieved within a i-easonable jioriod of time, 
the Coniniission recommends that a ^oal of sul)- 
stanUul equality of school finance capability 
witliin 10 years he establi.^ihcd at the time the 
new .system is adopted, and that a commitment 
})e made to ])rovide sufiicient funds as needed 
to achieve this ^''oal. Substantial eijuality should 
be defined as the point at which 00 of tlie 
towns in the State are assured an effective? yield 
per mill jiei* i)ui)it within 10'? of the State 
avei'age yield. According to the best available 
data, the Commission estimates that this j^oal 
can bo achieved by making available to S1-"E0F 
each yeai* S20 million from the General Fund. 
Theiefore, the Conxmission further recommends 
tliat an automatic annual appi.-opriation in tlte 
amount of $20 million be made to SEKOF, 
beginninjr at the time the new .system is adopted. 

Fiin(lin<: l.v\v\ .\ll(>rnaliv«»s 

One of the most impoi tant and attractive char- 
acteristics of the pi'oposal advanced here is the 
fact that it can begin njovement toward equal 
spending ojijiortunity foi\ schools without re(]uir- 
ing any new funds from State oi' Fedei'al goveiii- 
ment. This section introduces three alt^3i'natives 
which the Connni.ssion presents to illu.st?*ate the 
range of options from which a specific prog?-am 
foi* Connecticut could be chosen. Although the, 
Conniiission recommends the use of outside funds 
— giants to SEEOF from the Slate General Fund 
or any available Federal funds — the following 
tliree alte?'natives ai'e shown to demonstrate that 
the program could be begun with any amount of, 
or no, outside funds: 

1. Alternative 1 assumes no outside funds 
available to SEEOF. Payments to towns from 
SEEOF come only from the growth in propeily 
Uix yield paid into SEEOF, as explained above. 
Although this would begin the needed move 
towaid equalization, it would not meet the 
Commission lecommendatinn of substantial 
equality (as previously defined) within 10 yea)\s 
without additional funds at some point. 

2. Alternative 2 assumes $20 million of out- 
side funding available to SEEOF from the first 
year of implementation onward. This alterna- 
tive is recommended by the Commission because 
it should enable the goal of substantial equality 
to be n"u^t in 10 years, and has the further ad- 
vantage of bringing substantial progress about 
as quickly as desirable in the early years. 
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3. AlternativG 3 assumes $50 iiiillion of out- 
side funds available to SEEOF for the fn-st and 
each succeeding year. This would bring ra])id 
progress and achieve substantial eciualization 
faster than tlie lower-cost allci*natives. 

The objective of any form of this prniio.sal for 
a new school finance program is sinii)ly to bring 
about substantial eciuality of yield within a reason- 
able period of time. The following explanations 
of each of the three alternatives show the vary- 
hig lengths of time that would be required to 
achieve .substantial eciuality, or conijjlete e(iuality, 
under different funding levels. As emphasized 
above, the first altei-native (no outside funding) 
lias the virtue of enabling the equalization process' 
to begin without any additional State expendi- 
tures, although this alternative must be con- 
sidered a "second-best" position if it is at all 
possible to put in outside funds. 

1. Altenmttve 1: No Outside Fiu/dhifj. If 
no outside funds were available to SEEOF, 
equalization could be begun immediately, and 
significant progress would be .seen in approxi- 
mately 8 years. Sulistantial e(]uality of yield, 
might be achieved in approximately 12 to 15 
years, while complete equality could not be 
acliievcd for at least 20 years, or more. Table 
B-8 summarizes the effects of t?iis a]ternati\'e 
by showing how yield would increase in the top 
and bottom 10, 20, and 50 towns in the State as 
groups over M years. This shows the degree 
cf eciuality whicli would have been reached in 
Mny given year and tlie overall speed of ecjuali- 
zation. 

TABLE Alleriialive 1 ElTcM live Yield 

Per iMill Per Piipil hy Year of Program 



Towns 


0 


2 


4 


6 


8 


10 


12 


14 


Top 10 


112 


114 


116 


118 


120 


122 


124 


126 


Top 25 


96 


98 


100 


102 


104 


107 


109 


112 


Top 50 


■ 84 


86 


88 


90 


93 


96 


100 


105 


Last 10 


25 


33 


44 


54 


64 


71 


81 


93 


Last 25 


30 


37 


47 


56 


66 


72 


82 


93 


Last 50 


34 


40 


50 


58 


67 


74 


83 


94 


Xotc: " 


Em;ctive 


Yield Per 


Mill 


Per 


Pupil" 


refers to 



the amount that the town would receive for each student 
for every mi]\ of the local school tax rate. As noted 
earlier, it is the variation in this figure today that results 
in high tax rates bringing some towns less school funds, 
and the narrowing of the differences in this figure which 
would signal equal opportunity to finance education. 
**El7vVctive Yield" here includes all payments to and from 
SEEOF, resulting in the actual yield number which a 
town would multiply by its school tax rate to determine 



tin* amount available for each student. For ibis and later 
tables, tbe calculation of (MTerlivo yield and olber meas- 
ures were bas^'d on an illustrative assumption that the new 
system was adopted for 1072 — ^'ear 0 of tbe program 
is equal to tbe current system as it operated in 1971, and 
otber years are for the new system. 

Tal)le B-9 sliows annual income and gx- 
ponditures of SEEOF for AltornativG 1: as 
shown, the fund may he in a slightly iiGgativo 
or sliglitly i)ositive i)osition in any one year l)ut 
tile ovoi-all objective is t^) keep the cumulative 
position of the fund at balance. 

T.VBLE B-9: Allernalive 1 SEEOF Balaiiros 

(Millions of Dollars) 



I'avnicnts 
From Towns* 
(Jrowlb l.<»ss 





I'aynu'nts 


Olh.r 


Annual 


(^iinnilalivc 


Year 


r<i Towns 


Illl'OIIK' 


Kalanrt* 


Ual:inr<' 


] 


3.5 


0 


3.5 


3.5 


2 


1.9 


0 


1.9 


5.5 


3 


0.2 


0 


0.2 


5.7 


4 


- 1.8 


0 


- 1.8 


3.9 


5 


2.6 


0 


2.6 


6..1 


6 


- 0.9 


0 


- 0,9 


5.5 


7 


3.0 


0 


3.0 


8.fi 


8 


- 3.9 


0 


- 3.9 


4.G 


9 


- 3.1 


0 


- 3.1 


1.5 


10 


10.2 


0 


10.2 


11.7 


11 


- 6.1 


0 


- 6.1 


5.7 


12 


6.9 


0 


6.9 


12.6 


13 


0.7 


0 


0.7 


13.2 


14 


-10.2 


0 


-10.2 


3.1 


15 


1.1 


0 


1.1 


4.2 



2, Altevmitive 2: $20 mil ion Outride Fund- 
ing, The Commission recommends that $20 
million per year be made available to SEEOF 
in order to achieve the goal of substantial equal- 
ization more rapidly. Assuming $20 million 
per year, begii^ning in the first year of the 
program, available to SEEOF, Table B-10 com- 
I)ares the top and bottom 10, 20, and 50 towns. 
Alternative 2 would bring significant progress 
within the first 5 years or so, and substantial 
equalization should be achieved in 10 yeai*s. 
Complete equality of yield could require as 
much as 20 years or more, 

TABLE B-IO: Allernalive 2 EfTeclive Yield 
Per Mill Per Pupil hy Year of Program 



Towns 


0 


2 


4 


6 


8 


10 


12 


14 


Top 10 


112 


114 


116 


118 


120 


122 


124 


126 


Top 25 


96 


98 


I'OO 


102 


104 


107 


109 


113 


Top 50 


84 


86 


88 


91 


93 


97 


100 


105 


Last 10 


25 


41 


50 


58 


67 


76 


86 


94 


Last 25 


30 


44 


53 


60 , 


68 


77 


86 


94 


Last 50 


34 


47 


55 


62 


69 


78 


87 


95 



70 



Table B*n shows the bahxiice sheet for this 
alternative assuming the revenues fi*om in- 
ci'ease in proi)ei*ty tax yield and, in addition, 
the $20 million i^aid to SEEOF each yeai* from 
other sources: again, the goal is to ke^^p the 
cumulative j)osition of the fund at or neai' 
balance. 

TABLE B-ll; Alterna!ivc 2 SEKOF 
Balances 



(Millions of Dollars) 





Payinonts 










From Touns* 










(rroutli L<*ss 










r.'iyiiH'iils 


Otlur 


Aiiiiii.'il 


Ciiiiiiilalivc 


Year 


To I'owiis 




lialaiicc 


Halaiicr 


1 




20.0 


3.7 


3.7 


2 


-19.0 


20.0 


].0 


4.7 


3 




20.0 


3.1 


7.8 


4 


-20.3 


20.0 


-0.3 


7.5 


5 


-24.8 


20.0 


-'1.8 


2.7 


6 


-1G.5 


20.0 


3.5 


fi.2 


7 


-23.2 


20.0 


-3.2 


3.0 


8 




20.0 


6.0 


9.0 


9 


~2r).o 


20.0 


-5.0 


'!.0 


10 


--17.0 


20.0 


3.0 


7.0 


11 


-21.4 


20.0 


-] .'1 


5.6 


12 


-22.0 


20.0 


-2.0 


3.6 


13 


-20.3 


20.0 


-0.3 


3.3 


14 


-19.9 


20.0 


0.1 


3.4 


15 


-21.7 


20.0 


-1.7 


1.7 



3. Alternative 50 Milliov Annual OnUide 
Punch. One last possibility is a vOayment of $50 
million per year into SEEOF from outside 
revenues beginning in the first year. The i)ur- 
pose of this altei'native is simply to show the 
magnitude of difference that, outside funds can 
make in speeding up equalization. If, for ex- 
ample, there were to be court decisions requir- 
ing equality and a major Federal program of 
aid to the States for schools, this' alternative 
shows how the mechanism outlined here could 
use the large amounts of money that might be 
available from the Federal government to bring 
about equalization relatively quickly. Table 
B-1 2 shows that progress toward equality would 
be achieved in 5 years. Substantial equality 
should l)e achieved in approximately 8 yeara 
under this alternative. 



TABLE B.12: Al!criia!ive 3 Effective Yield 
Per Mill Per Pupil by Year of Pro^rani 



Towns 


0 


2 


4 


6 


8 


10 


12 


14 


Top 10 


112 


114 


116 


118 


.120 


122 


124 


126 


Toj) 25 


96 


98 


100 


101 


104 


107 


110 


113 


Top 50 


84 


86 


88 


91 


94 


97 


101 


106 


Last 10 


25 


55 


63 


69 


76 


83 


90 


97 


Last 23 


30 


56 


64 


70 


77 


83 


90 


97 


Last 50 


34 


58 


65 


71 


77 


84 


90 


, 98 



Table B-1 3 shows an annual bjvlance .shoot for 
the fund for Alternative 3. 

TABLK B-1 3: Al!( i native ;^ SKEOF 
Balances 

(Millions of Dollnrs) 

P;iyiiiriil> 
IVoiii 'I'OKIIH* 
(rroutli lrr>s 



Y<-sir 


l*;iyiii«'iit> 


Olh.r 


Aiiiiii:il 


('iiiiiulati> 


To ToKii** 


Iiiroiiir 




Halnierc 


l" 


' -18.0 


oO.O 


1.5 


1.5 


2 


-17.2 


50.0 


2.8 


1.:? 




-19.0 


r)0.o 


1.0 


5.3 


•1 


-50.9 


no.o 


-0.9 


.1.4 


5 


-48.2 


50.0 


1.8 


6.2 


() 


-50.6 


oO.O 


-0.6 


5.G 


7 


-5r5.9 


r)0.o 


-:^.7 


2.7 


8 


-50,(5 


50.0 


-0.6 


2.1 


9 


-51.0 


50.0 


-1.0 


1.1 


10 


-19.5 


50.0 


0.5 


1.6 


1 1 


-50.5 


50.0 


-0.5 


1.1 


12 


-19.1 


50.0 


O.G 


1.7 


18 


-18.4 


50.0 


1.6 


3.3 


M 


-48.2 


50.0 


1.8 


5.1 


ir, 


-49.1 


50.0 


0.6 


5.7 



The task of weighing the alcove alternatives is 
no sim])le matter. The Commi.ssion strongly 
recommends that some level of outside funding, 
preferably an increasing amount (and ideally 
enough to take the burden otT property tax in- 
crea.ses), be devoted to the equal opportunity 
fund. However, the critical matter is that ])rogress 
l)egin immediately toward equalization — l)efore 
the inequities worseUt and before the cost of cor- 
recting them becomes any greater. 

Chart B-3 compares the new system .(Alterna- 
tive 2 as recommended) against trend yield for 
the toj) and bottom 10 and 50 towns. The point 
of Chart B-3 is, of course, that the lines which 
show the i)attern of growth in yield continue to 
diverge under the current system while the new 
system, w^ould begin to bring these trend lines 
together. 

Effects on IiKlividiial Towns 

The following tables show the impact of the 
new system on specific towns. The Commission 
has reasonable confidence in the summary data 
(inequities of towns by groups, overall SEEOF 
revenues, etc.) but it must be emphasized that the 
::'Oilowing data is largely illustrative. Individual 
towms are show?), because we are intimately con- 
cerned about them individually and not as groups. 
But it must be clear to anyone that town growth 
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CHART V,-,J„P„„i|,P„s,„„™,c„„,„„ 
U".ler Crrcnr „,„1 R«o.,imci„lc.,l Sysignu 



rison 



Yield 



$200 



S150 



$100- 



5 20 - 
$ 10-- 




1971 



ll)7r> 



1980 



Yield 



TREND UNDER CURRENT SYSTEM 
Toi> 10 Towns ^#-* 



— I — 

1985 



$100- 



$ 50- 
$ 10- 

S ;iO. 

$ 20. 
$ 10- 



Top 50 22^v* 




9 V 



1971 



10 



12 14 

EFFECTIN'E YIELD UNDER NEW SYSTEM 
(AHernative 2, Commission neeommerdalion) 
72 



patte?*ii.s and local education deci.sioiis can cJiang-e 
any trend overnight — so the following data is 
illustrative of how towns could fai'e under cm-rent 
trends, and how they will generally fare under 
the new ])rogi-am. For any single town, or many 
towns, there are undoubtedly ei-rors, hut the over- 
all significance seems clear. 

In each of tlie next thi-ee tables, past ti-ends 
have been pi'ojected foi- each town separately to 
estimate what future pi'operty value and school 
tax yield might be, while school expenditui-es were 
pi'ojected according to jmst trends with some 
anticipated changes. In all cases, it has been 
assumed, for simph'city, that the new s\''stenv is 
implemented during 1972. 



Table B-M shows efl'ective yield per mill })er 
student for each town by year from 1971 to 1986, 
assuming the new system ( Altei'native 2, the 
Connnission -recommendation) to have gone into 
effect in 1972. As explained earlier, the use of a 
yield per mill per ])U])il figure provides a fair 
basis to com})nre towns — if one town lias a 
iiigher yield, it can tax less oi* s])end more per 
student, while converging yield totals moan towns 
have an ecpual o])portunity. As shown by Table 
B-M, the substaJitial dilfei'cntials of 1971 would* 
begin to close soon after implementation of the 
new system began, and most towns would be close 
to tlie State avei'age within 10 years, and all but 
a few in 15 yeai's, 



TABLF: B-M : KfTeclivc Yield Per iMill Per Snideiil By Year By Town 

(New SvsU'tii, (^!c>ininiss::>M HcctMiiinendnilon n( A\\cru'M\\v, 2) 
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^-2 


Rm 

Ol) 


on 
tf\i 


O.l 


OR 


iitiriiurii 


•1 o 


AH 


OU 


o»j 




0;/ 


o»i 


OG 


71 


75 


77 


• g;} 


85 


90 


95 


98 


Portland 


45 


47 


50 


53 


57 


• 59 


03 


07 


71 


75 


77 


. 83 


8[' 


90 


9":. 


99 


lila.st Lyme 


44 


4G 


49 


53 


5G 


59 


. 03 


00 


71 


74 


77 


82 




90 


94 


98 


Winchester 


44 


4G 


49 


53 


50 


59 


G3 


GG 


71 


75 


77- 


83 


80 


ro 


95 


98 


ICast Granby 


44 


4G 


49 


52 


50 


59 


C.i 


GO 


70 


74 


7G 




85 


89 


94 


97 


Simsbury 


44 


4G 


49 


52 


5G 


59 


03 


GO 


70 


74 


70 


hi 


85 


89 


94 


97 


East ford 


43 


45 


49 


52 


50 


58 


03 


GG 


71 


74 


7G 


8r 


85 


90 


95 


98 


Woodstock 


43 


45 


49 


52 


5G 


58 


03 


GO 


71 


74 


77 




85 


90 


95 


98 


Canton tf?' 


43 


45 


49 


52 


5G 


58 


03 


GG 


70 


74 


70 


82 


85 


90 


95 


98 


East Windsor 


4^ 


45 


48 


52 


5G 


58 


G3 


OG 


71 


74 


77 




85 


90 


» 95 


■ 98 


Plainville 


42 


44 


48 


51 


55 


58 


02 


05 


70 


74 


70 


82 


85 


90 


95 


98 


So mens 


41 


4;j 


47 


50 


54 


57 


xS2 


05 


70 


74 


70 


82 


M 


89 


94 




South Windsor 


'11 


43 


47 


50 


54 


5' 


Gl 


05 


70 


73 


76 


82 


iA 


89 


94 


97 


Middlefield 


41 


43 


4G 


50 


54 


57 


.Gl 


G5 


70 


73 


70 


82 


84 


89 


94 


97 


Sprague 


41 


43 


4G 


50 


54 


57 


Gi 


05 


70 


74 


70 


82 


85 


89 


^;5 


98 


Ashford 


41 


43 


4G 


50 


54 


57 


61 


04 


70 


73 


70 


82 


84 


89 


94 


97 



74 

ERIC 



TABLE B-M : KfT.M livc Vicl.l Prv Mill P.-r Slu.h'iil Hy V. ar By To>vii (Conliini.'.l) 



(Now System, CVininiission IJcconimciulal ion (if AitoiHitt iv»! 2) 





1971 


1972 




1 974 


1 97. *5 


1 970 


1 977 




1979 


1 98(1 


1 98 1 


1 uu^> 




1 ow < 






Seymour 


•10 


^12 


■u; 


.')U 


54 


50 


01 


04 


0»9 


t • » 


70) 


S2 


S4 


s:» 


91 


!>7 




AO 


42 


•10 


50 


54 


57 


02 


05 


71 


75 


77 


S4 


SO, 


:n 


1»7 


IIM) 


.Monroo 


W 


12 


•10 


49 


5M 


50 


01 


04 


09 


( * t 


7') 


SI 


SI 


si^ 


fM 


1'7 


Kast Hampton --^ 




•12 


•10 


50 


5.1 


•) i 


01 


0.1 


70 


74 


70 


S2 


85 


90 


1»5 


98 


Mansfietd 


•10 


•12 


•10 


4!> 


.5.M 


50 


01 


01 


0,9 




7 5 


SI 


S4 


S9 


1»4 


!»7 


Wat or town 


:><) 


•12 


•}r> 


49> 


• 5M 


50 


01 


r».J 


O'J 


< ' » 


75 


SI 


S4 


89 


',11 


1>7 


llarwintoii 




'12 


■ir, 


49 


5M, 


50 


00 


r,4 


0:t 


t • > 




SI 




89 


%\ 


!^7 


(iranby 




-.11 


•11 


48 


52 


55 


00 


OM 


09 


72 


< .') 


SI 


84 


s:» . 

SS 


I>1 


!J7 


Hurlia^ton 


MS 


•10 


•M 


4S 


52 


.5.5 


00 


O.M 


OS 


I". J 


".5 


SI 


S4 


:m 

94 


97 


North liranforfl 


;!.s 


•1.^ 


■M 


48 


52 


.55 


00 


OM 


OtS 


72 


< .') 


SI 


SM 


ss 


97 


Lebanon 


If t 


•10 


4-1 


4S 


52 


.55 


00 


o:i 


0.9 


7M 


7.5 


SI 


s.i 


s»> 


94 


!»7 


liolton 




.10 . 


4:: 


48 


52 


.5 5 


00 


<»:■; 


OS 


72 


< ■' ' 


SI 


S4 


S9 


91 


1»7 


Wtllin^ton 


M7 


■10 


4M 


47 


52 


^).t 


5:^ 


OM 


h'8 


7'' 


71 


SI 


SM 


ss 


!*.'! 
91 


97 


.Marlborough 




M9 


4M 


47 


52 


.55 


5!t 


., OS 


7'' 


74 


SI 


SM 


ss 


!I7 


IMy moulh 


:{7 


M9 


•IM 


47 




.55 


51 > 


o;; 


OS 


72 


< .5 


SI 


S4 


S9 


94 


97 


V'enion 


'M 


M9 


4M 


47 


52 


55 


00 


r,M 




7.*> 


< •> 


<S2 


84 


8!) 


95 


l.iS 


Stafforcl 


'M 


:;9 


4M 


47 


51 


.5.5 


59 


o;i 


i'O 


7' I 


75 


81 


S4 


89 


94 


9S 


Preston 




M8 


42 


40 


51 


54 


59 


02 


08 


72 


71 


81 


SM 


SS 


91 


97 


lircMiklyn 




:\S 


42 


40 


51 


54 


59 


(i2 


OS 


72 


T^l 


SI 


SM 


88 


94 


97 


'I'hotMpson 


;{(; 


.MS 


42 


40 


51 


5^1 


5!) 


o:] 


0)8 


72 


75 


SI 


81 


S!» 


94 


9S 


l*ro:^.7i*ct 






42 


40 


51 


54 


59 


02 


08 


72 


74 


81 


SM. 


88 


94 


!i7 


I.edyarfl 




MS 


42 


40 


50 




58 


02 


07 


72 


74 


80 


SM 


SS 


9M 


97 


Kllin^ton 




M7 


41 


40 


50 


.5.M 


58 


02 


07 


72 


74 


80 


SM 


ss 


94 


97 


Colchester 


;m 


M7 


41 


45 


50 


.5:'. 


58 


0)2 


08 


72 


74 


81 


SM. 


89 


94 


97 


Durham 


;m 


.MO 


4] 


45 


50 




58 


01 


07 


71 


7.1 


SO 


SM. 


88 


9M 


97 


Hebron 


:m 


MO 


40 


45 


49 


52 


5S 


01 


07 


71 


7M 


80 


8M 


8S 


9M 


90 


Hampton 




MO 


40 


45 


19 


52 


58 


01 


07 


71 


71 


SO 


SM. 


SS 


91 


97 


Pom fret 




MO 


40 


44 


49 


52 


5 ( 


01 


07 


71 


1 • 1 


SO 


8M 


88 


9.". 


97 


A ml over 


;>2 




M9 


44 


48 


52 


57 


01 


07 


71 


7.' » 


80 


SM. 


88 


9;'. 


90 


Vol u;j town 




M-1 


M8 


•IM 


48 


51 


50 


00 


0(; 


70 


t '! 


80 


82 


87 


9M 


90 


riswolfl 


1 


'i.i 
»>*j 


*i<i 
'>.i 


.1 *^ 


•1 o 


.52 


• > t 


01 


07 


7 1 


74 


81 


8^1 


89 


95 


98 


Hhstol 


:u 


MM 


.MS 


4;', 


48 


51 


50 


00 


00 


71 


7:{ 


80 


S.M 


s's 


!M 


97 


Plainftelfl 


ru) 


MM 


MS 


4M 


48 


51 


57 


01- 


07 


71 


74 


81 


8^1 


K\ 


95 


98 


Knfiehl 


;iO 


MM 


;i8 


42 


47 


51 


50 


00 


0,0 


70 


7M 


80 


82 


88 


%\ 


97 


Kast Haven 


MO 


M2 


M7 


42 


47 


50 


50 


00 


00 


70 


7'» 


80 


8M. 


88 


91 


97 


Scot! a mi 


29 


M2 


Mfi 


41 


40 


.50 


55 


59 


05 


70 


72 


7.9 


82 


87 


92 


90 


Uo/.rah 


29 


Ml 


MO 


41 


40 


.50 


.5.5 


59 


00 


70 


72 


80 


82 


88 


94 


97 


Coventry 


28 


Ml 


MO 


41 


40 


50 


55 


59 


05 


70 


72 


79 


82 


88 


9M 


9'i 


Lisbon 


28 


MO 


;ir) 


40 


40 


49 




59 


05 


70 


72 


79 


82 


88 


9M 


97 


Woh'ott 


27 


MO 


.M.') 


40 


45 


48 


54 


58 


05 


0<) 


71 


79 


81 


87 


9M 


90 


TolSand 


27 


MO 


.Ml 


40 


45 


48 


54 


58 


fi5 


09 


71 


79 


81 


87 


9.*'. 


90 


Canterbury 


2f) 


29 


M4 


M9 


44 


48 


54 


5H 


01 


09 


71 


79 


81 


87 


9M 


90 


Chaplin 


22 


2.') 


Ml 


MO 


42 


40 


52 


50 


OM 


08 




78 


81 


80 


9M 


90 


Sterling 


21 


25 


MO 


M.O 


42 


45 


52 


50 


OM 


08 


70 


78 


81 


87 


9:: 


90 


North Stonin^ton 


ir> 


19 


25 


Ml 


.M8 


42 


49 


5M 


01 


00 


OS 


Vf. 


79 


85 


91 


94 


State Average 


02.5 


G4.4 


0C.4 


08.5 


70.7 


72.9 


75,3 


77.7 


80.M 


82.9 


85,7 


88.0 


91.0 


94.7 


98.0 


101. 



Table B-15 shows equalization prog)*es.s foi* 1980 and 1985 under the Comn)is.sion reconi- 

eacli town by presenting (1) its 1971 yield per mendation of $20 million per year Jn aid for 

mill per pupil and (2) what yield might be under SEKOF, This is, in efYect, a summary of just 

current trends in 1975, 1980 and 198o against (3) how much equalization can change inequality, 

its total effective yield per mill per pupil in 1975, illustrated on a town-by-town basi.s. 



TABLE B.15: Effei five Yiehl Per Mill Pe r StinhMil Comparison 
(Recent Trend Projections v.s. New System) 



Town 




Recent Trend Projected 




New System 






1971 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1975 


1980 


1985 


Greenwich 


178 


221 


291 


381 


182 


187 


192 


Salisbury 


119 


145 


186 


238 


123 


128 


133 


Canaan 


111 


134 


168 


212 


115 


120 


125 


Cornwall 


107 


133 


175 


232 


111 


116 


121 


Middlebury 


103 


121 


148 


180 


107 


112 


117 


Lyme 


103 


124 


157 


198 


107 


112 


117 


Roxbury 


101 


125 


163 


212 


105 


110 


115 



75 



TABLK 


B-13: Efr<N 


i'liv«; Yi«'l»l IVr Mil 


1 Pii 


Sliuhnit (loinparison (ConluuuN'l) 








(Recent Trend Piojetlions vs 










Town 




Hecent T 


rend Pi 


"ojeded 




New System 






1971 




1080 


1 9Si> 




1 I'M' 


1085 


ii<i(KUini 


1 AA 


1.18 


144 


176 


704 


100 




» csipoi I 


\)C) 


1 1 3 


135 


161 


102 


107 




Durien 




1 13 


J 37 


167 


101 


lOG 


i 1 1 


New Cuniian 


no 


08 


10(1 


HI 


07 


102 


1 07 


oUimi 01 (1 


no 


10!) 


133 


1(;2 


OG 


101 


1 l\t\ 


Shermun 


no 


OS 


105 


113 


OG 


101 




Kssex 




111) 


142 


181 


03 


08 


1 


UKI nvooH 


CO 

on 


108 


111 


]<S3 


02 


' !)7 


1 n*> 

J nj. 


Middle town 


o / 


lOf) 


132 


166 


01 


0(; 


1 w ] 


west Mart I OKI 


Ot) 


Oo 


104 


116 


00 


05 


1 nn 

] Uw 


Soul hbury 


or 
on 


111 


IGi 


237 


so 


04 




West brook 


Q r 
o;) 


100 


122 


l.j9 


80 


04 


1 (U\ 


Ecislon 


or: 


75 


()5 


')') 


80 


04 


• 'i; 


l>f / lin 


oo 
oo 


07 


1 18 


113 


87 


02 


OR 
./o 


Shiiron 


oo 


07 


110 


M7 


8G 


01 




IT,, „i f^^t'A 

licirtioi d 


oo 


88 


OG 


101 


8G 


04 


1 1 n 

1 1 yf 


V (III iieiu 


O 1 


02 


10(; 


123 


85 


00 


OR 


Ulcl bynie 


Hi 


102 


135 


178 


85 


00 


OS 


r>n all ord 


^n 


01 


lOO 


130 


83 


88 


OQ 
.Jo 


Huniden 


'70 


00 


107 


127 


82 


87 


Oft 


ivenl 


77 


01 


1 11 


136 


81 


8G 


Oft 
.Jo 


n loom field 


/7 


01 


113 


130 


81 


86 


Oft 


New Haven 


ift 
/(> 


7(> 


7G 


76 


80 


03 


1 .1 w 


KOCKy Hill 




80 


110 


13r, 


70 


84 


Oft 


>vuion 




88 


100 


136 


78 


83 


07 


Redding 


74 


80 


111 


140 


78 


83 


Oft 

.Jo 


y\ aici 101 (1 


7'J 


81 


08 


115 


78 


84 


Oft 
.Jo 


B run ford 


no 


87 


100 


135 


77 


• 83 


Oft 
.Jo 


Groton 


16 


OG 


134 


188 


77 


84 


Oft 

.FO 


Bridft'ewaler 


11 


83 


08 


116 


7G 


83 


.7 / 


Washinp^ton 


12, 


8G 


108 


135 


76 


83 


oft 


WoodbridRe 


71 


84 


102 


125 


75 


83 


07 
.J / 


>vesif 


71 


01 


125 


172 


75 


82 


07 
.J / 


Piirmin^^ton 


71 


88 


115 


150 


75 


83 


07 
.J / 


Nor walk 


70 


87 


114 


149 


74 


84 


1 nn 


>veinei siieid 




76 


85 


95 


73 


82 


07 
.J / 


Ofanjfe 


m 


80 


OG 


116 


73 


82 


07 
.J / 


North Haven 




e, 81 


00 


121 


73 


82 


07 
.J / 


Avon 


Mr Of\ 

f fi9 


80 


07 


117 - 


73 


82 


OT 


New Britain 


bn 


60 


52 


4'i 


73 


85 


iui 


XNoi ii; I anaaji 


o7 


87 


121 


168 


71 


82 


OT 

.J / 


iscw iviiiioru 


oo 


78 


05 


116 


71 


82 


OQ 

;Jo 


i 1 um iiuii 


r 4 
()4 


75 


00 


109 


70 


81 


07 
;J / 


New Fairfield 


o4 


75 


01 


111 


GO 


81 


n'? 
.J / 


1 on inp^ion 


()o 


70 


OA 

80 


91 


70 


82 


Oft 

.Jo 


rrfasi iiainoru 


oo 


74 


91 


111 


70 


82 


Oft 


iTiaciison 




83 


116 


163 


60 


81 




Mil ford 

ivXl 1 1 UI U 


Oo 


74 


91 


111 


".0 


82 


07 
.J 1 


New Londoii 


63 


78 


101 


131 


7i 


85 


102 


East Haddam 


63 


83 


119 


170 


GO 


82 


98 


Goshen 


62 


03 


ir,2 


240 


6ry 


81 


97 


Woodbury 


6? 


GO 


80 


91 


60 


81 


97 


Norfolk 


62 


7G 


100 


130 


68 


81 


97 


Waterbury 


61 


72 


88 


108 


70 


85 


102 


Danbury 


61 


68 


80 


93 


68 


82 


98 


Colebrook 


60 


69 


82 


97 


68 


81 


97 


Putnam 


59 


70 


86 


106 


68 


82 


98 



76 



TABLE B.15: FllTeclive \iM IVr Mill IVr Slinlciil Comparison (CoiiliinicMl) 

(Recent Trend Projections vs. New System) 



Town Recent Trend Projected New System 





1971 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1975 


1980 


11^85 


Rid^efield 


59 


60 


" 61 


'"^61 


67 


80 


96 


Windsor 


59 


()7 


78 


• 91 


67 


81 


97 


Sutneld 


59 


G9 


85 


105 


67 


80 


96 


Stoninj^ton 


50 


69 


^\ 


103 


67 


81 


97 


Deep River 


58 


59 


(iO 


01 


67 


81 


97 


Litchfield 


58 


70 


no 


110 


66 


80 


90 


Hridji^eport 


58 


60 


01 


08 


69 


80 


104 


Hcirkhumsted 


57 


73 


99 


135 


()6 


80 


90 


Heiicon Falls 


57 


()7 


82 


101 


(U) 


SO 


96 


Chester 


57 


70 


90 


110 


66 


80 


97 


Bethlehem 


57 


69 


88 


113 


66 


80 


96 


Windsor Locks 


57 


65 


77 


90 


00 


80 


97 


Nuuj^atuck 


57 


()G 


80 


97 


00 


80 


97 


Shelton 


57 


65 


78 


93 


66 


80 


90 


Killing? worth 


56 


75 . 


108 


150 


66 


80 


96 


Manchester 


56 


0(5 


82 


101 


66 


80 


97 


West Haven 


56 


65 


79 


95 


b'6 


81 


98 


Warren 


56 


56 


56 


50 


65 


79 


96 


Meriden 


54 


61 


71 


83 


65 


81 


98 


Brook.^eld 


53 


59 


07 


76 


64 


79 


90 


Union 


53 


62 


77 


90 


61 


79 


90 


Guilford 


52 


61 


81 


104 


64 


79 


96 


Cheshire 


52 


60 


71 


84 


63 


79 


90 


Newtown 


52 


56 


61 


07 


63 


79 


90 


Cromwell 


52 


59 


09 


81 


03 


79 


90 


G hist on bury 


51 


67 


91 


132 


63 


7.0 


90 


Franklin 


51 


5S 


09 


81 


63 


79 


90 


Ansonia 


51 


59 


73 


89 


63 


80 


98 


Bethany 


50 


57 


06 


70 


63 


78 


96 


Newin^ton 


50 


59 


72 


88 


63 


78 


96 


Bethel 


50 


61 


78 


100 


62 


79 


96 


Thomas ton 


50 


55 


63 


72 


02 


79 


96 


Salem 


49 


58 


71 


88 


62 


78 


96 


Clinton 


49 


58 


71 


86 


62 


79 


96 


Southinffton 


49 


58 


70 


86 


62 


79 


95 


Oxford 


49 


59 


75 


96 


63 


78 


96 


Windham 


48 


54 


63 


7S 


62 


80 


98 


Killinffly 


48 


51 


54 


58 


fi2 


79 


97 


Derbj^ 


48 


57 


69 


85 


ft* 


79 


97 


Wallinjfford 


48 


55 


66 


78 


61 


78 


96 


Montville 


47 


56 


70 


87 


61 


78 


96 


Columbia 


47 


51 


58 


64 


60 


78 


96 


Morris 


46 


52 


61 


71 


60 


78 


96 


Hartland 


46 


47 


4S 


50 


60 


77 


95 


New Hartford 


45 


52 


64 


78 


60 


78 


95 


P<jrtla:id 


45 


47 


50 


53 


60 


78 


96 


East Lyme 


44 


52 


63 


77 


60 


77 


95 


Winchester 


44 


50 


59 


70 


59 


78 


96 


East Granby 


44 


49 


55 


63 


59 


77 


95 


Simsbury 


44 


48 


55 


62 


59 


77 


95 


Eastford 


43 


51 


62 


76 


59 


77 


95 


Woodstock 


43 ' 


51 


62 


76 


59 


77 


96 


Canton 


43 


50 


61 


73 


59 


77 


95 


East Windsor 


43 


51 


61 


75 


59 


"SI 


. 96 


Plainville 


42 


49 


60 


74 


58 


77 


96 


Somers 


41 


49 


60 


73 


58 


77 


95 


South Windsor 


41 


■ 47 


54 


64 


58 


77 


95 



77 



TABLE IM5; Effective Yield Per Mill IVr SiihIoiiI Comparison (Conliiiiiod) 

(Kecenl Trend Projections vs, New System) 



Town Recent Tiend Projected N'ew System 





1971 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1975 




IDS') 


Middlefield 


11 


48 


58 


71 




/ / 




Spr.iRue 


'11 


40 


40 


39 


58 


i ( 


9o 


Ashford 


41 


40 


53 


61 


58 


( ( 


90 


Seymour 


'10 


3J) 


38 


37 


59 


/ { 


vo 


Norwich 


40 


43 


48 


53 


57 


78 


98 


Monroe 


40 


47 


57 


70 


58 


/6 


9o 


East Hampton 


40 


60 


101 


170 


;)7 


/ / 


9 b 


Mansfield 


40 


45 


53 


02 


o7 


/6 


9o 


Wateitown 


30 


43 


50 


57 


5/ 


/6 


95 


Harwinton 


39 


45 


52 


61 


rr; 
Oi 


lb 


U») 


Granhy 


38 


45 


56 


70 


5() 


7b 


95 


Burlington 


38 


45 


55 


68 


56 


76 


95 


North Branford 


38 


44 


53 


64 


56 


76 


95 


Lebanon 


37 


47 


62 


81 


56 


76 


95 


Bolton 


37 


44 


55 


67 


56 


76 


95 


Willinj'^ton 


37 


42 


49 


57 


56 


76 


94 


Marlborou<»:h 


37 


49 


68 


96 


56 


(6 


9o 


Plymouth 


37 


40 


43 


47 


56 


76 


95 


Vernon 


57 


43 


52 


62 


56 


77 


90 


Stafford 


37 


43 


53 


64 


55 


76 


95 


Preston 


36 


45 


60 


79 


55 


76 


95 


Brooklyn 


36 


41 


48 


57 


56 


76 


95 


Thompson 


36 


39 


44 


50 


55 


76 


95 


Prospect 


36 


41 


48 


58 


55 


76 


95 


Ledyard 


35 


42 


51 


64 


55 


75 


94 


P^llin^ton 


35 


43 


56 


73 


55 


75 


95 


/'111 A 

Colchester 


34 


39 


46 


55 


55 


76 


95 


Durham 


34 


42 


55 


73 


54 


75 


94 


Hebron 


34 


37 


42 


48 


54 


75 


94 


Hampton 


33 


42 


56 


76 


54 


75 


95 


Pomfret 


33 


39 


47 


58 


54 


75 


94 


Andover 


32 


35 


40 


44 


53 


75 


94 


Voluntown 


31 


37 


45 


55 


54 


75 


f\ A 

94 


Gris>i*oId 


31 


35 


41 


4S 


53 


76 


96 


lirisioi 


ol 


o() 


AA 


04 


oo 


to 


vO 


Plainfield 


30 


32 


35 


38 


53 


76 


96 


EnHeld 


30 . 


32 


35 


37 


53 


75 


94 


East Havvin 


30 


35 


43 


52 


52 


75 


95 


Scotteftd 


29 


31 


35 


38 


52 


74 


94 


Bozrah 


29 


34 


41 


50 


52 


75 


95 


Coventry 


28 


33 


41 


50 


52 


75 


94 


Lisbon 


28 


32 


40 


48 


51 


74 


95 


Wolcott 


27 


31 


36 


42 


51 


74 


94 


Tolland 


27 


31 


38 


47 


50 


74 


94 


Canterbury 


26 


33 


46 


63 


49 


74 


94 


Chaplin 


22 


23 


23 


24 


48 


73 


94 


Sterling 


21 


26 


35 


45 


45 


73 


94 


North Stoninffton 


16 


17 


18 


19 


38 


71 


93 



Table B-16 is an illustrative example on a town- tinue or increase in the futui*e.) Table B-16 shows 
by>town basis, of what equalization could bring* current (1970'.71) local school funds and effective 
about for tax rates and school expenditures. (This mill rates for school support on current full mar- 
table deals only with local and SEEOF i)roperty ket value, followed by comparable fig-ures of what 
tax revenue and does not include the $300-$400 each might be in 1985 under the alternative rec- 
additional State and Federal aid expected to con- ommended by the Commission. This table shows 
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tliat all towns will al)Ic to tax at lowei- rates or 
spend moi-e by 1085 — a not surpnsinp: conclusion, 
but still infoi'mativc when the siprnificant amount 
of chancre is examined. ]\Iorc inipoi*tant. iiii^liaps. 



TAItLK IM6: Illiistrativr Sriiool 
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2010 
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21.9 
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17.(3 
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21.9 


\\ ilton 


1209 


1 0.3 


2003 
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1070 


14.5 


2355 


24.2 


yy ai cri oro 


() /U 


y.i 


1 (\)b 


17.4 


Rranford 


701 


9.6 


1724 


17.7 


Grot on 


490 


6.7 


1009 


16.4 


BridKcwater 


936 


12.9 


2062 


21.3 


Waj>Jiinp(on 


938 


13.1 


2066 


21.2 


WoodhridRc 


1037 


14.6 


2283 


23.6 


Weston 


1115 


15.7 


2455 


25.4 


FarminRton 


896 


12.6 


1973 


20.3 


Xorwalk 


802 


1K5 


1-778 


17.9 


Wethersfield 


865 


12.5 


1906 


19.7 


OranKe 


027 


13.5 


2041 


21.1 


North Haven 


975 


14.2 


2148 


22.2 


Avon 


944 


13.7 


2078 


21.5 


New Britain 


603 


8.9 


1670 


16.6 


North Canaan 


883 


13.2 


1945 


20.1 


New Milford 


774 


11.7 


1763 


18.1 


Trumhull 


756 


n.8 


1753 


18.2 


New Fairfield 


878 


13.8 


1934 


20.0 



ERIC 



the table shows that, whereas b'^th available 
.<cho(»l funds no**v vaiy by nuuv'h as l.'M)'; an(J 
scl:o(>l lax I'ates i)y a mi;Uii>le of o, the new system 
fould . brin^,^ both much moi'e do.sely tojrethei* by 
]i)85. 
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1 7 O 
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o()7 
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20.0 
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17.8 


Southinjxton 
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12.0 


1661 


17.4 


Oxford 
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11.8 


1654 


17.4 


Windham 


738 


15.3 


1744 


17.9 
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605 


12.5 
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17.3 


Derhy 


615 


12.8 


1676 


17.5 


Wallinpford 
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13.2 


1686 


17.7 


.Montville 
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12.2 


1655 


17.4 


Columbia 


857 


18.3 
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19.9 


Morris 


906 


19.8 
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21.0 


Hartland 


707 


15.5 


1726 


18.3 
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964 


21.5 


2122 


22.4 


Portland 


706 


15.8 


1726 


18.1 


East Lyme 
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16.2 


1730 


.18.3 


Winchester 


585 


13.3 


1660 


17.4 


I^ast Granoy 


8,36 


19.0 


1840 


19.6 
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TABLi: B-16: 


Illiistrativr Sr 




nilitiin* aiul 


Srhool 


Tax KaU 


s (Com.) 




VruQtrty 


V rop^ fly 


Property- 


■ • r * 




Proprrlv 


Proprrt V 
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Properly 
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In 
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1971 
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A.s one example of how the i^ew^ system miglit 
work, llie next-to-]ast town of Sterling in Table 
B-16 now has $437 per student available from local 
funds, and the 1971 school tax rate is 20.5 mills. 
The 1985 totals could show an increase in school 
funds to $1,580 (near the likely State average for 
1985) while the tax late could fall to 17.0 mills— 
both at the same time. Or, of course, the town 
might choose a lesser rate of increase in school 
expenditures, which would permit an even greater 
decrease in school tax rate. 

Using this example to interpret the compari- 
sons, a careful examination will show just how 
much increase in school funds a town could 
choose (depending entirely upon its own deci- 
sions) and, in many oases, tax reductions even 
with substantive increases in school funds. 



The next result of the new .system will be, then, 
both (1). more available funds and lower school 
tax rates for some towns, or more funds at similar 
tax rates for others (or less increase and more 
tax reductions for any that chose that alterna- 
tive), and (2) a likely narrowing of current 
(HfTerences in spending and tax rates (because 
gaj)s are now created by th^^ system of local 
wealth variation and the effects of this will be 
neutralized) . Overall, the new system means more 
equity and more opportunity for most towns and 
their students — the basic objective of tJie r:ew 
sy.stem. 

Impart on Central Cities 

One point which has not been developed at any 
length thus far is the special problem of the cen- 
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tral eit> We have in the State of Connecticut 
several rities where U\\ rates are very hi^'h and 
educatirjial exjienditures are als(j relatively hi^^h 
— in contrast to the normal lyaltern in the State 
where liii^h expenditures usually acconijiany low 
tax I'ates, or vice versa. This situatioii does not 
n;oan, however, that central cities do not have 
si^rnifieaiit tax and expenditure problems. Almost 
everyone is awan* of the linancial i)lii3:ht of the 
cities: bud^rets are tlRht and yet taxes increase 
every year, leading a cycle of hi^^her taxes 
drivinjr out jiiiddle-income and business taxjiayers 
and leaving fewer and fewer to cai-ry the bui'den 
of city services. 

The central city lax crisis is a j)roblem which 
the Commission has reco^nixed and with which 
few Would disagi ee. But this is not a problejn ()f 
the educational .system. Central city tax rates are 
hi^h — and they a,re very high, 2 te. times other 
towns in the State — not because of .school ex- 
l)enditures, but because central cities must spend 
very larfje amounts on services other than educa- 
tion. Further aid to cities is nevs.ssary to enable 
them to lediice their taxes to a level competitive 
witli otliei* towns in the State. But the need is for 
aid based on exti'a general government needs; a 
school finance |)i*ogi*am should not be the primary 
method of solving this i)roblem. 

In spite of this, however, the ideas advanced 
by the Commission ai*e not without significance 
for the cities. The pi'oposal suggested in these 
Images can be of sub.siantial aid to some of our 
centi'al cities and in the long run may h<i of con- 
sidei'able significance to all of them. Specifically, 
this i)i*ogi*anvcould operate to aid our central cities 
in three i*espects: ser\'ing as insurance against 
falling ])i*opei*ty value per student, establishing 
the i)i*inciple of si)ecial aid for special educational 
needs, and i*emovinf; incentive for exclusionary 
zoning. 

Wlr .e it is not anticipated that great gains will 
come to our central cities in the immediate future 
fi'om implementation of the Commission's pro- 
gram» a carefid examination of the trend in some 
of oui' ce'^tra! cities would suggest that the new 
program of sharing increases hi tax base through- 
out the State may be of benefit to central cities 
in the long run. In some cases, it looks fairly clear 
that significant benefits will accrue eventually. 
In other cases, the new system may be thought of 
as an insurance pol),cy: that if property values 
per student stop vising, or rise more slowly than 



the St:;tc^ average, a city is assured of a growlli 
rate e(iual to the State average. Tiie central city, 
in effect, need never fear falling below the State 
aveiage as it might if somo recent or |)i'ojected 
trends wei*e to jM-evail. 

The iM*incii)le (if i*einibursing sciiool disti*icts 
for special costs of si)ecial educational needs is 
also inijiortant for our central cities. The boiins 
of 2;")'; for students who ne(\i S]>ecial educational 
services — some of these students being found in 
all income groujis a!id all towns, others being 
concejil rated in certain areas, in many cases cen- 
ti'al cities — is an imjiortant jvinciple for the 
central city school systeni.s themselves and for 
bi-oader trends in the State. This ijt inciiile i)er- 
mits the central niy to exi)ect its tax revenues to 
I)i*()(luce an exti*a amount foi* these .students with 
sjiecial needs, and tlui^^ guaiantee the extia funds 
which it is lielievecl are necessary for offiWlive 
education anioj^j^ s(mie of our inner-city stddents. 
In addition, the i)rinciple of giving extra fuiids 
for any students in need of extra attention in any 
town in the State helps provide a bit nioJ*e incen- 
tive for suburban .schools to be onen to new resi- 
dents with children needing sjiecial educational 
hel]) which would be i)aid for l)y the bonus. 

The last benefit of this progj*am to towns is the 
elfect on current practices like exclusiona)*y zon- 
ing. While the new finance system forces ho one 
to move, it I'emoves current incentives for a town 
to exclude those wlio.se home value is such that 
taxes paid dv) not equal the cost of education for 
children living in those homes. Thus, tf; the ex- 
tent existing financial incentives may now cause 
suburban towns to keej) out lower-income jiersons 
from central cities, . the voluntary changes in 
suburbs induced by the new program may be very 
beneficial to the cities. 

Overall, the impact of this new i)rogram on 
citie.s might be termed mildly favorable — not aid 
of the magnitude needed, but useful he!]) related 
to the sulDstance of the school problem. No city 
taxpayer should oppose this pro(;ram, for it is 
hc'^^nficfal to him as irell as ail others, but this 
necessary reform should vot obscure the impor- 
tant special property tax needs of the cities. 

Timetable for Impleiiieiitalilon 

In designing this new mechanism, the Commis- 
silon has assumed, and will encourage, movement 
toward operation as quickly as possible* Evsch year 
that goes by means more children suffering the 
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incMjUulity, tax])ayer.s ca!*ryin)j: a heavy lax hurden 
lon;roi\ a more co.stly bill and or a lonprer 
period to correct the problem. 

At the same lime, however, this mechanism and 
the means by which it can be implemented have 
l)een desij^ned to come into ()i>cration over several 
years for good reason. In adiiition to the j)r()hibi- 
tive cost of immediate e(inaiity — or the unhappy 
alternative of suddenly cutting expenditures in 
s(.."^ie town.s — an overly-rapid clian^jeover could 
be harmful to many. Most imimrtant, it is be- 
lieved that low-expenrlituro school district.^, should 
be ir'iyeu aid to /j;aeh up at a moderate ])ace in 
order to plan cvirefully how to spend the extra 
funds (or whether to tiike a tax cut, which will 



un(loi'/i)tedly be desirable in .some towns). Hij^h 
ex])enditure towns should be j^ivon time slow 
their rate of expenditure increase Ut make lar^e 
tax inc?*ea.^cs unneces.-^aj-y if that altcM-native is 
desired. And "property owners in towns where 
sch/>()l speJidiiiK and or tax rates aj'o chan^rin^'' 
due to the pro^rram should not be sul)jocted to the 
windfall losses and jj^ains in i)roperty value that 
overly^rapid equalization m^hi pr(«duce. 

Modei'ate si)eed, the?;, is the srD^jre.stion, l>ut an 
immediate bo^rinninK is critical. For the co.sts of 
delay arc considevililo, and ii actiorj doe.s not 
come, it may l)e Lh;»t'the wor.^enin^ situation will 
lead us to .sudden and drastic action as the i)rice 
of delay now. 



Iiiiplcmciilalioii of ihe New Sysleiii 



This section is devoted to a series of (piestions 
that the legislative and the executive branches of 
our State government will nQ^ed to addi-ess before 
passing upon the Commission i-econimendations. 
These considerations include the administi-ation 
of SEEOF, the mechanics of SEEOF operation, 
and a variety of miscellaneous cpiestions, com- 
ments, and unresolved issues to be answered or 
noted as deserving further analysis. 

Adiuitiistratioii of the E<|iia; Oppoi'tiiiiity 
FiiihI 

The Commission makes no recommendation as 
to the personnel to staff SEEOF, the selection of 
its leadership, or the structure of the group. 
Rather, the Commission will simply define the 
mandate and review the tasks of SEEOF, then 
draw some evident conclusions about how it might 
be estiiblished, 

1. T^e job of SEEOF is simply to establi.sh 
base data on tax rates and school finance receipts 
in cooperation with the towns and the State ;vssess- 
ment analysts, then collect and disburse funds in 
accordance with the Act which incorporates mech- 
anisms detailed in this Report. The job of SEEOF 
is, therefore, primarily, a technical one — the 
mechanisms are automatic because each town is 
entitled to certain funds and no applications are 
to be made, weighed, or politically influenced. 

2. The SEEOF mandate is to distribute as 
much as it can each year by stepping up the 
reimbursement schedule annually to use up all 



income, but never to go into deficit, SEEOF would 
determine Stiite average y:eld each year and then 
distribute a uniform fraction of the shortfall to 
towns failing to achieve that yield; these figures 
and the fraction would be increased as (]uickly as 
possible and eventually reach full reimlnir.sement. 
to the State average for, if outside fund.-^ were 
available, to a schedule in excess of the State 
av rage). 

As the above description implies, -SEEOF 
should not be a i)olitical body. It may be that 
experts of education and educational finance 
should be included in SEEOF to assure co-ordina- 
tion — the Commi.ssion favors top-cpiality leader- 
ship, perhaps linked to existing state school ofii- 
cials, in order to provide SEEOF with the ca- 
pacity to continuously monitor the progress and 
needs of the equalization program. But the funda- 
mental task of SEEOF is the administration of a 
tecluiical and automatic mechani.sm, and it is a 
key element of the Comn^Lssion reconnnendation 
that SEEOF be set up and governed by such 
automatic, rather thnn political ad hoc, ecpializa- 
tion mechanisms. 

How SEEOF Would Op< rate 

The following steps describe the task and actual 
operation of SEEOF. Inpart, this is a restate- 
ment of points explained earlier, but it is also an 
administrative description of tasks, procedures, 
and concepts, 

L In the first year, SEEOF and assessment 



ollicers analyze efrecti\-e lax i-alcs and the school 
syste/n ]j()rli{)ii of loUiI i)r(>perly tax colleclioiv^ to 
(letcM-niino Base Yoai' Tax Kate and Ba.se Year 
Tax Yield. 

2. Each year, SKEOF informs each town what 
the State averaice yield is expected to be and wlial 
portion of any slioi'tfall in local yield vs. State 
average SEEOF will reinilnirse. SEEOF will de- 
tc*rinino those ninnhers by analysis of assessment 
(hita and exiKMiditnrcs, tax rales, and student en- 
rollnierl. in each town — SEEOF seltinj:? fijrures 
that will balance its own income an-; ex'iendilure. 

h'ach town will calculate (a) its Base Year 
Yiehl per mill per studont, iiicreasod hy $] eacJi 
year, and (b) if that total fa\ls lielow that SUite 
a\'ci'affe fiKin-e published \y SEEOF, add to that 
yield a fraction, as announced })y SEEOF, of the 
difFcrontiab Fi*om all of this, the town budget 
l)lanner can derive a fi^ruie that tells how much 
pi'operty tax levenue — local funds plus SEEOF 
I'eimbursoments — it can exiiect on a per student 
per mill I)asis. 

A. School oflicials svill then ti'anslate this yield 
per mill i)ei' student figure into a schedule of mill 
rates and expenditui'cs — e.^r,, the net yielfi pei- 
mill-i)er student miffht be $05, which tells the 
town selectmen or the town meeting? that the town 
can expect the folJowin^ schcal pi-opei'ty tax 
funds accoi'ding to the mill rate chosen; 

G mills e(iual to $390 per student 

7 mills equal to $'ln5 per student 

8 mills equal to 5520 per student 



f) mills cjpial to $585 \)ov student 
HI ini.'.s 0{iual to ?(ir)0 i)er student 
12 niillr. etiual to S780 jier stu<lont 
M mills -wmal to $i)lO per student 
K) mills l:^lual to $1,040 i)er student 
18 mills cMpud to $1,170 jier student . 
20 mills eciual to $i;^00 ])er student 
Fi'actir^nal mill rates or rates not shown car i^e 
calndated at the ratio fif ] mill etiual to $()0, V\im 
this, the town seeking, for c:<ami>le. ?900 per, 
stiuilcni can see it needs a mill vaU^ of just undci' 
M imills. 

Hi. \\'he;i each town lias set its mill rate and 
t;ix collections bo^in, the towr will tun. ovei* to 
SEKOF all amounts in excess (^f Base Year Yield 
|)er mill, and SEEOF will leturn (a) the ^rrowth 
factor ])ayment ecjual to $1 per mill per student 
in Year One, $2 in Year Two, etc. (increasG $] 
each yeai-);. and (b) the stiijulated fiaction of 
shortfall foi' those towns where Base Yeai' Yield 
plus the ^rrowth factor still fall l)e!ow State aver- 
age. Both i)ayme!its are calculated on a i)er mill 
per student basis, then multiplied by the mill rate 
in effect and by the number of students. 

(). Each year, SEEOF will make these pay- 
ments and then revise its State averapre schedule •* 
and fi'action of reimbursement .so as to keep its 
cumulative income and ex])enditui'es in hal;^nce. 
The essence of its jol) is ^^atherin^i: and analyzinj^ 
data on actual property tax collections by town 
and then predicting the inflow and outflow of the 
fund at variou.'-* possil)ie estimates of tlie average 
and fractions for reimbursement. 
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APPENDIX A 



Oliier Issues and the I 

I^ealistically, tlie Commission could not hope to 
tie down every debr.i of an innovative system of 
reform. It is lioped that inioiij^li information is 
pi'esented in this liepoi-t to stimulate discussion 
of the pi'oposal and to promote understanding <>r 
the pro})lein and the su^jrgested solution. 

Realizing that ccMlain (lucslions dc.^ene further 
analysis, the Commission recommends that 
further study \:onX\n\x^ after implementation of 
the new school finance system has be^un. Sucii 
sudy should be undei'taken by a special body 
eliar^^ed with tlie task of i-evj''ewin4^ the ofliciency 
and effectcveness of school ])i*o^»ri^nis, ex])endi- 
tiires, and State aid. Thei-e sliould 1)C l)Oth .sub- 
.stantive review, in effect, of specific elements and 
(pjality of our educational effprLs both at the State 
and local levels. 

So??ie (jf the mattei's with which furthei* ?X\M\y 
mi^^ht be concerned are, among othei's: 

1. Sinte Cale(forical Aid Prof/y(i7?ts: W]i ether 
new eategoi-ical gi'ants to localities ai'e 
needed to ??'ive school districts more incen- 
tive to undeilake needed progi'ams or to 
encourage any pai'ticular innovations whicli 
would enhance the efliciency and/or effec- 
tiveness of individual school districts. 

2. Cost Diffevcntkih: No allowance has been 
made foi^ the differentials in cost among 



Mida For Future Sludv 

to .'US or sections of the State. \u general 
it f'^A\ be argued that differences in the need 
jor capital exj)eiKliture.*^, varied debt service 
loads. Iraiisporiation rctiuii'ements. or sim- 
ply cost of living differentials as reflected 
in teachers* .salaries and tlie like all point to 
nece.^saiy ino(!ifications ir) tlie siniple etjuali- 
x.ation foi'mula. Since all towns are rela- 
tively l)etter t)ir than others in. some of these, 
and wor.se off in others, no adjustment 
is prol.^ably a bettei' answer thau complex 
etju^'lization effoi'ts in liglit of the coni]\ara- 
tiveiy small net efl'ects. Ovei*all, it is be- 
lieved that this will not become too severe 
a prol)lem, l)ut furthei" study is api)ropriate 
once substantial eijuity has been acliieved 
and diffei'entials of a smaller magnitude, 
like cost, become nio)*e impoi'tant. 

?K School BohIs: It is not anticipated that the 
SEEOF mechanism would affect local scliool 
bonds. In Connecticut, the bonds ai*e l)acked 
by the full faith and credit of the town, and 
funds would be available as needed through 
local taxes to pay debt service much as in 
the cui'rent system. However, further study 
may be appj'opriate on the (juestions of 
changes in the State role relative to school 
consti'uction costs. 



Note on Data Analysis and Projections 



The basic problem with any current data on 
property taxes, and even moi*e so on future pro- 
j»;ctions, is one of uncertainty. Although it is 
critical for the purposes of an equalization study, 
or a court case like the Serrano case, it is almost 
impossible to produce completely accurate data 
which would compai*e tax burdens in differing 
towns. Projections, on the other hand, can only 
have a modei*ate degree of accuracy because 
future tax rates and future revenues associated 
with any tax rate aJ*e significantly affected by 
local ])olitical decisions and a variety of economic 
currents and cross-currents which no short-term 



study can begin to take into account. Finally, all 
data of whatevei* sort suffer fi'om the pi'oblems 
of dealing with a variety of numbei's from 169 
different jurisdictions — collection of data often 
lags behind by a year or two or more, varied 
definitions make comparison of even relatively 
straightforward numbers i^nther difficult, and just 
gathering and analyzing massive amounts of data 
can be an overwhelming job. 

For these reasons, it should be emphasized most 
sti*ongly that the data produced here, although 
based on real numbers, are only estimates of tax 
burdens now and future trends or altered trends 



ill ilie individual towns. On the other liand- it can 
be einphasizod that the aggregate picture is rea- 
.s()iial)ly acxurate. Although the tax rate for one 
town mr*y, in fact, be somewhat more or less 
than what is snown in these pages, there is likely 
to be a coiupensati change in some other town. 
The impoi'taiice of the cui-i-ent data is sini})ly 
showing relative difFerences among the towns, 
differences which have been shown for a few 
towns at a time by other studies and which are 
very ai)paient fi-om the pattern wliich exists to- 
day, no iMa\.ter how analyzed. DaUi on the futui-e, 
again, can i>e relied uj)on relatively well in tin 
i;ggrega>\o, altlioufe^; many factors will ci:ange any 
pi'e(h'ction of the current time. 

Outlined below are some major assumptions 
and methods by which data wei*e g^^nerated for 
this report. This is not a complete oi* exhaustive^* 
study, but the methods by which conclusions were 
reached will show there is enough data to foi'inu- 
late a plan for SEEOF, leaving the projections to 
l)e revised within the frumework of experience. 

A. Current DaUi, 

1. School expenditures, both past and present, 
are taken from the Connecticut Public Expendi- 
ture Council 2*eixji*ts which show total expendi- 
tui-es and net current exi)enditui-es, each of 
these broken down by source of funds (Federal, 
State or local). 

2. Current tax rates ai'e calculated by adjust- 
ing oflicial mill rates foi* (a) assessment pei-cent- 
age variation, bi'inging all fi*actional assessments 
up to lOO';; ; and (b) inci*easing value since latest 
revaluation. Most tax rates shown i*efer to that 
portion attributed to schools of the total current 
mill rate adjusted to equal mills on cun*ent full 
market value of taxable pi*operty. 

3. Current ])roperty values pei* student, as well 
as projections for the futui-e, were calculated by 
analyzing the gro\\i:h over past years according 
to (a) that portion which was reflected on a 
yearly basis by means of addition (of new con- 
struction) to the grand list and (b) that incre- 
ment of value in existing property which is only 
reflected at the time of each valuation. 

B. Projections. 

1. In genei'al, projections assume gro\Hh of 
property values at past rates. The division of past 
gro\\1:h in i)ropei'ty \'alues explained above per- 



mitted the closest ]>ossible fit of actual valuation 
to '-eported value in llrTl. anrl subsequent years 
wei**- predicted on gi'owth trends pi'eviinis to 
l!i71. 'Hiis pi-ojecti(m and analysis refei* to 
property value per student in ul! cases, thereby 
recognizing that the largest increment of prop- 
erty value is associated with population growth 
and is correlated with mniiber of students. 

2. Property value predictions for the future, 
by following the trends (;f the past 10 to lo years, 
imi)licitly assume that inci-eases in value (both 
appreciation 'vf existing i)roi)erty and new gi'oxs-th 
and Jiew wealth un a per capita basis) wculd be 
about the samr: as during the past 10 to IH years. 
The Ijasic assumption was an inflation rate e(iual 
tfv the 19()0\s (ap])roximately ?>[( ) and a rate of 
building value inflation slightly in excess of that 
consumei' j)J'ice inflation figure. 

C. Ef/fiffI Opportiuiiti/ Ftnid Data, 

1. The ol)jective of the data explained above 
was to predict what yield per mill per student 
would be in the towns duJ*3n^> the next 15 years 
in ordei* to show what demands would be made 
upon the equal oppoilunity fund under the pro- 
gram outlined in the text. The operating pi-incii)le 
of SEEOF, as ex])lained, would be that all income 
(as neariy as po.ssible) would be i)aid out to the 
towns each. year — certainly that the cumulative 
balance would not grow significantly above zero. 
Data shown in the text to denionsti*ate efl'ective 
I)er mill j)er pu])il yield, therefore, assume that 
SEEOF is reimbursing towns as much as SEEOF 
I'evenues would allow. 

2. In order to pi-edict exactly how much would 
flow into gEEOF, it is necessary to know (a) 
what SEEOF would receive from, or what SEEOF 
would pay to, each town on each mill of the school 
rate foj^ each student; (b) how many students 
would be in each town; and (c) what the mill rate 
would be. The c^dculation of the first item, difi'er- 
ential between wiiat the town pays to SEEOF 
and receives fi'om SEEOF, is derived from pre- 
dictions and the plan as outh'ned in the text 
Recent trends of school enrollment growth appear 
to be satisfactory on that Item so a simple trend 
has been used (although more sophisticated means 
might be devised for even better predictions.) 
Predicting mill rates (in efi'ect, school expendi- 
tures) is a much more hazardous undertaking in 
that this reflects changing political decisions in 
the towns whicli will intei*act with the level of 
SEEOF activity. Thus, a fairly safe assumption 
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(in tei'ms of SEEOF need? and lovenues) was 
made, that growth of school expenditures (and 
thus mill rates) would in-oceed at a relatively 
high rate in the low expcnditni'e towns and at a 
I'educed i-ate in the hi^h expenditui*e towns. If, 
as is very likely, appregate school expenditures 
increa;5e more riuickly, nioi'e money will corae 
into SEEOF from the high tax-base towns and 
more money will be i)aid out to the low tax-base 
towns: if the high tax-base towns increase their 
expenditures fastei% that would inci'ease SEEOF's 
aljility to i*eimbursc the lower tax-ratc-base towns 



in that the revenue of SEEOF would be growing 
faster tlian its projected payments. 

3. Special need categories for the bonus as 
outlined in the text have been left for definition 
at a latei* date, so estimates wci*e used by town. 
Thes'^ estimates assumed approximately 'M)^i of 
the students in tlie two largest cities wou'id be 
entitled to the bonus, and declining perceritages 
wej*e used to a minimum of r>['r', these estimates 
were based U|)on current datii used by the St;ite 
in calculating SADC grants (existing aid pi'O- 
gram foi* di.sadvantaged .students). 
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APPENDIX li 
I3issciil of Philip M. Drake 



With respect lo Part B of X'oliimo II of tlie 
Coniini.s.sioir.s lleport, I lind myself unable lo 
M^fvee with the majority of my c<>?lea<:fiies. I do 
not share the concern that the pi'c.sent method 
of financin^^ .school cxiienditures in Connecticut 
will l)e found to be unconstitutional and. thei'e- 
fore, I do not join in ihe'w recommendations to 
ad()])t a method of school linancin^ in Connect- 
icut as set <*orth in r*art H. 

I believe the |)roposal for egualixalion as con-, 
tained in Pa.\l B is far superioi* to full state 
funding. If the pi'esent method of linancintr edu- 
cation wei'e to be declared unconstitutional, I 
would support the method jiroposed in Part B as 
an alternative lo full state funding. 



While the proponents of full state funding an<i 
e(iuali/.ation maintain the existing system does 
not pi'ovi'de an e(jual opi)()Jlunity. I am of tlie 
belief that tho altei'natives would l)e disasti'ous 
foi* the citi/ens of the State of Cvjnneetieut. as it 
•.vould (a) increase the cost of education ti*emen- 
dou.sly, (b) legislate a pi'actical ceihng on the 
spending for education which would in many 
areas be e(iuivalent to legislating niedioci'ity in 
education, and (c) I'esult in a gi'adual erosion of 
local autonomv which school boai'ds of education 
and oui- conn^uuiities now. have. While the pi*o- 
l)onent.s talk of i)r()viding ecpial educational op- 
portunit.v^ they ai-e in ed'eet .saying that ecpiai 
dollai's ai'e g(»ing to produce equal education, a 
pi'oposition which I cannot accept. 
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APPENDIX C 



Objcclioii io Sections in Vol. II, Pari B. Titled •'School Kesoiirces 
and Eqnal Educalional Opporliinity^' and '^Impact of the Current 
School Finance System on Community Developmenl'- 



We support the "equal educational oi)portunity 
system" recommendation of tlie Commission for 
l)ersuiisive reiisons wliicli were considered and dis- 
cussed by tlie Commi.^'sion. amon;^ tliese bein^^: 

Tlie ditrerences in resources available to the 
various towns in Co^inecticut to support public- 
education can lead to unequal educational oj)- 
l)ortunities. 

Awareness of court attacks in the area of 
scliool financing? and concern that if ])rog'ress is 
not made to correct the problem of resources, 
and if i)resent court decisions are upheld, sud- 
denly inii)osed judicial mandates niigflit disnqit 
our educational system. 

Certain school systems have additional spe- 
cial needs which they cannot comi)letely finance 
on a local basis. 

A *MocaI option plan" is far more desirable 
tiian full state funding with its imi)lications of 
probable drastically increased costs to the tax- 
payei's and the ioss of the rights of the citizens 



of each town of a cleaier voice in detei'mininjr 
their educational needs. 

The sections of the Repoil titled "School Re- 
sources and Equal Education Opportunity," a!id 
"Impact of the Curi'ent School Mnanco System." 
liowevei*. ai-e devoted to a ^v(2i\i extent to a num- 
ber of other issues and i)roblenis which wei'e not 
defined or ^discussed by the Commission. Consul- 
tants were heavily relied oi) to draft these sec- 
tions, which have been acce])ted by a majoi'ity of 
the Commission. While these i.ssues and pi'oblenis 
deserve the concern and attention of all citizens, 
theii* inclusion in this i)art of the Re])ort .^.'an be 
misinterpreted as indicating tliat tlie Conmiission 
carefully considered them in its deliberations. 
This was not done. 

We feel that those rea.sons which were carefully 
considered by the Commission in themselves sup- 
])ort its conclusions and recommendations and 
therefore object to the inclusion of the Sections 
**School Resources and Equal Educational Opiior- 
tunities" and **Impact of the Current School Fi- 
nance System" in their ])resent form. 



Gerald J. McCann 



Carl G, Ward 
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Iiitrofliirliciii: 'l\\v (fi^nerul Properly Ta\ 



*rho jreneral pro|iert\' tax \s in\\u>sv(\ \>y law at 
a iinifiirin rate within eacli town in tho Siato nf 
C'oniiectinit upon all projKMly I'xropt that whii li 
is sjMM iti< ally t»xt»m|>t staluti'. In ( DnniHtic ut. 
a.s in most states, the n^nil ]iropoi'ty tax pro- 
vides a larger animmt ami a larjrer pmportidrj nf 
the total State and local rcvrnues than any ntluM' 
sinirle tax. Appi'oxinjately oos of all taxos col- 
lected in rfninec'ticut durinjr tl)e year 1971 was 
derive<I from the ])roperly tax, whili over H)' f 
of local K<)veriiment revenue came fiom the pr(>p- 
erty tax. 

Dependability of the )?eneral property tax lies 
in the stahility it provides local jr<>ver!inienls foj- 
revenues. Balancing? of municipal biutirets would 
he immensely more difVicult were the property tax 
not availahle to hridjfe tlie >rap hetween I'evenues 
from other sources and the total revenues re- 
quired. The property tax has provided a solid, 
consistent l>ase for revej)ue over relatively lon^r 
periods of time; and adjustments in the tax rates 
have accommodated chancres in ex|)enditures. 

The Commission helieves that the ^cnei'al prop- 
erty tax should not assume a position of lesser 
importance in local taxation. Since the property 
tax is and will continue to he the sin^rle most im- 
portant revenue source for Connecticut's State 
and local governments, the Comniission has de- 
voted considerable attention to remedying the 
evident deficiencies in the system of assessment 
of property for tax purposes. 

In the coming; years, formulas for equalization 
of school taxes amone towns. State grants based 
on toH-n itrand lists, and sound local fiscal policy 
will require a uniform and equalized assessment 
program. The ideal assessment system will in- 
sure (1) tliat all taxable property is located and 
subject to tax, (2) that different classes of ])rop- 
erty have different assessments and hence hear 
tax burdens that are uniform, or if provided by 
law are different only to the extent the law |)ro- 
vides, (3) that individual properties of a given 
type are treated uniformly. 

The grand list should be revised continuously 
not only by ne^v additions but with market value 
studies (sales ratios) so that the current values 
are recorded for all property owners, It is par- 
ticularly important to know market values in to- 
day's highly mobile world where new highways 



iiVi] .sho|pf)ifijr (•<»ntor.'^ can ilr;unati»' iit>\v;»nl 

i^tfects <»n propiM'ty valiuv^^ t\\u\ al>o ulu'i>' uri>ai\ 
l>liVflit. racial unrost. ami ^HMUM'al <loray can caiisi> 
rapid downward nu^vonuwil. WHli miMUMn compu* 
ter techniques the urnnd list ran he continually 
updated and puhlishcd onre a year. At 
valiialinn. the assi\NNn;oni mordi»<i i> in t'jut tlu' 
market value — nanu'ly the )>nn' wliich a selliM* 
sliould receive in an arni'.^ len^rth transaeti(Mi. 

The efTect o( annual levaluation is to show 
clearly the actual incremental ^ain or loss in 
i;rand list values. This iidorniation can In* pro- 
jected in ]»Iannin^ future pro)xranis. With lesjiect 
to prn])erty owners, it assures an equal assess- 
ment for the ssime pro|iert>- values. It puts an 
end to the constant complaint that new construe- 
tion is assessed nunv heavily than older Ikmucs, 
for exani]>le. It allows land vahios to he accurate- 
ly rellected in the tax prrand lists. 

The fact that a new asse,s,sment is create<l every 
year does not mean taxes will up. The town 
tijrency res]i(>nsil)Ie for the hi 'ljret continds tne 
tax level. For example, with no chancre in hudir^^t 
the mill rate in most towns will decrease annually, 
reflecting a eonstanlly lower percentage of prop- 
erty tax compai'ed to assessment or market value. 
The towns c.in thus lower their mill rates each 
year or if budgets requii^e, maintain the mill rate 
while getting a higher and higher yield from the 
proiHiKy tax hecause of escalation of market 
values. 

The assessing! system which exists today is the 
biggest cause of the charge of ineiquity so fre- 
quently attributed to the property tax. At present 
Connecticut has widely varying assessments due 
to careless procedures, extended time for the 
physical revaluations, and the valuation complex- 
ities of many i)roi)erties. The State badly needs 
uniform procedures, improved data processing, 
and more professional assessors. The Commis- 
sion estimates that the towns are losing approxi- 
mately 10% of their annual revenues because of 
faulty valuations and failure to record certain 
categories of property. Unfoi-tunately, Connect- 
icut lags hehind many other states in ado|)ting 
modem assessment reforms. 

The following pages detail the Commission's 
program for assessment reform. A summary of 
the findings and recommendations is given helow. 
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Coiiinii§8ioii FiiHliii<i[8 anil KtH'tiDiiiieiidalioii^ 



CoiiiiiiiMftioii Fiiiiliiig!^ 

This Citfft nilsm'off has fniinff nfamf drjici^'tH if s 
in thr jnrsi'Ht assf't^'tfinfj livartlrcH fts drttnlvd iff 
thfi; Report. A list of majnr fiftd 'nHjs is as foiluirs: 

/. T/n assfssmcpit perccnUflfc of value is uot 
nfiuti hetireefi clauses of proiicrty, 

J. The assessed value of unde"^ eloprd land is 
(jrtmhj hidnr the pevventaijr of vafur for 
other rt (tl estate, 

.1. Ma})\j assessors have vot hern properly 
trained to enrnj out the duties of their office, 

4. Some rrraUmtion companies are not usifw 
(fualified )>erso}i}a'l or ideal }troeed}*res, re- 
sulting in poor reralmtioyKs, 

•7. There is !:fubstaf}tial loss in tax revenues from 
inrnvrs of un reff isle red veh ivies avoid i)i<j a tax. 

(k Much s,'€eial effuipyneut is underassessed, 

7. Public utilitirs require special attention for 
assessment values, 

5, There is a veed for statewide sales studies to 
determine proper assessmevts, 

i). Local assessors need State assistance in the 
valmtion of special properties, 

10, There is a y^sed for rcr^isitig some existing 
laics and enforcivo other laws to insure 
eqiuilized assessment values, 

n, Chnrf/es for huildivf} permits are insufficient 
and nmntf contractors fail to disclose the true 
value of their constmction, 

Cotiinii8»ion Reconiniemlations 

/. Enact a State Uniform Assess^nent Latv 

A. Orifanization: Create a St^ite Board of As- 
.sessme7}t Supervision ivith responsibility for 
all property assessment functions through- 
out the State, inchidivg supervision of all 
local proper*"** assessments, 

B, Board Responsibilities: Establish and ad- 
minister policies designed to insure accurate 
and equitable asses intents of property 
throughout the State, including specifically 
(but not limited to) the following: 

1, Establish a uniform assessment date 
and a uniform fiscal year 



.^ E}^:ablish a uniform pervcnt nssessmrnt 

• i. Establish a sih'^fem of certification of 
lorul assessors 

i, Hericir the a,^sessn}e)its of all major 
f'ftnnnereial and industrial properties 

t^stifhlish a ,s{f stern of .iuperris!t>n of 
re raliUf t /V> n ntm pa n ies 

(), Establish uniform ofn ratinff procedures 
fin' iu'iiiil assessment afd revaluation 
of propertij 

7, Reffuire annual computer-assfstcd reas- 
sess men ts 

S, Fj.siahlish a s if stem of as,^ess7nent sales- 
ratio studies 

U, Prepare an assessment of ta^r-exempt 
property 

10, Reepiire all tofrns to assess by per,^onal 
l)ispeetii)U one-fifth of the property each 
year a}td the entire town in a five-near 
period. 

IL Pnhlir Art 400 (Preservation of Farms, 
Forests, and Open Space) 

A, Tighter definition of forest lands 

/-?. Tighten definition of open space 

III, Pnblir Act 1 5^ 

A, Change the minimum conveyance tax to 
o^^f , thereby yrovidi^ig some recapture 
of tax benefits derived 

h\ Tighten the definition of holding period 
for purposes of computing the convey- 
ance tax 

IV, Reassess all Ufidc 'eloped laud not under 
PA 490 (Preservation of Farms, Forests, 
and Open Sjtace) to reflect present m^irket 
valves in acrordmice with existing statutes. 

r. Establish a uniform miniviuni building 
permit fee ef $5 per thousand dollars of 
construciio}! , and develop a uniform mini- 
mum schedule of costs and fees for local 
inspectors, 

VI, Require towns to convert to ]00% vahmtion 
with an anmud computer revaluation of 
the grand list and to adopt a uniform as- 
sessment date and fiscal year within 2 years. 



Assessment Reform: Cosl/Beiiefit Siiitiitiarv 



The ostii?iato<l atiinial cost of a<lininislratinn n{ 
this projfraf!! fs $5 luillioti. This udiild iiu'lmlo 
tho ciitii'o slafr» oflit'o Imusin^r costs, an*! (mh?i|UI- 
tcr costs. This can \>v entirely \Htinv \>y the State 
or a |MM'tiun can he prnrateH to tlie ti>\vns. 
instance, c<unputor time aUocatiMl to a particular 
town can he paid l>y that l(>\v?u and State assist- 
ance t() tlie local assessor iti the valuatiini o\' s])e- 
cial propei'ties can 1)0 levied to the lowii, 

fn tliG ConuTiis.<i(Mrs OiMin<»n, th<»rt» will l>o lit- 
tle increased cost to the towns for lia\ iiij,^ an an- 
nual reassessment program because the money 
they are wss spendinj? oiue every 10 years in a 
lump sum will he spread out evenly ovei' the 5- 
year period. 

Assessed value of dwell iii^r houses o]))y, on the 
firrand list of 11)70 in the entiie State is $7, 
r)9f),8(>r),^ There are (>Dhr>07 dweliinir units wliich 
indicates an averaj^e asisessment per unit of 
$10,879. After allowinjr f<»r a 10'. tolerance be- 
tween actual sales and assessed \ aluatioii, a study 
of all the sales in (> of the towns surroundinjr 
Hartford has revealed that 18' < of the total num- 
ber of properties sold are assessed under 10^ 
of the averai^e assessment percenta^t^ in the year 
1971, and only V f were assesse<l above U^^ of 
the average assessment. This same study reveals 
that as the sale price increiises over the $10,000 
price range, the assessinent value gets i)i'ogres- 
sively lower than the average pei'centage for the 
town as a whole. 

From this data it is estimated that with uni- 
form assessments thei*e will be an increase of 
lO^r in the vakie of dwelling units in the State 
or a total increased assessed value of $750 mil- 
lion. The remaining $250 million will he derived 
from underassessment of all other properties. 
While specific data has mt been developed in 
these other aieas, the Coinmission believes that 
substantial underassessment is prevalent in some 
classes of property. 

Overassessment of residential property was 
small in dollar amount according to the sales re- 
search, but a spot check across the State of ob- 
solete inda§trial plants which have sold during 
the past 10 years reveals that some reductions in 
assessed values are warranted and would be 
granted in a uiiiform assessmeiit progiam. The 
overassessments resulting in grand list reduc- 



tions ai'e netted in the li^rui-es presented in 'Caliie 
(-1. 

Cojuiecticiit had lM'm,<>0:{ acres of umieveh>ped 
land having an assessed vahie of J< i .(fT) I , KM.OrilJ 
in the year 1970.- As a matter of policy, asses- 
soi's histniically ha\e disiTgarded the law in the 
valualiiJii of luideveloped land. .A (U'tailed disc\is- 
sion of land value will he found elsewhei'e iti this 
report/ init it must l)e considered \i\ this chap- 
ter because it invoKes a substantial t^stiniate o\' 
revenues being lost 1a iuHltM*assessnu»iit. 



l AKIi: <;.l: K««tiiiial<il >e>v KeviiniiH To 
T<>wii«4 After A^M'ssiiinit Keftirtii 

Kst. Kst. 
Propcrfff CUtss hirKiasi'd Assts. /if rrnnr 

Tndeveloped land $1,00(^000,000 $0(^000,000 
Motor vehicles 

excluding automohiles ol^ooi), ()()() •J,r)00j)00 
Heal Estate 

underas.sessed 1,00(^,000,000 r)(KOOO,00(^ 
Conveyance tiix 

P.A. 152 1,000,000 
Assessment on tax 
exempt property, occu- 
pied by non-exempt 

parties 1 0,000,000 r>()(>,ooo 

Building permit fees 2^500,000 

TOTAL 

ESTIMATED INCOME $10(>.r)00,000 
Real estate 

t)verassessed 100,000,000 ~5,OOO»000 

Net Estimated Income $loi,r>()0,000 

The presetit law peilaining to land values is no 
diffei'ent than for any other class of pi-operty ex- 
cept for lands which (fualify under Piddic Act 
490. One town studied in detail revealed that 
assessments on undeveloped lots were one-third 
lower than on improved pi'opevties and raw acre- 
age assessments were only one-fifth those of im- 
proved properties. 

The Commission concluded that about half the 
undeveloiDed land in the State has been or can be 
qualified under Public Act 490. The remaining 
half, when properly assessed under present law, 
will have an assessed value in excess of $1 billion 
over the present assessed value. 
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theni froin town to town, utilizii^K tlu» HilfcrtMil 
assessment <lales to avoid dct larati^ns t,> local 
K^iverniiieiits. la addition, iin i'eKi-^tere(| \efiirle> 
and uixlerassessofl s|»et'i;il o<nnpim»al result in 
further loss of revenue. This loss in revenue is 
inipossilile tn estimate with any de^Me^* of attu- 
racy, lutt the ( 'otninissidn fet^Is tliat more tlian 
$r>0 millinn of ju'operty in this rate^ury is ]»res- 
ently not Meitij? ean-ied on the town >rrand lists. 

Piihlic Ai't 152. conveyance tiix on properties 
assessed ..iuior Puhli<^ Act l!)0, is too recent to 
pro«*ii<-t» inc(>nie fi^^ures for tins Iie|)ort. listiinat- 
ed income iti this cate>rory is l>as'.»d upon the new 
formula hein^ »'oconiniende(| l)y this ( 'onmiission, 



Knr many yea 's there has inN»!) a mntlict )»e- 
twet'n assess(M's and owner's of tax-exempt prop-, 
erties o\'er portions of lax-rsenipl properties oc- 
cupied and used hy iion-e\empl parties. In tiie 
opinion of the ( Njnunissiori, if th<' lau is clanried 
to permit ass(»ssments nn smh portinji nf pro[M'r- 
ties now enjoy ir^K exi'mpt status, luit occupied l>\ 
iion-esernitt parties, m' whei'i'a I'ompetitive prntit- 
maLin^r ^'Usiness is l>ein>r eotiducted liy the tax- 
exempt Hwiier. thert^ wouhi l>e sulistantial rev- 
enue derived. 

Tahle ('-I shows estimated ^^ains and los.-^i's 
from the sources stated ahove. Iiev(>nm»s are 
based upt)n the present State avtM-a^iV mill rale of 
r)0 and levels of assessment lu^w |»re\'ailin)i*. 



Equity of AsHessnirnts In ConiuH^tiriit 



An equitahle assessment system is one in which 
all property that is subject to taxation 's in tact 
on the assessment rolls, and each proper ty on the 
assessment rolls in a sinjrle taxinjr jurisdiction — 
a town — has an assessment that is apj)r*oxi- 
mately the same ratio of true, oi- market value, 
unless ntheiwise provided by law. Perfect uni- 
formity in tlie ratio of assessed to market value 
is unattainable, since the market value of eacli 
and every property cannot be km)wn precisely 
except at tlie moment when a pi*opei*ty is tians- 
ferred by sale. However, wide variations in as- 
sessment ratios can and should be avoided be- 
tween difTeient tyi:>es of property as well as witli- 
in a given class of property. 

Just how uniform are assessmentvS in Connect- 
icut? It is not easy to answ*er this (question with 
confidence, for unlike the ^rreat majority of Am- 
erican states, Connecticut's State government 
does not conduct a systematic program of studies 
of assessment performance. The conehisions be- 
low are based on limited statistical evidence and 
the general beliefs of experts in the field. 

Uniformity Among Types of Real Property 

Every five years, the U.S. Census Bureau con- 
ducts a Census of Governments. One element of 
that census is a comparison of sales prices of real 
properties with their assessed value. The last 
completed Census of Gavei'nments, that for 1967, 
made this comparison for a six-months period in 



196(). Table C-'J |>i*eserits the I'esnlts, by tyi)e of 
r'eal property, for* the 71 Cnnnee.' ut towns for- 
which data are available. 

The fir\st column in 'iable V-2 presents the de- 
clared as.sessment ratios. It is evnlent tf\at in 
nn)st cases, the declared ratio was well above the 
actual aver-age a.ssessment I'atio in This is 

not, by itself, a mattei* for eoncer*n: the real i.ssm^ 
is whether ther-e are wide variations within a 
town in the a.ssessment ratios foi' differ-ent type.-^ 
of property. Table C-2 .^hows that such wide var- 
iations are indeed common. 

The extent of variation is summarized in Tal)le 
C-3, in which the a.ssessment ratios for other 
classes of property are compared with those foi' 
single-family houses. Since a vei'y large propor- 
tion of all real property in most Coimeeticut 
t<Avns is composed of snigle-family houses, the 
ratios for single-family houses and for all classes 
combined are <iuite similar. As Table C-i? shows, 
the ratios foi- single-family and multi-family 
houses are similar in half the 41 towns for which 
data exist, hut in 15 towns tlie multi-family ratio 
is more than 20[f higher or lower than that for 
single- family houses. However, the disparities 
are much more widespread, and more serious, for 
the remaining types of property. Su})stantiaJ ''eJ- 
ative underassessment of vacant lots is the rule 
rather than the exception: the i*atios for vacant 
lots are similar to those for single-family houses 
in only 12 of the 63 cases and are more than 
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UtW'vv in 11 t/A\h.s, 17 of Iher)} haviuK ratios (nr 
\"acaiit lots ttial ai'o loss thaii half thus*' for sin- 
Kk'-family houses. Similai'ly. fartiis and ai i\>a^^' 
have rolalivi'ly Uisv ratios, with tlio *M\ cases 
falliri^? f or inore holies* the siriKlf-t'aniily 



)"atii)s f(ir lhi»st» tov ns. |." tlu'ni ha\'iiiK ratios 
that aiv less than hiilt' those \'nr siiivilr-fattiily 
hn;isos. Also, ill nuist castas nontuei'rial aiul m- 
diisii'ial jiniporty is ravort^h imiirarN t<> the pi-ae- 
tice ifi f7i(ist nrl>aii areas in otht»r >tates. Ilu'v. 
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HhImi 




Fiiinilr 


Kiiinily 






I'itil 


trial 


Andovei* 


60 


58.9 


59.0 


0 


109 


23.7 


0 


0 


Anson ia 


65 


91.8 


91.6 


98.1 


79.1 


0 


0 


0 


Bethel 


70 


r.2.5 


53.2 


7(>..'l 


24.5 


0 


0 


0 


Bristol 


05 


51.8 


5r),2 


51.1 


10. 1 


0 


60.2 


34.5 


Clinton 


65 


51.2 


55.1 


72.1 


20.7 


0 


0 


0 


Colebrook 


65 


•18.7 


54.0 


0 


20.3 


18.0 


30.0 


0 


Columbia 


50 


54.0 


54.9 


0 


16.8 


0 


0 


0 


Coventry 


65 


54,4 


58.5 


51,2 


29.9 


17.3 


53,(5 


0 


Danbury 


65 


39,9 


48.1 


38.1 


24.3 


5.7 


29.3 


0 


Da r ten 


70 


46.6 


47.7 


0 


31.5 


32.2 


0 


0 


Deep River 


65 


67.4 


69.1 


0 


3(;.3 


0 


0 


0 


Derby City 


65 


50.2 


50.1 


50.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Eastford 


67 


51.2 


51.2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


East Had dam 


60 


49.9 


54.6 


35.0 


.'-,7.5 


-,9.2 


0 


0 


East Hampton 


65 


40.4 


63.3 


f) 


25.0 


29.8 


15.7 . 


0 


East Hartford 


67 


46.7 


55.0 


0 


40.5 


0 


32.6 


0 


East Haven 


65 


49.4 


50.8 


42.5 


26.8 


0 


0 


0 


Easton 


60 


46.7 


50.2 


0 


19.0 


0 


0 


0 


Enfield 


60 


63.2 


53.2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Essex 


60 


37.8 


46.9 


0 


17.8 


0 


0 


0 


Greenwich 


85 


77.4 


78.1 


75.5 


75.3 


43.9 


0 


0 


Groton 


70 


60.3 


57.6 


56.8 


58.7 


0 


85.3 


0 


Guilford 


80 


fil.9 


65.0 


85.1 


53.3 


56.9 


0 


0 


Fairfield 


70 


65.1 


65.6 


61.0 


66.5 


0 


0 


0 


Haddam 


50 


52.8 


52.8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Haniden 


60 


43.3 


43.0 


45.9 


28.1 


0 


0 


0 


Hartford 


65 


54.6 


56.8 


52.4 


39.2 


0 


58.5 


42.7 


Killin^rly 


60 


51.9 


55.1 


45.4 


.50.4 


33.7 


0 


0 


Lebanon 


70 


60.1 


65.4 


65.8 


43.1 


.'50.7 


0 


0 


Litchfield 


60 


41.1 


32.8 


45.3 


56.8 


0 


0 


0 


Manchester 


65 


39.5 


55.5 


42.1 


.57.8 


9.9 


27.2 


52.6 


Mansfield 


60 


41.4 


52.5 


50.1 


29.0 


16.1 


24.8 


0 


Madison 


60 


37.3 


41.3 


0 


25.7 


0 


0 


0 


Middlefield 


65 


49.0 


53.4 


0 


46.5 


26.4 


0 


0 


Middletown 


65 


53.4 


55.3 


0 


44.7 


0 


49.7 


0 


Mil ford 


70 


56.4 


57.4 


63.2 


24.8 


0 


0 


0 


New Britain 


60 


42.9 


46.2 


39.7 


18.9 


0 


0 


0 


New Canaan 


60 


89.3 


91.3 


0 


0 


0 


46.0 


0 
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PAIIKK 4!«2: Avmigr Katio of Af*H*^*»i*il to Siil«*<i l*rin* In Proprrly I'm* <:ia!*!*ilit*;iti«)n. 







^ All 
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Miilii- 


ViHNinl 


Kiirin* Ik 


K .t»iiiiii«<r> 










l^'illllil^' 


III il^' 


1 .4 li* 






Iriiil 


*>ew Haven 


60 


lb.7 




">].;> 








() 


New London 


G5 


•11.3 




>^ 1 . ► 


41.1 


0 


2.^.0 


0 


New Miliord 


Go 


56. S 


i)8.4 


0 


0 


9.8 


.il .0 


1<^4.2 


Newing'ton 




50.8 


r r> ■* 

i>.5.;) 


2;>.8 


32.1 




(1 


0 


North otoninfltoTi 


70 


^ n t 

n2. 1 


5H.7 




3.'].0 


15.5 


0 


(' 


Norwatk 


65 


■15.6 


40,3 


4 


24.8 


4 ^ n 

4 / .9 


60., ^1 


J(>.5 


Norwich 


05 


»t1.6 


;)9.8 




2o.8 


0 


50.0 


4 i.n 


Old Saybrook 




54.7 


55.0 


0 


KKn 


() 


0 


0 


Orange 


60 


42.7 


49.2 




29.9 


82. ;> 


0 


O 4 P? 

24.7 


rlainiield 


A 


4h.7 


4b. n 




42.9 


2;>.:) 


(iO.f) 


i\ 
\} 


T^l ^ Z '11 

Plainville 


65 


44.0 


48.7 




24.1 


2 1.0 


0 


14.3 


Putnam 


65 


70.3 


71.6 


8.1..^ 


{\ 


0 


0 


0 


Reading 




36.9 


4 1 O 

4 1 .2 


0 


1 6.9 


20.0 




0 


uiafretield 


50 


44.8 


4 /* ^> 


() 


34. 


0 


0 


0 


nocky Hill 


70 


56.4 


•DO 


{) 


33.S 


42.9 


» PT 

i>7,b 


0 


Sali.sbuiy 


60 


33.6 


A 


30.7 


10.0 


3 i .9 




0 


Shennan 




J4.7 


c\ " py 


0 


10.0 


13.1 


lo.b 


0 


Somers 


C A 

50 


42.8 


4 4 

4b. 4 


;)().3 


o 1 0 


0 


38.6 


0 


Southingfton 


65 


4;).l 


46.8 


r\ 
() 


4 1.3 


-14"' 

14.;) 


0 


0 


Simsbury 


o5 


i>6, 1 


58.5 


19.3 


*^2 3 


1 iA 


0 


39.9 


htamiord 


65 


;)3.1 


59.5 


51.3 


31.5 


0 


39.4 


30.1 


Stonington 


70 


51.7 


49.3 


62.4 


87.5 


48.5 


0 


0 


lot land 


65 


53.3 


56.9 


f) 


24.4 


15.3 


f) 


0 


lorrington 


60 


48.2 


53. 1 




13.7 


0 


0 


0 


Irumbull 


70 


50.8 


54.4 


;);i.3 


38.5 


0 


0 


0 


11." ^ .J 
Waliingiorn 


60 


37.1 


37.9 


39.7 


39.5 


29.0 


0 


26.0 


Warren 




4b. 1 


46.1 


A 
() 


0 


u 


A 


0 


Washington 


fir, 


42.9 


61.2 


0 


0 


18.0 


0 


0 


Waterbuiy 


100 


79.8 


91.5 


92.3 


93.7 


65.3 


0 


65.3 


Water town 


6.-1 


51.2 


57.9 


r.4.8 


35.9 


41.3 


0 


27.6 


West Hartford 


5o 


43.9 


44.8 


13.8 


33.5 


0 


0 


34.8 


West Haven 


80 


47.4 


49.4 


48,6 


23.8 


10.2 


17.8 


0 


Wilton 


60 


45.2 


44.1 


49.3 


28.9 


60.6 


0 


0 


Winchester 


70 


G2.6 


57.1 


80.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Windham 


60 


40.7 


42.8 


32.9 


53,6 


30.4 


35.6 


0 


Woodbury 


66 


45.6 


46.0 


63.0 


29.7 


11.0 


56.2 


0 



ysote: All numbers are expressed in terms of percent. They represent the assessed value as divided by 
an indicator of present market value. 

Source: These data are from unpublished field tabulations used in the preparation of Vol. II of the 1967 Census of Govern- 
ments. For that Census, field investigators examined bona fide sales of properties sold during* a six-months period 
in 1966 and compared the sales prices with the assessed values; the ratios shown here are the results of those oom- 
parisons. It should l>e noted that the Census procedures excluded from consideration high-value properties, of 
which sales are infrequent. Thus, the ratios for commercial and industrial properties refer to relatively small 
business properties only; the ratios for multi-family exclude new high-rise apartment buildings and the ratios for 
farms and acreage exclude some transactions involving* large, expensive tracts. 
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DUtriliiilioii of r4Hiiit»«*linil MKiCi 



NuhiImt of towns for wlii< h assossnn'nl- 
salfs ratio data availaMe 

Av<M*ajre a>>»'ssm<Mit ratio for class shown 
in coluniii hoa<iiiij7 cctmpared touvcM a^n^ 
ratio tor sinjTl<-'-faniil>' houses in that 
town: 

HijrhtM- by 2(K0'v -; 
llijrhor l»y lO.O- 
XN^ithin ♦ 10' ; 
I.owei- by 10. 0 - H>.9^ 
Lower by 20.0- 19.9 ^ 

Less than half ratio for 
sinjiUvfamily houses 



Miilti- 

I'iiinilv 



9 
2 

22 



VjM'aiit 



r>:; 



I >n oi iwiri HIV 

r.iMiMiHTi'iul I iiiliMriiil 



12 
1 

27 
17 



|>lii« 



1 



1 
1 
1 



11 



I 
1 

10 



Calculated from Table C-2. 



evei*, tlu* (le^tw <d' relative undt'iasse^snient is 
less extreme tlian that foi* uiuievohtped land. 

lliuforiiiily uilliiii (lasses 

The only liard evidence coiuernin^ uniformity 
within classes is that pi*<>virte(l by the Census of 
riovernnients for ^inpfle-family houses. The Cen- 
sus Bureau calculates a measure called the "coef- 
ficient (jf dispersion*' of assessed value-satesprice 
I'atios for sin^le-family houses sold durinpf the 
test period. That measure is the a\'eraK<? <levia- 
tion from the ?nedian assessment ratio* divided 
l)y the median. ex))ressed in percent. In other 
wonis, as an a|)proxiination, if the coellicient of 
dispersii^n is it means that most owners of 

sinpfle-faniily houses in a town can expect to have 
an assessment ratio that is within l20^, l>lus or 
minus, of the median ratio foi* the town. 

A coeflicient of dispersion that is below 20''^ 
is generally considered evidence of acceptable 
assessment (piality when using a lower percent- 
ajsre. (It should be noted, however, that the ac- 
ceptal)le ranjpre of ei'ror with regard to the ad- 
ministrarion of sales and income taxes is much 
lower.) Measured by this standard, the quality 
of assessment of single-family houses is reason- 



ably high in Coimecticut tt>wns, as perhaps 
should be expected situ e, as Sot tion of this Re- 
port (on School Finance U<'f oriti) shows, there 
is a high and increasing (iogrt^e of ecfuioniic 
liomog-erieity witliiii C(>nnoctieut t<»wns- In a!iv 
event, in HXWl, of the r>l) towns for which the 
C-ensus r>uroau made calculations ha<l coelheients 
of dispersion of ie.ss than 20'. , ;U) of them lo', ; 
nearly all of the larger towns were in the latter 
categoi'y. 

The Census also indicates that the (juallty of 
assessment of single-family liouses is relatively 
jrood in another resi>ect : the lack of any system- 
atic disc imination in assessment latios by value 
of house. Since sales of higli-priced houses are 
much less freciuent tlum those of lower-priced 
houses, assessors have less e\Mdence with which 
to work in the former case and might he expected 
to eri' on the side of caution, to mininuze possilde 
litigation, and underassess expensive houses rela- 
tively. This does not appear to be the case in 52 
of the 59 toMTO studied by the 1967 Census: in 
only 7 towns was there systematic discrimination 
in favor of high-priced houses. However, more 
recent sale ratio studies reveal a greater number 
of the higher priced homes are now underassessed. 
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Tlu' ^'t'll^US SllfUplf <i(iHS lint irirltlrlr of 

?U'wly r« itisti'urti'il houses. Snrtio frcl tliul ussos- 
sors toiwl lo a.-srs> Mrv\ linii^tv^ at Iii^Hmm* than 
uvcru^^* ratios, Kut Www is ii<> stali>ti<'ai »'\ idi'ru'" 
on thi^ scnn\ For otiirr rlassi>s df rral ju' .p- 
orly, tlH.»r<' is als" no oviHrrui' nu witliiii-fias> 
variations In as.-cssTncnl ratii>>. ^-nt Uutc ar*.' rea- 
sons to that tlu* \vi?*iatiofis aif t*<»nsi<lrr- 
iihle. ('(MiinuM'cial and iiulustrial !-i»alty is hottM*»»- 
jjt»rH'ous in nature and (litlknill lo assrss at host. 
Many ImiMiitK'^ filKi^Iy s|jrriali/.i'rl mi niiturt^ 
and soUlorn if vwv sold in tlH» ")><'n inarki»t. Mnir 
>roTK»rally, Hss<»ssors nuist roty nn difToront luiuls 
iif evicU>ri(M> fm \\\\\vro]\i proiH'!lit»>: salrs j»!-irr< 
fitv tliMs*' frrt^ntly Sold, construct inn cnsis fur 
those roi't-ntly liuilt, capitalizi'd n<^t iiu nnu' for 
proprrtii's tliat aro renlrd liy ttu' iiwihms, and 
estirnatos of dcfirt^ciattMl rr|da< rnirr»t costs t'^r 
others.'* Cnmbinintr this evidence to produce 
reasoiuihly uiiiforni assessnieiits for hi^^hly varied 
properties reipiires traijiinjr and ex|)iM*i<»nce that 
many local assessni-s dn !iot possess. M<»reo\'er, 
there is some indication that the revaluation com- 
panies nil which many towns rely use less than 
ideal rtjethods.^ As for iindeveh»pod hunK the 
very low ratios that are ])revaleiit ^soe Talde 
(!-2) .sujr|r^^.st that as.sesst)rs in jtrene»"al (ieclino to 
rec(fffnize the ciii rent state (»f land vahies as a 
matter of local p<»licy. which in turn su^^jrosts 
that wide variations in individual assessment 
ratios are common. 

There are other reasons for suspectinj2: a hiffh 
degree of non-uniformity for real property other 
than sinjrle-family houses: tlio infrO(iuency of 
compi*ehensive revaluations; the ai)sence of pro- 
cedures for autfmiatically updating? as.sessnients 
})etween the dates of c()mi)reliensivc revaluatitms; 
and tile frequent hick of machinery for taking? 
into account new construction and majo?- renova- 
tions durinjT those lonj? interim periods. Since 
different |)ropei"ties do not inci-ease evenly in 
value during periods of genera] price inflation 
(this is less true for single-family houses), these 
deficiencies in assessment practices must result 
in substantial non-uniformity. 

Personal Property 

There are also reas<ms for suspecting much 
non-uniformity in the assessment of personal 
property. For one thing, since tangible personal 
property is valued annually, while real property is 
only infrequently valued, to the extent that a.sses- 



-or.v do a ;ro(>d iol» on personal property tlH» ?^^>ull 
\\:'' liigiier a>^e^^n'fnl -iti'i- f'"i pri-^'Uial 
prope!'t\" as a cla.^.^ than for I'eai propcrtx" as a 
r}a>^. dui'iiiK ptMii'd- of rising'" (Mi<'o.> See r)iarl 
(-1. 

lldWeVer, It » anriot i'C stated that as>r.>.-i'r> 
gt-nerally ih» a g«Mpd jfth in \aluin^^ pi-rs^ual pi"t' 
erty. liecause personal (»ro(uM't>' (-(nrr*^ >(i< li a 
wide I'an^'e of oltjinds and vehicles, it i> ron>idei'iMi 
the most dill cult type of properly t«i evaluate. To a 
nnist ioraltK' eMenl, pfi'^nnai pi"|u'rt\ i> ner- 
assessed, e,t her ^ MH'ause many asse>s< ►rs i h i no( 
have tlu^ ti'aiiunK i'e<iuir'ed t « value sn \aried ;i 
]"ange ot' assesls ni* hecause the\' d<i not ha\e liic 
rescMifces to evahiate huuk-wahie r\i(h-nrr of ;dl 
fdinpanies e\ery year, Kor n^any types of per- 
sotuil property, hook value is th»' only e\ ldtM!ct\ 
lnvause there is no organized second-hand rnar- 



rllAKT i l : 

Ihspaniy of V;iliir!« llrlumi l\vi\i l^laMv 
!\l4ilor VrliirliN. aiul Trr^oiisil IVo|irrl> 

Assessment 
PercvHt 
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20% 
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Revaluation Year 

ket for equipment of that type. There is such an 
(jrganized market for auto?7io})iles and general- 
purpose trucks; niost towns do use the manual of 
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\ ;iliiali"ii- f"'" ;tiitMH,.il..!r-. ;irr|i;in''l ;ittiiii;il!\ 
IIh' >'t;il<' 'r;i\ I ilMi.'liI , ii-r ll.*' iii.iMi;;i. 
1^ V "lniitai"\', « M|ii|inU.ii y. 

X'lnrl ln'lf>-. ailt.iflliil.llr.^ ijii Irlnl t" i ;i-Nr--r.| 

\mli -iif Ill I r<irni i! >■. Till- I- till * .IN,. I'.ir 

>n||n» ntlMT l>I»r.N nf lll'it'il' \»'li|r!r-. It) !l]i|ilJ)/ 

!ai"^«' li"ink>, I' III nil ! Ill r«jiii|imrii!. ainl Mifur 
'•llirr >|»rriall/«'i I \('li|r|r>. Tlir |ir'»l'irl?i I- r>pr- 

rially -r\r|'r Willi |■i'^^•l|■ll !<» srliiilr.N thai II i 

fml hr rr^^i>torri I with !lir Sl.ilr .Mi»l«»!- \"rlii< Ir 
I >t'part fnrfil. ImU llir iark .if it^m.-I la! i 'ii i- \\'>\ 
tiM' uiily iiMi«o«ii!iu'iit t<» lUiif'H'ni a.-.-*'-.MiH'ii! Any 
lii^'*lily lunlnlr in'tsoiial |»rn|u'ii>- is diMicull T'H* 
I'Mal a>>r»urs tn actually <li.-^ro\rr. an«l this ditli- 
i iillv- IS riiinpiiiiiulrd l»y lln' farl that IH !>»\\ !i.> ha\a' 
a— r.N-mrnt <latt'.> n\\\cv tliaii (KtuKrr 1:' i! !aK*'- 
no yiw.il i!i^n»miit\' ni* rntrrpi'ist' for an ownri* tu 
niaria^o t" ha\e Ins innliilr in'r>uiial |UM[ifi't\' 
rM»\"tM* ju"t'>i' it in a tnwn km its a»rs>mi'iit datr. 

Jill' S|M*«*i;il rr<i|M*rl\ of INililir I 

nt* all lyprs nt' non-rrsidciit lal |>i >>|u*rl>-, the 
rral ari<l inTSoiial |ii'n|»rrl\' nf imMir u'jIiIm's i> 
\\y fai' the innst (lillii uli t'> as.s»*ss. It is >n hi^rldy 
sj)0( iali/.t'<l liiat im inai'krt t'ni' il < an l»r sani In 
rxist; ill view <»t' t}u» ntilit\'s Ir^'-al nMi^Mtiun l<» 
p!*i»\idi' pri'Si t*ilKM| >*M'\i(t's, tlu' rinnpan\' cannni 
riMtlily st'll ui* aliaihlnii iM<li\i<lual piece's nt' pi'up- 
i'viy, wliitii lias m shnuM havr a major ln-arin^^ 
nu tiu' \'aluatinn uf that pmpoi-ty: ;mhI the \alu«' 
of t>a<'ii pairrl depends hea\ ily mi the rest ut' the 
rnmpariy's in\estnient. Indeed, it is dilli^ult tn 
make any \ali<! stati'inent altnut the \'alue uf a 
lelepii.inc e\elianp» nr an electric siiii-.statinn 
standi!!^^ alone. Ileeause of this, in the ^Meat ma- 
joi'ity of the M\ states in which atility propeily 



> Nuiijci t t" )-''rhri-;i 1 pi.'p''il> t a \. 1 1 1 ■ •! i . ;i >lat" 
'V »'MiitM'Ml .-iV*''!' \ i'r«^; I !"r a--c--ih>r 
iiti.M> pr» 'perl > . 1 1 w I ,. '!r - 'I ,ii pai I I ii - I --latf-, 
Ihi-ir tn" if'ia! a>><'--r MMil a! n'-l. iM I Ll !li»'l"r 
a d 1 \ .^h'l I 'd' ("•••^p-iliNiKi; i! \ '.»-\^ rrh ate alh I .'Ma' 
a^Nt-N^Mi^ Tln'iT ar»' "iil\ P' --tal*"- i'mIiiic. ti 
I III. the I'thcr Nrw i-aixrkiinl -!ati'.>. aiiil I-iIm'I - 
111 wliuh all piiMi." lit :it\ a>-r>>iiiriit i- d"ne 
!.M allv. 

In niiiNt -tatr>, the -\ -l<'in I'l' a •^•^c---Mit'nl i-- 
\^h:it I- kiMiwn a> llir itnil nih*. ruder whu'li llie 
:at(' airrtn \ \aiuc- thrriitiir utilit.v •■"tiipaiiv a- 
a -V >!riM. afid tlit'ii ii>r- \ai,"'U- iiira>iirc- I.' all" 
ial«- t"i;Mt i"ii- "t" t"lai -\ >lciii \ aluc to tiic 

liual iiiiit> ill* will, h thr cMiipanv "priatr>, tlirrc 
H in c\|i!icit valuation "1 iiulivnlual pir» »•> nt* 
iitilit\ pmpeity. Tvpnallv, unit rule \aluatiMii> 
are hea\il\ inlliieiurd I •> "apitali/.ed net ■>peral* 
in^^ iiuuiiu* <d* the «Miiipan\ and -u' tiie market 
\alu»' nt" the oiit>lamliiiK .-lMik> and lM»i,d> nf the 
cnfnpan>', and les> inthtein ed li\- e>liniate> id* de^ 
pieriated leplaceinriit e.<>t.> It i> wulelv a^rree I 
that this typical appri"a( li pro\ ii!e> a far hetter 
app»"'»\imatH'ii id" tnai'ket value fur ulililv prop- 
ert\ in the a^Ki'e^Mte than di-es the roiineetuail 
syst*Mn; innrc' \er, the ttiorr eiinimMii ap[u'oa<h 
pr<»\ides for uniform Irealmenl a utility's 
prt»lnu*l\', re^^u*dle>s id* i!> location m a slate, an<l 
il can pi'i)\'i<le niure unif«'rMul\' as compared t<» 
noii-ulility property. In the rnnne( tinil s\"ste?n, 
\\lii<*h re^piires many unskilled assess(U"> lo value 
hits and piec*'S id* pr »perlv' w liose tiaie value is 
e\l raordi naril\' hard to ascertain in any case, 
siihstaiil lal undi'r- mi* o\*'r-assessment of utility 
pii>l»erl\'. coinpai'ed to nther propert.v in a driven 
town, is likely tn \h the laile rathei" than the ex- 
ception. 



Vuliiatifui 

In order to provide the framework for nuich 
of the following <liseussion. it m.'i\' he helpful to 
(»xi)lain here the ditferent types of Naiuatioii cur- 
rently in etlect in ('(►imecticut. 

Three basic methods of N'ahiatiun have been 
uscmI and tested in Connecticut ( ourts. These are 
called the market data aj^proach. cost approach, 
aiul income approach. W hen appraisin^r proper- 
ty, me or all of these can he used. dependin>r 
upon the type o( i>roperty hein>r appraised. Some- 
times it is desirable to use all three approaches 
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Prcicediire^^ 

hut to >ri^•o >rreater wei^rl^t lo one. In the fmal 
analysis, a fair market ^alue can be deline<l as 
the price an informed owner is willin>r to accept 
froTTi a pru<ient and inf(»rmed buyer wiMu ut any 
outside pressures. 

TIh* MarkH Data AppnNirli 

The market data approach is applicable when 
there are ample sales of one type of property: in 
this cate)jory would come unimproved land, sin- 
gle family dwellings, multi-family dwellinKs. etc. 



Til)- Kin'l '»r ;if'[«i-;ii m lii-- 1 ■ f ! . •■• *l 

I: Mm' fn;i I l-.i') I 'l.-M »\ llii- ''.i-t ..f 

Wlllr t\V'i IH' •! •»•! t )»- ;in' <'S;i<l'\ ;k k t \ l^i-i- 

;irf n^nn'U i-i). •u;,'-! i -^i ii i . i.i i i! i);,,! \ > .r- 
* "iiipaiT'l. A kiM.w '-hi 

rliart tin* V.'ir;;!!.]!"- lii'tWcrli ^1)1.1, >,T !.i> .\*^ M]' 

-•M n'(*riitl>. Aili'istfin-ni ^ win.!' ni;i\ wrin^i*'^ 

-:ir> iliciihh' liral. |ilii?iiliilivi\ . Mill 1 1 1 ii;* , 

<\y,*\ f< -Jii I it !■ •!). n'l rt';ili"?i r."iin^. liM.«'. '1' 

Tilt* ;ifiiM'>>;u li apjilir- lu nm i . ii- < .'it 

IT'H'ir-. tir-t tn r»^latt\rl> iir\^ I'tM i iil---. aii'! • 
ni]t\\\ til -trihtiirr^ uliuli lia\r rh> nlht'i v''^i'"" 
t'> \ahit\ tni' tAaiaph' a -iii^^'U'ini i']H»-f. kuThM'- 
.uM-n|iir>l -trintui'i' uhhli ri.^t im )riii;il ! \- .•'!•! in 
tfio Miarlst't f (iarr. liNtiniatm.u- tlu» \:iiiu' f'\ 

|itamiUMit rnst and tlu'n a(i(il>ni^ the In— in 
\:ihh' raii-r.d f«y |»!iy-i<aL ' n r u rciric'i I. aful "J" 
nnfrii<- ilrfMTc iat \<n\. 

*rin'ro ar<^ a\ailaM»' at prt-scnt ,.\irl!rnt « "^i 
fiianiiaU t«> ('stiinatr tlu' t^'jilai nm-nt <'t.-t iil'-tnu- 
tur*'.-. Tin* I't'plaft'nMMil i.>>t nf a pinin'rty \\>\\- 
ally ostaWlislH's llu* iippor lifTiit nf valiU' iii^flor 
tlif |ifiTiri|tlo n( sulist iluti^m . Tlir irn-atrst 
rulty in api'J'ai-^inK l>y tfii^ ap]u*narli tlnMlrtiT- 



M . - il\ M ! * 1 . • ■ .1 : ■ I 'i ■ M • ' .1 • .; = 
: ,-1 . ' I !• ' I", I ' . !. , I' ! . I ; ■■ ' ' * I I . •! • .r • ! 
! i'\ .1 ". -la! ("! I • .''! ;«ati ; - 1 ■ ' ' . ' .i :■■ -a • 
\ -TUi !•; I ! 1 \ M I : ' .! ti L' ^ v. 1 1 ' ; I ' :i :• 

;ii a M'il \>\ ll • . N . iiii.'.'ii- p M '■ : .•• .h:'!,' i . 

it-i'i I ' " I tn ' ■ ! ^ •■ M i . ! 1 1 1' 'ai ■ ! ; . ' : ^' 

'I'.v*' . -p!,..! :l - ! , .1. 

Ml'/, an<i « ' * 'I ^ — ! ■ ^ ailtni n I - : ra: • 

I'tir iiir«iiHr \|i|in»arli 

Tin* iiH ' ' lA a 1 'I'l ' ' It I' i - t '((' ai'i 'in at " a. i-!" laa' 
ki^' n* "Mir I lata t" \ alur a pa i 1 ■ r : \ i 1' 

jir. ^l 'I'l t \ , p!M j .rl1 !•■- \\ L li i. \>s . .111. ! r. 1 ! I' 

niarl\c( <ai ..!' l^r a''.!-tv t^n' 

|a-MiM'rt\ t< » (a-nd'a-r a n<^( um*' n'. "lii'I \aiii«"l 
l.> a!i nn'f in ic l n-lin i" jin" 

Tlii' ai'iTiKu h \\ *' ^'a^h^-t nuMkml nf \ahi- 
iiilf [ii'i.|>«'i-t> ^rian-ca,'. "T ni).iit data . i a< 
Inal. TIm' iiipnl N\hith ri-' ; 1 1 1 if- i-xpia-:-'- 

tin- <lt'\r!i!pfnriit '>r tln' i'np]tah/al i'tii raPv \ 
iVrrUi^' [r^^ than !'» :n capital i/.a t n 'M lan- 
i-niihi niakca sijIi^Tant =al \aiih' i(i(r''r't'n(a\ 

I n^^nMli*'?it^ ii\ an in'unn- appi "a< fi 1't \aiur 
inrluil*' Kri»>s inmin*', actual and "i" ccMih aai'" 
inmnia and actual "i* p<'id'«ij niaiicc i'prratin,u i'\ • 
pcMScs. and a cajntali/at uai rat«\ The < apitaiiXa 
tiitn rat»» inN''»hr^ a c insid<Mat inn of (inafa ifl^.^ 
rrturn '>t* (S]iiit> <>\\ in'i'. [Ji'Mtil. <lc(ii r( iat i"'f. 
risk, n^n 1 i<[ni<lil> ol* tin* asset, and fnanairi'riN'nt . 



Any ret'<>)-rn in tax adniinislra? iun \\ itlii i tin* 
Stal»* of riir)r}octici)t jan.-l ft^nie aluMit tli "'i^^h 
fl«>S(M' ciinperatinn lu'iwrrn llie Stati* and I'K-al 
U^\v\< nt* >r»»\rnitnenl. Ktl'iMls t•^ iniJU'tN** tlir 
iiuality of prnpnly tax a^'srssnirnt inn -I n»iua*!i. 
lraliMi]»nn knillin>r tlu»si' twn lovri< ..t' v''>vei in»H*tit 
irjtn a \vtdl-r(Hn*diiiat<Ml. snwmtKly t' irnlicnij^jr 
<»|MM"atinn. Tn assist in <U*\>»lopiiij; closer r<*la- 
tionslnps, t!nn<» shoiih! 1)0 rstahlishod al llu* Slali' 
U»\vl prupof adininistralivo inarliinriy ami >tJ^Md- 
ardi*/iM| pr< a odui t'S. 

Shilr ItiMnl of A!»M*!i»<iiiu*iit Sii|irr% i^ioii 

!*iosonlly. tlu* hunltMi of v ahiinvr ival f»stalo ami 
porsnnai property in tho Stali^if Conncrtii ut lil^s 
ontiroly with tlio loral assessor <>r lioard as- 
sessors. Ttoneral sai>on ision is jriven i»y the Stale 
Tax Oepartnient. hut tliore is no aiitlunity for 



rnfom*nu»nt in Iho administrative |>ror<vss. The 
( omtnissinn h^'lieves that a division of the State 
T:i\ Depaitment should be estuMished with full 
leual authority to direct and su|H^r>ise the local 
assessment function. This division \vo\i|(l l>e calliMl 
the Stale Hoard of Assessment SU|HM'vjsion. The 
divisiii?^ Would Ite coniposefl of a Director of Local 
Assessments, respt nsii'le for the entire State t>ro- 
jrrani, and six Assessnu'nt Supervisors. Kacli 
would Te a ipialiued valuation expert hired under 
eivil serv iee rules. Tlie supervisors would eaefi he 
restionsildo for speeilic seeti*>ns of the Slate 
divided as follows: flartford r*)unty, New Haver! 
( ountv . FairtieM ( ouiUy. IJtehfield Tounty, Wind- 
ham and To|lan<l. and \ew London and Middlesi»x 
Counties. Tfiese supervisors would 1)0 res]Minsilde 
for all of the prnK»'if^i>^ required hy statewide 
unifoitii assessments. 
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Arfriiiiirni fiii* Hi'triotial Mi^irirl* 

lia>tnl npnti thr ('N)M>j'i('iu'e in ntlirr states, l^'t- 

ot ass^rssriK'iit <listfi<'U< Is r('<ini'iMi. 

Thr May ll>7n <»<iitiMii mT \n/,n,/s ]< fh>. 

vutiMi ontirrly tn tin* sul»j<Ht "f!t»tt(M' Asst'ssiiu'nt 
for Matter ritit\^." It pnims out t}n» trriul in 
many statrs toward cnnsnli^iat^Ml a>si»ssnn'nt <lis- 
trills, iniliralin^- I hat in :i! states, rniiiUy-.<iX(' 
assessment <iistri<'ts arc starulard." Thv avik'lv 
summari/.ed liio a^hanlajri's of tonsnlidat mn as 
follows : 

1. Making the numluM* of asst»ss/nt»nl <fistri('ts 
small LMiou^^li ])tM'mits utl'tHtivr ^-late super- 
vision. 

12. It (eliminates overlapping assessment dis- 
tricts an<l the wasteful duplication of work 
they entail. 

X Such roducti(»n makes won the smallest ((^n- 
solidated asse>snient rfistriets larjrt^ enoiiprii 
to afford an adciiuately paid fulMinio (juali- 
fied assoss<»r and trained staff. 

Tiiese reeonmiendations of experts in the Held 
warrant serious consideration and may he an 
ultimate ji'oal to sti'ive for in Connecticut. The 
Commission does not recommend at the present 
time any such drastic ch.in^es in assessing; dis- 
tricts. However, it is recommended that towns 
which are too small to carry the financial burden 
of a full-time assessor should combine with other 
small towns to hire a (fualified iissessor to cover 
the work load in the combined towns, dis^tributinv: 
the cost over each of the towns in w hich he works* 

Loral RoanI of Tiw Kv\w\^ 

The present system of pi*o])erty tax a])|)eals is 
throupfh a local l)oard of tax review. ( onnecticuCs 
Ijoanis of tax review are oflicial municipal aprencies 
created to serve as an as.sessment review hoard. 
They are tlie fmst level of appeal from actions of 
the a.ssessors. and their function is at an inter- 
mediary level hetween tlie assessors and tlie 
courts. Tho.so seiTinfr on tliese hoards ai-e 
elected, and tlie vast majority have )iad no ex- 
perience in the ai)praisaj or assessment fields. 
The Commission recommends that at least two 
members of any board be qualified in a field allied 
to property valuations, such as real estate ap- 
praisers< 



Stall* HoanI iif \|i|M*al 

There i> a rv^etl fur a hndy of )>rnri»ssional vahi- 
nli'it) e.\)ierls in rc\-ie\\ a.-s(»ssnu'nt s lu»t*Hre a court 
apfreal i> taken. The Commis.sion is proposing a 
State ftoard of Appeal com|Kised of a chairman, 
who is (he State reuional su|H»n'isor and three 
professional menihers >olected from outside the 
reuion in \)hich the apiH'al pro|KMly is located. 
The>e t h i*cc prnf<'ssi(>nal ^!lc^u^"ers u oiild l»e ap- 
l>ni!ited h\' the Dirertnr of Local Assessments 
from a list i>f qiiahlied vahiatioii professionals. A 
ta\f)a\e)' may mak(> an ap[)eal to tin* Stat(» !»oard 
of Appeal at im> cdst t't himself, and it will not Im* 
iiecessai-y for eitlier llie taxpayiM* or tia^ ass(»ssor 
to riM*l'**-^**nted l»y counsel. Assessors Wdiild 
hax'e thi> ri^ht t<» appi»al the red\iction of a vahia 
tion hy tfie l/K al Hoard of Tax Re\ iew under this 
projrrani. 

Dirrclor of i.oral \<i!«4>^nient 

'I'he DiriM'tor of [iocal Assessment would i)e 
reciuinMl to proniul<rate rules an<i r(»jj:ulations to: 

i. Mandate uniform guidelines for as.Kessirijr 
adnnnisti'ation, includinjr >rrantinK «>f ox- 
eni})tions and special assessments. 

l^ Prepare, issue and periodically revise 
iriiides for local assessors in the fiu'in of 
C(»st manuals, }ian<lhooks of rules and re^'- 
Illations, apprai.va! mamials. special man- 
uals an<i stu(hes, news am! reference hulle- 
tins. and di^rests of property tax laws suit- 
ahly annotated." 

Ke<iuire each tax jurisdiction to maintain 
tax maps in ' accordance with .standards 
specified l)y the State. Here a>raln, uniform 
standards would he estnlilishei! and fol- 
l<>we<l throup-hout the State. All parcels 
would he identified threuph a standardized 
parcel numheriu)? sy.stem which would he 
related to the asses.^ors' map hooks. 

4. In cooperation with local assessment iuri.s- 
dictions. devise, prescribe, and re^iuire the 
use of all forms deemed necessary for effec- 
tive administration of the pr(»perty tax. 
It is intended that these forms .shall l)e 
uniform throuj?hout the State. 

T). Estiihlish standards for revaluations and 
revaluation firms. Maintiiin a list of certi- 
fied revaluation companies and approve 
coiitracts hetween local jurisdictions and 
those l evaluation companies. 
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|)i'V(.»l'i|i, r?iaintaiiu an<i ciifon-r a uriif'>rrn 
system '»!* statewirie i)i'o|»aratn>ri of assoss- 
iiiiMit r<»lls, tax I'nlls, anfl tax i»itls. 

7. K>tal»lish uint prit'i'S fur lan<!s vaUio^i uu- 
d«M- Vu\ Wv Act VM) {\M:\ S<*ssi<»n - - "An 
A4 t (*oiuvi'?iiTi^ the Taxation an<l Ptesor- 
vatinti of Kai'TTi. F(H'Cst. ami ()])en Spact* 

H. F'roviilo torhniral assistaiuo ui assossnrs 
whon r<Mjia'strd, for ass'-.^sin^ specialized 
properties. 

Atliuinistei* sales vatit> stiulies and 

prnvi«le towns with assessment percent- 
ages fr(»ni sales i*atit> studies imd apjiraisals. 

in. I!stal)|isli a system of statewide ciin'oiit 



\aliiati<ins thrmi^^h annual coMijMiter up- 
datin^r. 

II. X'aliie all real and per>t»iial property n\' 
p\;Mir utilities. 

Maiiitain listing of aiM^'"<^v(Ml prnfossjonal 
\aluatiMn t'\perl> f<>r Injard of Appeal. 

Tourrs of thv Stuiv Hoanl of \<i^.M'?ii««iiient 
Sii|M»rvi!*ioii 

The Siate Hoard of Assessment Supenision 
shall have tominilsory power over the local assess- 
ing; function, indudin^ the riM:ht to mandate pro- 
mlures. conduct an audit for compliance at local 
levels, and act for the local assessors on special 
types of property. 



Uniform Asscvssiiu^iil Dalrs - Uniform Fisral \vi\v 



I iiif oriii .\!<sff*ssiiirtit Dat^s 

Lack of uniformity of assessni-^nt dales anri 
fiscal yeai's creates special ]»rol)i<»nis (»f a<lnHiii.-t ra- 
tion. Tlie neo(i for statewide unifoi-niity l>econies 
particularly ur^rt'nt when payments are ma<le to or 
Ity towns Itasefl on their assessed valuation as of 
a specific time. 

Dilferenl assessment dales also create* a major 
proltleni of wiiere personal piDperty and moie 
particularly motor vehicles are to be taxed. Sonie 
property avoids heinjr taxed because of difTei-eiit 
ass<\ssment dates hy bcinjr moved from place to 
place, thereby takinjr advuntapre of the different 
dates for I'ccordinjr pi'operty. 

By s])ecial act. the followinpr towns have as.^ess- 
ment dates other tlian October 1 : Glastonbury 
and South Windsor have January 1. Waterbury 



M:iy I. Ilai'tfoni and New Canaafi July 1. An~ 
s(mia. Mast Lyme, (Jroton. Xew Britain. New 
li»uidoi\, \orwalk. INainfield, Stanif<U'<|. Stonii\jr~ 
ton. W'aterford. West Haven, arid \Ve1horsfi<»l<l 
Septenib(M* I. and Kitlin^i'worth I)e<ember '^il . The 
Commission recommends that these towns c<mvert 
to October 1. 

rniforin Fisral Year 

Provision for iiniff»rm fiscal years for all towns 
throu^rliout the Stale would facilitate administra- 
tion of the projierty tax. In developinjr a ])ropfram 
of uniformity throu^rhout the State it is necessary 
for all towns to ado])t the same fiscal year. The 
Commission recommends that the towns be on the 
sixme fiscal calendar its the State, that is, that all 
fisral years should be^in on July 1. 



Certification of Assessors 



Connecticut assessors are presently either 
elected by the people or appointed oy the lejrisla- 
tive body. Elected assessor^ ^"^^p for a specified 
I)eriod of time and need not mt\' 'is minimum 
requirements of traininj? to sei-ve on a board. 
Ap|x)inted assessoi-s^ on the other hand* usually 
have had some training:, but experience and train- 
ing are not mandatory. The lack of technically 
trained i^ersonnel has resulted in many gross in- 



equities in property values, and in some instances, 
complete omission of taxable property. 

The Connecticut Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers and the International Association of Assess- 
ing Officers have developed their own programs 
of ceii;ificati<m known as ^'Certified Connecticut 
Assessor'* or **Certified Assessment Evaluator.'* 
These designations are attained after considerable 
training and years of experience, j>lus a passing 
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u!) written (»\{imiii{itiMns As nf tb's writiii^r^ 
llH»r(» ;u*o I t assessors in ('(Minccticnit holding*" liolli 
Iho CCA .ui«l CAI'! designations and o assessors 
who have received the CCA desijrnatioti only. The 
(•oinliined rlislrilmlioii of these assessors covers 17 
miinieipahlies or ahout of the State's Id!) 

towns. 

(.'t)nneeti('iit has the oldest continuous school foi* 
assessors in the Cnited States, coinpletin>i* its liTth 
yeai* in This school is i*un once a year for 

•t days and is sponsored jointly by the State Tax 
Departnienl. Institute of Public Service. Univer- 
sity of (!onneciicut. Connecticut Association of 
Assessiii^r Dflicers. and tlie Intei'nalional Associa- 
tion of Assessing Ollicei's. It takes a mininuini of 
•1 years to complete all the coui\ses f)i*ovided in this 
school — the foui-th yeai* beinff an advanced coui'se 
which chan^^'es yeai*ly in oi'dei* to expose the nioi*e 
expei'ienced assessoi's to new ai'eas in which to 

Slalc Supervision of 

At the pi'esent time, most of the towns in the 
State employ appraisal companies to conduct theii* 
j^enei-al i*evaluations. These comi)anies can be 
small or larp^e. competent oi' incomi)etent. local oi* 
out of State. Thei*e is no statewide i-equii-ement 
as to the (jualifications of the pei'sonnel employed 
to do valuation work which, in many instances, 
becomes quite technical. Hence, the towns and 
cities must take theii* chances when accei)tinjr the 
l)icl of a I'evaluation company. Usually, the lowest 
bid is accepted for the puri)ose of economy; un- 
fortunately, son\etimes the i*esults are less than 
desirable. 

Some I'easses.sments in Connecticut have been 
made by people who are totally unti'ained to do 
the job tor wliich they were hii*ed. These people 
include hiprh school students, college students, and 
teacliei'S workinp;* on their summei* vacations. 
Often these individuals have no training in meas- 
uring: and i)roperIy describing a building, yet they 
serve as field ap])raisers. Revaluation company 
employees often i)Iace final values on residential 
l)roperties wdthout a thorough study of the most 
recent market sales. Income producing buildings 
are frequently valued by a cost approach^" because 
it is less time consuming. Where the income 
approach is used, there is little effort to ascertain 
actual income and expense data wdiich would lead 
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advance their knowledjre, Cui'rently assessoi*s 
attend the scho(tl on a vohnitary basis, and State 
law provides that the towns must pay the lUition. 

The Coniniission rec\)mmends (hat all assessors 
and valuation personnel i)e recjuired to attend this 
school for as many years as it is Mece.s,sary (o 
obtain a pa.s.^ in^^ Knule in each pha.se of (lie school's 
program, or its e(iuivalent. This training or its 
e(|uivalent would constitute the minin\un\ retjuire- 
ments for i)eing certified to assume a.ssessment 
resp()nsii)ilities. Certification would be made by 
the State Supervisory Hoard after an oral and oi* 
wi-itten examination at the wState level. All towns 
would be ixMpiii'ed to have their assessoi* meet the 
cei'tiftcatioii re(iuii'ements within fi yeai's fi*om the 
(late of enactment of thi.s legislation, The State 
iJoard would also estal)lish .junior gi*ados foi* 
assessment |iei*.sonnel ; these employees would be 
i'e(;uired to achieve an intei'mediate level of 
cei'tification, 



Revaliialioii Companies 

. to a I'ealistic estimate of niai'ket value. All these 
conditions have resulted in f)oor quality ai^prais- 
ingand inequities in assessed value. 

It is recommended tha( all revaluation companies 
l)c approved by (he S(ate Board of Assessment 
Supervision with respect to (heir ability to prop- 
erly comple(e the job for which they wish to bid. 

Eveiy emi)Ioyee of a revaluation company should 
be required to comply with minimum training 
requirements for the job in which he or she has 
been hired. 

This i)i-ogi-am would allow towns and cities to 
go to the lowest bidder with reasonable assur- 
ance the revaluation is being done by competent 
personnel. 

It is also recommended that the State provide 
assistance in the preparation and approval of 
all contracts between revaluation companies and 
towns. 

Revaluations 

Present law requires every town to conduct a 
general revaluation of all taxable property within 
a 10 year period. In the past, this has permitted 
some towns to go 19 years without a general 
revaluation by using the first year of the first 10 
year period and the last year of the second 10 year 
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))orif)(l. Allhouft'h this loophole can bo accom- 
pHshcMl ()nl>* onco, it has l)eon taken advantage of 
t),. sovonil munic'i))alilios, The intent of the law 
Nvas that no more than 10 years should pass be- 
tween each revaluation, and most towns have 
abided by this intent. 

Values in Connecticut liave reflected an average 
increase of Ijctween 4 to S[f per year over the 
j)ast 10 yeai'S, and in some cases double these 
fi^Tures durin^i' the same period. Asse.ssed value 
chanpres are clearly necessary in jieriods of less 
than 10 years. The i)revious legfislative Revenue 
Task Force recommended that no more than 4 
years elajjsed time be allowed before a general 
revaluation was undertaken. This Commission 
tends to concur with these finding-.s; however, a 
5-.\'ear time i^eriod would tend to coincide with 
proposals suggested elsewhere in this report; and, 
therefore believes a 5-year general revaluation 
time period w^ould be more real'stic. 

This Commission makes a distinction between 
revaluation and a general ^-evaluation. Revalua- 
tion, may be considered a changiiifj of valves only, 
while a general vevaluatiov is characterized, by 
a physicut inspection of each property. At the 
present time, it does not appear prudent to rely 
upon value changes only; and, at least for the 
immediate future, there is still a need fo^* periodic 
personal inspection of property. 

The ideal method of personal inspection would 
be to s])Iit the town into sections \v\th one section 
being inspected each year so that at the end of a 



specilied lime j>eri()d, every property would have 
been considcM-e(!. Unfortunately, under our present 
system, there is insuflicient time for an assessor 
to do this work and fulfill his regular duties. 
Towns are now paying vast sums of money for 
general revaluations once every 10 years. It seems 
I'easonable that this same money could be more 
ediciently used by one of two methods: first, hire 
full time per.sonnel for the purpose of yearly re- 
valuation, or, secondly, hire a revaluation firm to 
do the work under the same method. The method 
of general revaluation recommended i.s a.s follows: 
Every town will be divided into 5 sections with 
one .section having a thorough personal in.spection 
each year, and in no ca.se shall the assessor fail 
to inspect any property less frequently than every 
5 years. The information coni|iiled in this revolving 
general revaluation can be merged with the com- 
initer market data for the whole town in detennin- 
ing annual valuations. As computer cajiabilities 
are develo])ed, the need for general revahiations 
activities may be reduced. 

In most towns, personal ]iroperty i.^ declared by 
the property owners. This method* o' wif-determi- 
nation of value results in gross inequities in value 
of like proi^erties. General revaluation includes 
the personal inspection of the book of business 
ownershiii, and where books are not kept, there 
are other yardsticks available to ascertain values. 
Under the revolving method of general revalua- 
tion, it is recommended all personal property ac- 
counts be checked not less frequently, than eveiy 
3 years. 



Compiiler Assisted Revaluation 



The cost of town government has increased 
dramatically during the period since 1945. This 
development has placed mounting pressure upon 
the real in'operty tax and the administrators of 
the tax. Although costs of administration have 
risen proportionately with all other living ex- 
penses, many of our real in'oi:)erty tax administra- 
tors have been told to maintain the same staff 
level which existed 10 to 20 years ago.^^ One im- 
mediate result has been that the quality of assess-^ 
ments has fallen. The cost of comprehensive re- 
valuations has risen significantly, and in cases 
where communities utilize outside companies for 
mass revaluation, these revaluations have been 
pushed further into tha future than warranted by 
socio-economic conditions. 



Our urban centers have been focal points of 
civil unrest and social re-adjustment, thus causing 
major disruptions in preexisting value profiles 
for the community. Suburban development has 
changed not only the balance of political pov/er; 
it has also realigned traditional concepts of land 
use. Inflation has made speculation in land, and 
real property in general, an aspiration of every- 
one who can afford to participate. All of these 
factors reflect the increased tempo of Amer- 
ican life. As our life-style becomes more dynamic, 
these changes are reflected in price structure of 
our land resources. Failure of our real proi:)erty 
tax assessment procedures to keep pace v/ith these 
dynamic changes leads to serious inequities in the 
tax itself. 
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Ono ai)i)roncli to ovorcomiiift' tliis i)i-ol)lom would 
be to expand ouv .staH* roquii*eniunts and spend 
a j?reat deal more mones' on improvinft* tlie tocn- 
nical quality of those eni))loyod in the field. It 
must be realized that a certain amount of this 
solution must be adoi)ted i*eg'ai*dless of the ulti- 
mate pi'incii)al api)i'oach selected. A second major 
avenue, available to ^a)vernmental i)()dies is to take 
maximum advantage of automated systems and 
comi)uterized teclmiques. 

Durin{2f the last decade, major advancements 
liave l.)een made toward comi)uterix.ation of the 
valuation and in-oi)erty tax functions of munici- 
palities. The most nntal)le and widespread ad- 
vancement has been in the tax l)iliinf>' pi'ocess. 
Today, the majority of the townj and cities in the 
State of Connecticut ai'e nsin^^ some foi-m of 
t'omiHitev assistance in prej^ai'inft' their tax bills. 
Throupfhout the country, and in some cities within 
Connecticut, computers ai-e ])resently beinff used 
to calculate sales ratio analysis as a tool for use 
in imi)roving' assessment administi'ation. 

Coinpiiterizcil Assessnieiil Sysleius 

Many proi)erty tax jurisdictions have realized 
the i)otential use of the cominiter in develoi)ing' 
current assessments and, ultimately, a complete 
assessment system which would prepare assess- 
ments, analyze assessment ratios, and compute 
tax bills. Effective systems have been devJoped 
for municipalities in Pennsylvania, Califoi*nia, 
Oreg-on, VVashing'ton, and Texas. Prog-ress toward 
a statewide program in computerized valuation 
and assessment is being made in Alabama, Ari- 
zona, West Virginia, and New York. Some pre- 
liminary work toward computerized assessments 
in Connecticut has been completed by the Hart- 
forcl assessor's office and by the John C Lincoln 
Institute. Mavy of these existmg comptiter pror 
(/rams would he available for use in the State of 
Connecticut, thereby vrovidincj for sicjnificant 
savinfjs in the area of system development. 

It should be understood that no computerized 
system is g'oing* to replace those areas in property 
tax valuation work wliicl^ call for skilled judjrnient 
of the trained professional appraiser. The com- 
puter can, however, perfoiTO many of the manual 
calculations which presently consume much of the 
appraiser's tiine. There are many aspects of 
calculating replacement cosu, capitalizing income, 
and summarizing sales data which lend themselves 
to computerization. 
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Appliralioii of Slalisliral Trrlmi<|iirs 

Goin^^ l)eyond the mechanization of those rote 
calculations, tliei'e are some new techniciues which 
could, if proi)erly ap|ilied, ^rreatly assist the aji- 
l)i*aiser in his valuation duties. One of the most 
I'ecent developments in assessment administi-ation 
has l)een the application of statistical teclini(iues, 
I'ostin^j' primarily on multiple I'e^^'ression analysis. 
Wliile this form of statistical inference lias been 
widely used in other ai*eas of scientific analysis 
for some time, it is only lately that assessment 
administratoi's have seen the l)enefits it olTers for 
theii* tyi)e of work. 

Multiple reji'vession analysis oflevs ^vcat i>oten- 
tial foi* use in ai'eas where there ai*e lai'^^'e num- 
i)ei's of specific types of pi-operties which would 
i-equire 'numerous man-hours to effectively a|)- 
■|)raise and assess. Through computer analysis, 
one is al)le to relate the values of sold parcels to 
all of the many factoi's which might have been 
considered by the buyer when the pi*o])ei*ty was 
purchased. For exami)le, sale price is said to 
de])end upon house size, lot size, quality of con- 
sti'uction. interioi* features, location, and many 
othei* items. Through statistical analysis, over 
100 featui'es of a i)ropei*ty sale can be analyzed, 
and the api)raiser can l)e told s|)ecifically which 
items were taken into consideration when the 
l)i'operty was purchased. 

This tyi)e of statistical analysis enables the 
assessor to make much bettei* use of available 
market data in detei'mining value. Unfoiiunately, 
without the helj) of comi)utel^s, many assessoi's 
cannot devote the time hecessaiy to proi^erly 
apply the market ai)i)roach to value and are thus 
foi'ced to rely almost completely u]^on the replace- 
ment cost, or summation, method. This method 
is not the most desirable even from an ai)praisal 
l)oint of view, and it has also been shown that not 
only does it lead to unfair assessment pi*actices, 
but it promotes deterioi-ation of older neighbor- 
hoods and especially rental properties — accentu- 
ating urban blight. Regression can be integrated 
into the cost approach, thus materially enhancing* 
performance of the i*eplacement cost technique. 

Multiple regression analysis can also go a long* 
way toward generally improving the quality of 
new assessments. In a recent feasibility study 
conducted by the International Association of 
Assessing Oflicers to deteiTnine the benefits to be 
gained through the use of multiple regression, 
a mean based coefficient of dispersion was calcu- 
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lalcd to be H/; . Assessment professionals con- 
sider a coefficient of 5^^ or less to be the best that 
qualified appraisers can liope to achieve wiien 
mass valuing" i)roi)erty, while values of and 
up to lO^r are considered acceptable when valuing* 
property at 100 of fair market value. 

In a test of the ijerfomance of revaluation 
companies in t)ie State of Massachusetts, con- 
ducted by Commission consultant T. R. Smith, 
coeflicients of disiDersion were estimated for towns 
recently revalued, each by a different revaluation 
company. The company which performed the l)est 
was able to achieve n coefficient of dis])ei*sion of 
only 8^7 ; the otiier 5 comi^anies ranged as high 
as lA^f y with an averag-e of 12^;. Tiius one may 
conclude the performance of some multiple regres- 
sion equations measures up quite well when com- 
pared with the recent performances of some mass 
appraisal companies. This Commission feels a 
coefficient of dispersion within 10% using 100% 
valuation is acceptable. 

Use of Ccjnpiilers in Valuation 

Multiple regression analysis is just i)art of a 
computer assisted valuation system. The basic 
arithmetic of tlie income valuation premise can 
easily be programmed so that iiew^ information 
on rental data and capitalization rates may be fed 
into the computer annually. This would provide 
the assessor a sound basis for valuation of income 
l^roducing property. 

Computer programs which calculate replace- 
ment cost are already in widespread use through- 
out the United States. Therefore, with the in- 
clusion of multiple regression analysis of sales 
data, all three of the standard valuation tech- 
niques may be employed in a computerized valua- 
tion system. The type of systeiyi which could be 
constructed utilizing the three techniques de- 
scribed above could feasibly lead to annual assess- 
ment of 80 to S5% of all property in the State 
of Connecticut, The question remains, how would 
the remaining 15 to 20% be handled? 

A major valuation problem existing today is 
how to appraise properties which do not normally 
sell on the open market. This problem will remain 
with us so long as we make use of a real property 
tax based upon ad valorem values. Hopefully, 
however, if much of the mundane calculations 
involved in the valuation of less complex proper- 
ties can be shifted to computerized operations, 



our aijpraisers will l^e able to devote tnore time 
to these comi)lex valuation iiroiilems, thus leading 
to more equital)le assessments foi' all concerned* 
Still, it would probably be too much to expect full 
and comiilete annual valuations of these diflicult 
properties. It would, however, be i*easonable to 
expect a detailed genei'al revaluation of such 
pi'ope^ ies at a 5 year interval. Dnriuij the inter- 
vcdin(j years, these properties, primarih/ comiier' 
rial and indnstriaL ronid be valued for annual 
asscssivent })nrposes th rough the lu^v of an econo- 
metric upduiinu computer modcL Yi\\uq projec- 
tion models could be constructed for commercial 
and industrial properties which would relate cur- 
i*ent market value to a.'ailable economic data; for 
example, iniblishcd statistics on wholesale and re- 
tail prices, income levels, and population densities. 



Implications for Aiiiiiial Assessnieiil 

By constructing a truly comprehensive valua- 
tion system, annual assessment of all real property 
in Connecticut is feasible. Implementation of a 
computerized annual assessment system w^ould 
require an intensive effort by both the State and 
local levels of government within Connecticut. It 
would depend on sincere dedication by all parties 
concerned toward achieving annual assessment 
and the equitably administered ]Droperty tax 
which would follow\ This would appear the only 
way truly equalized values could be economically 
realized for use of assessment data in aid to local 
education. Implications of this premise underlie 
both the recent California and Texas court cases 
on the financing of local education,^- 

While there w^ould be immediate gains and 
benefits derived from a commitment to develop 
a fully computerized assessment system through- 
out the State of Connecticut, it would be unreal- 
istic to expect that the system could become fully 
operational on a statewide basis in less than 5 
years. Immediate problems would be manpower 
staffing and training. While the total manpower 
requirements would not be exceedingly large, the 
type of personnel required is specialized and would 
probably have to be recruited from outside' the 
State or else retrained from a related occupation. 
Witli the cutback in defense Oiiented industry 
throughout the United States, and specifically in 
Connecticut, there would appear to be a potentially 
good supply of labor available from this source. 
Possibly some of Connecticut's large technologi- 
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cally intensive industries could be induced to assist 
in the development of a statewide computerized 
assessment system. 

Standardized Data 

There also exists tlie problem of uniform record- 
ing of data tiirougiiout tiie State of Connecticut. 
A computer assisted valuation system would re- 
quire all records and data reporting foiTns to be 



standardized in order to take maximum advantage 
of computer efVicicncies, Recent data would have 
to be reported on ail |)roperties, tiius prol:)ably 
requiring compreiiensive revaluations for those 
towns wliich iiave outdated assessments or where 
tiie data provided by tiie last revaluation was in- 
sufllcient. The task of plaiiutno (uid implementuKj 
the comirater assisted assessments would be a 
res})onsibility of the State Board of Assessinent 
Supervisio)L 



Full Value Assessment 



The concept of fractional assessment — i.e., 
assessing property at less than full market value 

— has evolved from two directions^ During the 
1930's, as a result of the major economic depres- 
sion which prevailed at the time, it was common 
for properties to sell for only a fraction of their 
assessed value. There were actual instances where 
the tax bill was more than the current value of 
the property. These conditions were considered 
deplorable and intolerable; and, thus, many towns 
throughout the United States adopted a policy of 
hedging against further declines in market value 
by establishing assessments at some fraction of 
full market value. In some instances, this was 
done by custom; in other cases there were actual 
statutory changes. Assessors found this approach 
quite attractive and ultimately began to champion 
the concept of fractional assessment. 

The principal requisite for an equitable prop- 
erty tax is often considered uniformity of assess- 
ment. There is little concern as to whether the 
assessments are at full cash value or some frac- 
tion thereof. Unfortunately, when one is dealing 
with fractional assessments, a 10% increase in an 
assessment founded upon a 40% fractional assess- 
ment base is much less noticeable to the property 
owner than a 10% change founded upon a full 
market assessment. In other words, it becomes 
much easier for the assessor to conceal his mis- 
takes when dealing with fractional values. 

It is the feeling of this Commission that the 
entire structure of government — state and local 

— has reached a very crucial point. The State 
needs greater participation by all taxpayers 
throughout the State in fiscal matters. If tax- 
payers are to participate in financial decisions 
regarding real property taxation, they must first 



be able to understand the basis of their property 
tax assessments, An immediate step in this direc- 
tion would he to establish assessments based 2ipo7i 
1007^ of market value with relative reduction in 
mill rate. These values should be published annu- 
ally in a widely cArcid<ited joiirnal or publication 
read by the majority of the residents within the 
town. Published full value assessments would 
enable local residents to participate more actively 
in the real property tax assessment process. More- 
over, it would establish a meaningful basis of 
comparing effective property tax values and 
burdens between towns. This would be a further 
step in the establishment of equalized values for 
use in distribution of funds from various State 
programs. 

Annual assessments on a 100% unifom basis 
would have many specific advantages, First, all 
property owners would receive an annual notice of 
assessment. This would prevent a new building 
from having an assessment relatively greater than 
that of an older building valued during a base 
revaluation year, when the market value for the 
two properties was similar. Second, towns would 
gain a larger base grand list annually, which 
would tend to stabilize tax rates. Publication of 
the annual grand list would provide the public 
with a true picture of government spending com- 
pared to town wealth. With this information the 
public could vote for luxury amenities such as 
swimming pools and recreational structures based 
upon the realistic appraisal of the wealth of the 
community. At present these items are voted on 
with little knowledge of the ability of a town to 
afford them. In addition, full knowledge of a 
town's wealth can provide the data for planning 
and zoning agencies to plan the direction of growth 
desired. 
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E<[nali/a(i<>n of Assessiiieiils 



Kqualix.ation of real iiropcrty lax assessnieiils 
is a problem between towns. The pi*ol)leni of lack 
of uniform assessments within a municipahty has 
l)een discussed ])reviously.*'' The ])roblcni of not 
knowing the effective assessment level when coin- 
parinjy assessment tliroug'hont tlic State is a 
different issue. In the past, while statewide knowl- 
edft'c of effective assessment levels would have 
been a helpful tool in i^roperty tax administration, 
such information was not essential for ])rog-rams 
involving inter-govei-nmental relations. Recent 
court cases, however, have made it abundantly 
clear that there will have to be more State partici- 
l)ation in functions i^reviously financed by local 
property taxation.^'* 

It is time for Connecticut to jirepare the machin- 
ery for greater State responsibility in equalizing 
educational opportunity throughout the State. 
With the ultimate develoiiment of computer as- 
sisted annual assessments, the job of equalization 
should* be reduced. Nevertheless, even in those 
states where close to annual revaluation exists, 
there are still problems when it comes to distribu- 
tion of school aid on the basis of assessed valua- 
tion. In California, the State Board of Equali- 
y.ation is continually fighting localized undei'valu- 
ation as a means of acquiring more school aid. 
The desire to undei'value in relation to other 
towns results from the State's allocating revenue 
to the local communities on the basis of assessed 
value per capita, with those towns having a lower 
valuation per person getting a larger share of the 
assistance. 

Suggested E(jiializalion Reforms 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations has set down a broad list of sug- 
gested pro])erty tax reforais. Those "relating to 
the equalization of real property assessments are 
as follows: 

1. A single, well-integrated administrative 
agency responsible for the State's entire 
share of assessment administration, pro- 
vided adequately with professional person- 
nel, appraisal and research facilities, and 
financial resources. 

2. The regular conduct of scientific assessment 
ratio studies that disclose the levels of 
assessment of the major classes of property, 
and the regular publication of assessment 
rauos for the major classes of both State 
assessed and locally assessed property. 



n. Adequate authoril.N- in accordance with tiio 
method eslaV)lishe(l by law foi* the Stale 
agency t() equalize the levels of assessment 
of Stale assessed and locally assessed j)ron- 
erty on the basis of the findings disclosed in 
the studies. 

'1. To provide tlie taxpayer with an effective 
remedy for inequality, creation of an inde- 
pendent and professionally (jualified Stale 
Board of Tax ApiJcals, or tax court, with 
authority for the aggrieved taxi^ayers to 
introduce as evi lence the assessment ratios 
determined by the Stale agency through its 
studies.^'' 

E.^tal>Ii.shing an A8sc^•s^ilIlcul HaJio 

Attempts to comply with items 1, 3, and 4 are 
covered elsewhere in this Re])ort; however, item 
number 2 does merit some discussion. There are 
two basic systems whereby one might establish 
assessment ratio. A third approach is sometimes 
used which combines features of these two basic 
systems. The least expensive and most exten-. 
sively used a])proach is the comparison of actual 
market sales with assessments. This technique is 
extremely effective and accurate for the majority 
of real property which would be com])rised of resi- 
dential parcels, for these are the |:)arcels which sell 
mo.st frequently. There is some frequency of sales 
of smaller commercial and light industrial estab- 
lishments, thus making sales ratios an effective 
equalization tool in those categories. It would be 
the responsibility of the State Board of Assess- 
ment Supervision to see that the sales truly re])- 
resent a cross section of all properties. If all types 
of land use were not adequately represented, it 
would be necessary to supplement sales data with 
individual appraisals of randomly selected parcels 
not otherwise represented. Sample appraisals rep- 
i-esent the second basic system of establisliing 
assessment ratios. 

If one were to rely entirely on a system of 
available sales, there would exist the problem of 
incomplete representation. However, relying en- 
tirely upon sample appraisals will materially in- 
crease the cost of administration. Thus it is rec- 
ommended that the State of Connecticut adopt a 
program which combines both techniques. 

Other Guidelines 

The Advisoiy Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations has suggested other guidehnes which 
should be followed when establishing an assess- 
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nionl nilio |)rog'rani. They have empha. :e(l that 
the |)roK*i*am shoukl be under the direction of a 
professionaUy competent statistician. They have 
also sujyg'ested that i)arties to sales should l)e 
sent questionnaires concerning terms of sales, re- 
liability of sales prices as evidence of market 
value, and exact natui'e of transferred pro|)erties 
(to determine if personal property was included 
in the transfer) .^'^ 

Compilation of Data 

In order to facilitate the completion of sales 
ratio studies, the State supervisors would develop 
a form to be fdled out at the local level. Town 
clerks would complete a ])ortion of this form when 
a deed is recorded. Data would include location, 
grantor, grantee, volume and page, recording date, 
instrument date, type of deed, revenue stamps, 
and sales price taken from affidavit. This fonn 



Tax-Exempt 

In recent years, there has been little effort on 
the part of towns to maintain current values of 
tax-exempt real estate. When towns were per- 
mitted to include tax-exempt real estate for de- 
termining their bonding capacity, they did a rea- 
sonable job of valuing such property; however, 
since the legislature has changed the accounting 
method for purposes of local bonding, there has 
been no concerted effort to assess these properties. 

In 1969 the total assessed vakie of tax-exempt 
property in Connecticut was $3,533,240,747.^^ 
The quadrennial report reveals a steady percent- 
age increase from 1937 through 1961 except for 
1957. After 1961, there was a shan:) drop in the 
percentage of increase despite the fact that there 
was substantial new construction of exempt real 
estate during the 1960's. This doionward trend is 
not caused by reducing vahie,^ but rather by the 
lack of updating assessments on tax-exempt 
property. 

The following data is taken from the latest 
available publication and shows the changes in 
value from 1965 to 1969. State-owned property 
increased $81 million, city-owned $116 million, 
and privately-owned tax-exempt property $221 
million. 

There is no specific measure to use for ascer- 
taining what the increased value of tax-exempt 
property would be if properly valued in relation 



would be forwai'ded to the assessor's odice for 
complelio!! of infcn-mation which would include 
land Use classificaticwi. land details, building de- 
tails, and assessment, The completed sale report 
foi'ms would periodically be sent to the State com- 
IHiter |)rocessing center for analysis. 

Before computer analysis was used to calculate 
assessment ratios, appraisal data would be sub- 
mitted to the computer data center and the com- 
bination of sales and ai)i)raised values would be 
used to comi)ile effective levels of a.ssessment, 
Thciie ratios ivould be snbmittcd to the Director 
of Loral Assessntcut, ivhose function it ivonld- be 
to determine the pcrventage of adjfistnioit, if any, 
required for all 1 60 municipalities to com])ile their 
assessments for each year at lOO^/c. These data 
could then be used by the appropriate State agen- 
cy resi)onsible for allocating State aid to local 
communities. 



Property 

to taxable proi)erty. As assessed in 1969, tax- 
exempt property represented 16.0% of the total 
combined values of exempt and taxable ])roi)erty. 
.4/^ available evidence indicates this percentage 
would be much higher if all property were valued 
at, the same level. It should be noted that 7 towns 
have over $100 million of exempt properties; these 
same towns account for more than one-third the 
total of all exempt property in the State. Some 
years ago an effort was made to inventory and 
value all State-owned property, but this program 
was never completed. 

All tax-exempt property should be assessed in 
the same manner as non-exempt property, with 
the single exception of streets, roads, highways, 
or other public ways. Although these assess- 
ments are not needed specifically for tax pmiDoses, 
they are essential for the investigation of a vari- 
ety of public policy issues ranging from the im- 
pact of tax-exempt pi-operty on the towns of the 
State to questions of land use for public puri)o.ses. 
The exception for streets and roads is necessary 
because there would be severe technical problems 
in assigning values. 

Further, the Commission believes, this assess- 
ment will disclose some misuse of tax-exempt 
property in that the property is being used or 
occupied for non-exempt purposes. Returning this 
portion of the property to the town rolls may add 
an additional $10 million of grand list value. ^® 
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Prcservalion of FaniiSj Forests, and Open S])aee 

(I'uhlic Act 490) 



Historically, the value of unclevoloped land in 
Connecticut lia.s been at a level well below fair 
market \'alue, and in most cases no ^n-eater than 
its N'alue for a^-ricultural use. Befoi-e IDOO, the 
))ractice of valuing* undeveloped land below market 
value served a useful |)uri)ose because there was 
ample land available on the market. Howe\er. 
soon thereafter, niw land became a scarce re- 
source and assessors began to inci-ease assessed 
values in some instances. It became apparent that 
if leg'islatio!! were not enacted much of our farm 
lands would disapi)ear because of the inability of 
farmers to pay a proi)erty tax based ui)on fair 
mavket value. This condition would also ai}i)ly to 
owners of forest lands. 

In 1963, the Leg'islaturo j)assed into law Public 
Act 490, now Section 12-107a and related sections 
which i.)rovide a vehicle for local towns to desig*- 
nate use valuation for those lands which should 
remain open kis forests and faniis. 

A detailed explanation of the intent of this Act 
is necessary to understand the impact which lower 
assessments would have on local grand lists. Sec- 
tion 12-107a of the General Statutes states "It is 
hereby declared (a) that it is in the i)ublic interest 
to encourage the preservation of farm land, forest 
land ?nd open space land in order to maintain a 
readily ^^ailable source of food and faiTO products 
close to the metropolitan areas of the state, to 
conserve the state's natural resources and to pro- 
vide for the welfare and happiness of the inhabi- 
tants of the state." 

Land qualifying under the faiTii category has 
been made abundantly clear by the various courts 
in Connecticut. Hoioever, there has been no clear 
picture of the mtent of this law with respect to 
forest kind and open space l-and. 

The intent of the law was to presei*ve, through 
use value assessments, forests which . have been 
or will be properly forested. Many lands now 
classified as forest land are not being forested and 
in fact are overgrown brush lands. The definition 
of forested lands is those which have been cleared 
of dense brush so that healthy trees will have an 
opportunity to grow into sturdy timber. To some 
extent this has not been followed in the classify- 
' "ing of forest lands. 



It is the recommendation of this Comnussion 
that (he Stale I'orester develop regulations for 
the classification of forest land and that all exist- 
ing* certificates he reviewed to meet the new crite- 
ria of forest lands. 

The open sjiace section of the Act was intended 
to preserve all mountain ridges, stream Ijods. bogs 
and all lands deemed by local planning officials to 
be in the best interest of the public, to be ]M'e- 
served as open land, and if sufVicient ]niblic funds 
were available, these same lands would be pur- 
chased by i)ubhc agencies to insure their ])erma- 
nent open nature. • 

At least two towns in Connecticut have de- 
clared all undeveloj^ed land in the town as open 
S[)ace. This action by the iocal planning agency is 
not following the intent of the law and is in fact 
detrimental to the best interests of the i}ublic, 
because it prevents land from being i")ro]3erly de- 
veio])ed and relieves the individual i)roperty owner 
from a tax burden which is justifiably his. 

No current inventory is available as to the num- 
ber of acres of land svhich are presently classified 
as faiTn, forest, or open space. However, in 1963 
when this bill was enacted into law, it was esti- 
mated that approximately one half the undevel- 
oped land in the State would properly qualify for 
use tax value, and there is no evidence that this 
estimate should be changed. 

Public Act 152: Conveyance Tax 

The 1972 Legislature enacted into law Public 
Act 152, which was a conveyance tax upon prop- 
erties classified as open space. This tax is based 
upon a percentage of the sale price beginning with 
the date of ownership. If property is sold in the 
first year of ownership, the conveyance tax is 
10% of the sale price, 9% the second year, 8% 
the third year, and down to no tax at all after ten 
years. 

The conveyance tax was intended to be a pen- 
alty for selling land having special assessment 
benefits because the primary interest of Public 
Act 490 was the preservation of undeveloped 
land. 

It is recommended that this law be amended 
to have the year of classification rather than the 
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year of title ownership used in determining llie 
holding period for purposes of assessing* (lie con- 
veyance tax. It is also recommended dial tlie con- 
veyance (ax be held at thereby piovidin^** a 
dej^ree of recapture of tax benefits realized. Pro\)- 
ei'iy ownei's should have the i-i^Lrhi to \vith(h*a\v 



their ai>!)hcuti()n within 12 months tVoiii the dato 
of this anuMuhiietit. Any owncM' who u'itluh-aws 
an aiJplicatinn after tho I'J month i»orii)il woiikl ho 
suhjoc't t(' llie same ('on\TyaMCi> tax scluvhdo as 
thou^'h \n contimious api)hi'ation. 



Undeveloped I 

The chang'G in imdeveloi)Gd K^nd assessments 
dui*in;r the |)ast 20 years hius been studied. In 
1952 the avera^'G assessed vahie in the cntii'O State 
was $80 ])ei* aero; there has been a steady increase 
in the unit i)i'ice ovei- the entii'e 20 year iieriod 
since then with no indicated chan^'*e in the i)attei*n 
due to the passag^e of Pul)lic Act 490 in 19G3. 
For instance, vahies more than doubled from 1952 
to 19G2, rising' fi'om $80 to $181 per acre. From 
19()2 to 1971 the unit ])i'ice ag"ain more than dou- 
bled, from $181 to $.180 i)er aci-e. The latter 9 
year ])eriod included 8 years of special land assess- 
ments under Public Act 490. 

These value chanpfes do not reveal the whole 
picture of land values in tlie State because most 
assessors are still using values substantially below 
market values for undeveloped acreag-e. In 1971. 
approximately 2,100,000 acres* of taxable un- 
developed land in Connecticut had an average 
assessment per aci*e of less than $500 for. a total 
assessed value of approximately $1 billion. All 
these fif/ures ivoidd he more than doubled if there 
were proper assessments on these lands^ Based 
upon a State average mill rate of 50, a total in 
excess of $50 million can be realized from assess- 
ments on kind at proper values. 

All lands not qualifyino under the open space 



d Assessnienls 

Icf/islatio)! should he i'ninvd on the basis of fair 
nu\ri:vl ralav. It has been the' practice of assess- 
oi's to value all undeveloped land at oi* slightly 
aljove agricultural value. Present law I'eciuires the 
assessoi' to value all undevoloi)ed land not classi- 
fied under Public Act 490 at the same pei'cen- 
tage of value as other taxable ])ro])orty. Sales 
studies in 0 towns reveal this law is not being fol- 
lowed, and the assessed value of undeveiopecl land 
is about one-third the pei'centage of value of other 
real estate. 

Some examples of land . disparity include one 
town wdtli acreag'e 100% value at $250 per acre 
and sales of the same land at $800 per aci'e. An- 
otlier town liad industrial xoned land valued at 
$1,200 ])er acre and the sale i)rice at $().000 per 
acre. A review of the assessment and sales of 
aci'eag'e in most towns would show similar rela- 
tions of the assessed value to the sale price. 

Thi.s Commission recommends an immediate 
revaluation of all land in the State to bring; their 
values in line with other real estate as required 
by present law. It is not believed this action would 
conflict with the intent of Public Act 490, be- 
cause it would cover only half the acreag'e in the 
State, with the other half under the protection of 
Public Act 490. 



Building Permit Fees 



Each town is presently peiTnitted to use its own 
schedule of fees for the issuance of building per- 
mits. There is no uniformity in the amount 
charged per $1000 of construction costs. In many 
instances, there is no fee charged at all. In addi- 
tion, many towns peimit builders and/or owners 
to submit cost estimates well below the actual 
cost. This practice obviously leads to unequal pay- 
ment of fees for similar cost buildings. 

The Commission recommends a minimum fee 
of $5.00 per $1000 of construction, payable at the 



time of issuance of the building permit. It 
further recommends that the State Building In- 
spector develop a fee schedule for various types 
and classes of buildings, which schedule will be 
used by the local inspector in charging fees. The 
Commission further recommends that penalties be 
developed for gross understatement of cost by the 
contractor. The Commission believes that rev- 
enues to local government will be increased by 
$2.5 million with the application of the minimum 
fee schedule. 
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Program liiipleineiilalioii Dales 



Towns will 1)0 ^^fiven two years to convert to 
vulimtion with an aiuuial computer revalua- 
tion of the K'rand list and to adopt the itniform 
assessment date and fiscal year. Towns will he 
^^iven ^i^•e years to comply with other provisions 
of the statewide uniform assessment act, as ad- 
niinisLerod by the State Bonvd of Assessment Su- 



l)orvision liu-ludiaK porstuial inspiuMion of all 
properties within the r)-year ueriod. Any town 
having* conipleled a ;ri'nv)-al ivvahialion wilhij) ihv 
past T) years need not he^'in tlu' piM*S(»nal inspi»r- 
lion on a rotation syshwn until tlu' sixlli ytvir 
aftei- the edective date of their previtnis ^vneral 
revaluation. 
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FOOrNOTKS ro PART C 



1 Sfv ('nnw*ciivut Public |)o('urmn}t So. JS, !t}fnrt}uitii>h 
h*fhtfirr ti* thr A t^f<fssrm- fi{ tnt'/ Colli rtinn of T(Ut ,< ( 1S»T<)). 

t Ibui 

W S<'o U'low, pp. 1 la fT. 
1 SfH> bf'low, pp. 101 ff. 
5 Seo Wow, p. 105. 
G Sr«? Mow, p. 104. 

7 Much of this information is (I»Ti\<Hi from .A<lvi.sory Com- 
mission on IntrrKovcrnnirntal K<'!;itioiis, Sfntr-l nntf Fi- 

8 l>ai?es sr>-:j6. 

9 The Stat^' of MassachusKts has l>rnn ronfrontorl by the 
niH'ossity for sin)ilar procetlunil jruitifliors. Commission 
consultant T. K. Smith of the Iiitrrnaiioiuil Tnx I'ro^rram 
of thf Harvard Law School is prost-ntly assisting in thf' 
d**vtfIopment of maimals for use hy Massachusetts 
assessors. 



I'M'or (iist'ijssion of market data, cost, ami iiioomc ap- 
p^■(^iu■ht's to valuation, sec aliovc, p. liM. 

1 1 For a (ictaiUd ^iiscussinn of this, src ?*art I> of this 

Sec I';irt B i>f this Volume, pji. Ifi- tS. 
\'A Sc( atjove, p. 

M For a detailed disc ussion nf thi -, see Tart H of this 
Volunif. 

15 A(I\ isory Commission <in Inter^rovcrnniental Helati(nis. 
VVij' A*f>/c r»/" th*- Stai*-^ ifi St n'}t{)f)tftn}fff tfn- Vn^prrtij Tnx 
< Wasiiinj:t()n, \KC.: Government I'rintinK OtTice, H)r»:U . 
pp. 178M7!). 

lf»/hk/., p. 50. See al.^o al>(»ve, ]>. 107. 

17 Conuf'ctirut l^ul>Iic' I'ocinncnt Vn. TrJ, /Cm! h'-fatr Kx- 
*'m{tt((i frifiii Ttixati^tfi n!>7(0. 

l8Se«^ Tahle C-1 above, p. 95. 
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PART D 

Municipal Fiscal Procedures 



Iiilrodiiclion 



The State of Connecticut is Ijcinjj called upon 
more and more to share in the payment of cost^s 
incurred by l(»»tal ^-overnments. This is in part 
the result of towns and cities being* faced witli 
rising costs and providing* more services while at 
the same time being: limited to the propeily tax 
for their source of revenue. There is undersUnul- 
ably a limit to which municipalities are willing 
to increase property taxes when the princij)al 
burden of such taxes falls on the home proper- 
ties of their constituents. 

^ The State has responded to this demand with 
substantialiy increased payments to local govern- 
ments. During the period from 1901 through 
1905, payments by the State to municipalities in- 
creased by approximately 509^ ; from 19G5 
through 1970 by 124%. The Federal government 
lias also recognized the problem of local goveiTi- 
ments and additional funds will soon be forthcom- 
ing to towns and cities under Federal revenue-shar- 



ing plans. More money than ovcm- is being rocoivod 
and expended at the local level. 

Under these circumstances, it is not sutlicient 
for the Slate alone to put its atVairs in good ti- 
nancial order, It is imperative that local govern- 
ments adhere to proper fiscal procedures which 
include appropriate review and constraints, The 
wide differences in the structures of munieipali- 
ties in Connecticut make the adaption of sound 
fiscal procedures ail the nioi-e important, i)ut at 
the same time, ail the mure dillicult. 

The Commission has looked U|>on local govern- 
ments lis being the prefcJicd level for decisions 
on spending and taxing. Individual participation 
is far more meaninKfuI at this level. It is witli 
the puri)Ose of pi-esei-ving the viability of local 
governments and at the same time holding them 
responsible and accountaV)le for their actions that 
the Commission recommends that the (Jenenil 
Assembly adopt a L'niform Municipal Finance Act 
with provisions asset forth below. 



Recommendations 



The Commission recommends: 

Approval at veferevdum would he required 
before an annual municipal budf/et result" 
ing in an increase in the tax levy of more 
than 3%^ woidd bvconie effective, 

2. A special tux would be required to be 
levied by a town prior to taking any action 
which would cause a deficit in the budget 
for the current year, 

S, The budget of a board of education would 
be required to be approved and adminis- 
tered in the same nmnner as the budget 
of other municipal departments. 

If. Municipalities would be required to use a 
detailed unifonn system of accounting to 
be promulgated by the State, 

5, Each proposed municipal capital improve- 
ment would be required to be reviewed by 
a Capital Improvement Review Board to 
be established by each municipality to 
evaluate objectively each improvement 
from the standpoint of need, alteryiativeSt 
adequacy, and cost. 



6. Local governments would be required to 
' develop personnel standards and encour- 
aged to employ qualified persons in finan- 
cial and administrative positions. 

7. A properly staffed municipal finance divi- 
sion would be established in the office of 
the State Tax Commissioner to assist towns 
on fiscal matters and to supervise and en- 
force compliance with all regulations and 
laws relating to municipal finances, 

8. The affirmative vote of the municipal leg- 
islative body approving all collective bar- 
gaining contracts would be required before 
the contract is binding upon the mivnici- 
pali'ties, 

9. The maxim^tm debt limit allowed mu7nci- 
palities would be changed in structure and 
lowered, 

to. Municipal fimmce offices would be required 
to follow standards for investment of mu- 
nicipal funds to be established by the 
State, 
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Discussion of Uniform Mnnieipal Fiiianc<' Act 



A l)ricf eX|)laMati()ii of the ivasons U)V uacli (»f 
tlio aljove provisions of tiie Uiiifonn Municipal 
Finance Act follows : 

iMainlatory Hrfr^rnuliiiii on 
Municipal liinl^rt 

1'lie Commission i)i*oj)oses that a(lo|)tion of the 
annual i)ucl|^et hy the leiri>>hi< ive body not l)ecnnu» 
efTeclivo until ai)pi*ove(l at i-efei'enduni in tlie 
event that the |)iT)posed new bud^^-et woukl restilt 
ill aT\ increase in the tax levy of moi'e than 
followiiijT afloption of the Coniinissiun recoiiunen- 
dations made in Part C. Vol. II. Some numit'ii)al 
charte)*s contain pi*ovisions \vhere);y a .specified 
i)erceiita^r^^ oi* nunibei* of votei's may petition to 
force a referendum on the bud^ret. The Geneivil 
Statute.s provide a similai* mechanism for forc- 
injr a referendum in town.s operating iindei* ttie 
town meetinjif form of ^rovernment. Similarly, the 
General Statutes pi'ovide a method by which the 
i-esidents of a re^rional school distinct may force 
a refei*endum on the l)udjret of the regional .school 
district. Usually, however, the difliculty of obtain- 
ing: suflicient number of sicfnatures makes the 
i*ig-)it to petition for a i-eferendum illusory. In 
many towns and cities there is no such right at all. 

The Commi.ssion has noted the I'apid increase 
in the amount of pi^operty taxes paid by most 
Connecticut residents. At the level of municipal 
Pfovernment, the taxpayer should, in most in- 
stances, he permitted (o determine the nature and 
extent of municipal services inasmuch as he is 
the one who will be payinp^ for them. Submission 
of the budjxet to referendum will result in a closer 
study of each budy^et item durinp^ the bud^>-et- 
making process because the department heads 
and municipal officials will normally seek to pre- 
pare a budget which either will not have to face 
the hazards of referendum or which can be well 
defended in the event of a referendum. The re- 
quirement for a referendum is geared to a per- 
centage increase in the amount of taxes to be 
levied in the municipality, not to the size of the 
budget itself. In other words, the budget might 
be increased by more than 2>% but no referendum 
would be required if sources other than taxatioti 
were available to defray the increase. Such 
sources might include receipts from user charg- 
ers, benefit assessments, revenue-shanng pay- 
ments, and other Federal or State grants. 



The l)ossil)ility of a i efei'didum on the bud^vt 
will rcMjuii'e careful timing* of the buduvt-makin^* 
pi'oce.^s. The Conniii^-.sion has reconnncMidod that 
all towns adopt the uniform iiscal yeai', Munici- 
palities should bo I'equii'ed to prei)ai'e and vote 
on the pi'oposed Ijud^et in accoi'danci^ with a uni- 
form schedule. The Connnission rocommends 
that the General .Assembly establish a date in 
eaiiy April for iinal action on the l)udiret by the 
legislative body. If the budget as a(ioi)ted will 
recpiiiv an increase in pi*opei*ty taxes by nvu*e 
than , a notice of I'eforendum on the budget 
should be published within three dr.ys after the 
vole of the legi.^lalive body and the I'eferondum 
should be held within a resonable time after such 
publication, If the refei'enduni rejects the budget, 
the legislative body should be given a reasonal)le 
period to prepare and vote on a revised ljudget 
and if the revised budget still reiiuii'es an in- 
crease in propei'ty taxes of uku'c than S^r . an- 
other referendum should be scheduled. If no 
budget has been appruN'ed pi'ioi* to the commence- 
ment of tlie new fiscal yeai- oh July 1, the tax 
collector should be authoir/ed to send out tax 
bills for the July I installment on the basis of a 
.3^r increase in the tax levied for the previous 
year, using the new grand list. When the budget 
is finally approved and the amount of tax fixed, 
the tax collector can make the necessaiy adjust- 
ment in the bills foi* subsequent installments of 
taxe.s after July 1 or in the ca.se of towns utilizing 
a single billing, a special bill must be provided. 

Special Tax Levy 

Once the budget for the current year luis been 
established, the Commission recommends that no 
contracts be entered into by any municipality 
calling for the expi ndifnre of local funds not pro- 
vided for in such budget, and no supplemental 
appropriation for any project or purpose other 
than a project to be financed from the sale of 
bonds be approved if such contract or supple- 
mental appropriation would cause a deficit in the 
budget for the current year, unless a special tax 
is immediately levied to provide the necessary 
funds. Similarly, if one or more items of expect- 
ed revenue fails to materialize during the budget 
5^ear and such failure will result in a deficit, a 
special tax to provide the necessary funds shall 
be levied. Such tax may be either (1) added to 
the tax for the current year and collected as part 
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Ihoi'oof 01' (2) added to tho lax U) \hi luviud for 
the next (iscal year. In lx)th cases such additional 
tax shall be considei'od an increase in the tax levy 
for the next fiscal year for the purimso of deter- 
miiiin^^ the necessity fur suhjectin^' the l)ud<;'et for 
that year to referendum. Thei'e are i)i*esGntly 
restrictions on spencjlinK in excess of ai)pr()i)ria- 
tions.' It is expcct6d, however, that municipal 
ollicials will exercise even ^'I'eater restraint in 
p)*oposinft' additional pr^vf'ranis or conimittinfi- the 
municii)aiity to increased exi)enditui'es duiintj'* a 
fiscal year if tiiey are retiuii'ed then and there 
to levy a special tax for such i)i'ograms. 

Board of KdiK^atioii Bii<l<:<^l Approval 

In n^o^^t towns the education bud^'ot is larj;*er 
thai] the budgets for all other municipal depart- 
ments combined. It therefore is important that 
prurient financial control exercised over non- 
school spending should likewise be ajijilied to edu- 
cation expenditures. 

Under existing law, the boards of education 
have extensive responsibility and discretion in 
determining the size of the education budget and 
i*e-allocating funds from one budget item to an- 
other.^' 

The Commission's recommendations to subject 
education expenditures and collective bargaining 
agreements to the control of the municipality's 
normal budget making process will affect the 
traditional powers of boards of education in 
Connecticuc. 

The Connecticut Constitution guarantees free 
])ublic schools in this State.-^ The General Assem- 
bly has delegated the responsibility of maintain- 
ing and managing public schools directly to 
boards of education.'' School boards are legally 
agents of the State, but their actions can have im- 
poiiant fiscal consequences for municipalities, for 
all local funds to support the public schools de- 
rive from municipal tax levies, 

Generally, a municipal budget makes a single 
appropriation to the boai'd of education, I'ather 
than itemized ai)i)ropriations for specific pur- 
poses. The board determines how it will allocate 
its funds among various expenditure items, and 
has the power to transfer surplus funds from 
one expenditure item to another. Teacher sal- 
aries, which often comprise 809^- of the education 
budget, are determined by collective bargaining 
agreements negotiated by the board of education 
which bind the municipality unless the legislative 



body acts to reject the agreement within 30 days/"* 
Under i)res it case law a munici|.)ality probably 
cannot refuse to ap))ro|.uaate sullicient funds to 
l)ermit the board of education to carry out 
the board's statutoi'y duties to manage and main- 
tain the public school system in the municii^ality. 

Thus, under ])resent pi*actice, boards of educa- 
tion have sulxstaiilial i)ower to delei'mine the 
amount of local tax revenue which has to be 
raised for education expenditures. They also 
have almost complete disct'etion to determine hov/ 
much will be allocated to each exjienditui'e item. 
This power is unique, in contrast with all other 
municipal departments and agencies, but boards 
of education ai'e unicjue because under the law 
they are agents of tiie State more than they are 
agents of their munici jialities. 

The Commission's recommendations will make 
boards of education more susceptible to control 
by their municipalities in regard to fiscal matters. 
Under the Commission's recommendations, the 
responsibility for managing and maintaining pub- 
lic Schools will still be exercised by the boards of 
education, but the legislative bodies of municipal- 
ities will have greater responsibilities for deter- 
mining the amount of funds which will be avail- 
able to the boards to carry out their school poli- 
cies and duties. 

Uniform System of Accouiils 

The nature and quality of municipal account- 
ing practices vary widely throughout the State. 
While the financial records and reports of some 
municii:)alities are maintained and prei^ared in 
accordance with generally accepted accounting 
principles, there i.s considerable deviation from 
such in'inciples in many i)laces. Municipalities 
presently submit a variety of i*eports to the Mu- 
nicipal Division of the State Tax Dei^artment, 
together with answers to a financial question- 
naire, but there is no state-wide coordination of 
municipal accounting procedures. The present 
system svflfers from lack of uniformity and stan- 
dards of review, inadequate staffing of the Munici- 
pal Division, and unavaila))ility of infomiation or 
assistance for municipal financial officers. Because 
of the lack of unifonnity in accounting practices, 
it is difficult if not impossible to make many useful 
statistical comj^arLsons among municipalities. 

The problem could.be remedied in large part by 
consistent administration of a uniform system of 
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accounts, similar to that promulgated by (he 
Public Utilities Commission for utility companies, 
whereby items of income and expense would be 
handled in identical fashion by all municipalities. 
To implement such a system, the Municipal Fi- 
nance Division, which the Commission recom- 
mends in Section 7 below be established in the 
OlTice of the State Treasurer, should be author- 
ized and directed to promulgate a uniform system 
of accounts to control all municipal financial and 
accounting procedures and to enforce said system. 

Capital Improvement Reviov Boards 

There are existing built-in fiscal checks and 
balances among town agencies such as the board 
of selectmen or council, board of finance, board 
of education, building committee and planning 
commission with respect to building proposals. 
These in most instances are sufficient to provide 
an objective evaluation of proposed capital im- 
provements. Yet each of the above agencies is 
either substantially involved in numerous town 
matters or is concerned only with particular mat- 
ters not related to the financial practicality of a 
particular capital improvement proposal. For this 
reason there is need for a competent board within 
each municipality whose sole function will be to 
review the fiscal impact of each proposed capital 
improvement. 

Such a board would be expected to determine 
and to I'eport (1) the extent to which the pro- 
posed improvement is needed; (2) what alterna- 
tives to proceeding with the proposed improve- 
ment exist; (3) the soundness of the proposal in 
terms of the need to be fulfilled; and (4) the 
likely consequences of the cost of the proposed 
improvement on the town's financial position and 
mill rate. 

The report of the review board to the legisla- 
tive body, which would be advisory only, would 
be disseminated to the residents of the town by 
news media and copies of the report would be 
available at the town hall. Such an evaluation 
of each proposed municipal improvement by the 
Capital Improvement Review Board should assure 
an objective appraisal of each proposal prior to 
final action being taken to proceed. 

Finaneial and Administrative Personnel 

In addition to unifonn administrative practices 
in municipal finance, the Commission believes that 
consideration should be given to the development 



of uniform personnel .standards in municipal fi- 
nance departments. The standards could vary in 
relation to the size of the municipal budget or 
population, The larger municipalities would be 
required to conform to higher . standards than 
would smaller municipalities. Hiring a better 
trained finance director and a larger staff for the 
finance department will be more expensive than 
continuing to shortchange this area, but the 
Commission believes that the expected improve- 
ments in perfoniiance will offset tlie increased 
cost. 

Minimum standards for chief administmtive 
officers of cities and towns .should also be con- 
sidered, but the Commission is limiting its recom- 
mendation to municipal finance departments at 
this time. 

The Commission recognizes that personnel 
standards are more easily discu.ssed than im- 
plemented. Academic credentials do not in them- 
selves insure high performances in an individual, 
nor does a large number of employees in the 
finance department mean that the departnient will 
function well. But certain minimum standards in 
staffing and qualifications should be developed. 
The Commission recommends that these standards 
be developed by the Division of Municipal Finance 
to be created at the State level. 

Municipal Finance Division at State Level 

For too long towns have been left on their own 
to cope with increasingly complex finance prob- 
lems. They have been forced to seek advice from 
whatever source was available, banks, bond coun- 
sel, and the like. The Municipal Division of the 
State Tax Department has been understaffed and 
unable to render the assistance needed. 

It is imperative that a competent, well-stafl!^ed 
municipal finance division be established to per- 
foiTTi the many needed functions now not being 
done. These include: 

1. Promulgation of regulations providing for 
a uniform system of accounts to be maintained 
by all municipalities; 

2. Close supervision of municipal accounts 
and enforcement of regulations pertaining to 
same; 

3, Providing prompt and competent advice 
to municipalities on financial and procedural 
problems; 

4, Establishing standards for investment of 
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town funds and }D3*oviding advisory assistance 
in investing such funds; 

5. Periodic inspection and review of finance 
operations in each niunicipalit}' and submission 
of reports thereon; 

6. Development of municipal financial pro- 
cedures to include maximum use of data proc- 
essing to increase efficiency; 

7. Recommendations to governor and Gen- 
eral Assembly for legislation needed to improve 
municipal finances. 

8. Development of standards and qualifica- 
tions for municipal finance personnel. 

Accordingly, the CommLssion recommends that 
a Municipal Finance Division be established in 
the Office of the State Treasurer to carry out the 
above duties. 

Collective Bargaining Agreements 

The salaries of teachers and municipal em- 
})loyees comprise a substantial portion of a munici- 
pality's budget, and an increasing amount of such 
salaries is established through collective bargain- 
ing agreements. Since such agreements can have 
a significant effect on the size of a municipality's 
budget, the Commission recommends that no col- 
lective bargaining agreement be binding on a 
municipality until it has been affirmatively ap- 
proved by the municipality's legislative body. 

Collective bargaining was recognized by statute 
in Connecticut in 1965.^ Subsequent amendments 
have provided that a collective bargaining agree- 
ment shall be binding on the municipality if the 
legislative body fails to reject the agreement with- 
in a certain number of days.' These provisions 
short-circuit the normal budget process which 
permits scrutiny of proposed appropriations by 
the board of finance or similar agency in most 
municipalities." They may also circumvent other 
statutory provisions which prohibit the execution 
of contracts when funds have not been appro- 
priated to pay the municipality's obligations under 
such contracts,^ particularly where collective bar- 
gaining agreements become effective before the 
annual budget has been adopted. All other con- 
tractual obligations of a municipality require the 
legislative body to api)ropriate funds or to act 
affirmatively to approve the contract before the 
contract is binding. The Commission's recom- 
mendation will ensure that proper consideration is 
given to the cost of such agreements to the mu- 



nici])ality and will provide for uniform (reatmenl 
of all contractual obligations of the municipality. 

Maximum Debt Limit 

A municipality is permitted by the General 
Statutes (Section 7-374) to issue bonds for various 
types of capital projects up to the following multi- 
ples of receipts from tiixation for the most recent 
fiscal year: urban i*enewal projects — SYi times; 
sewers — 3%. times; school building projects — 4y-> 
times; all other borrowing — '2y\, times. In no 
event may the total indebtedness exceed 7 times 
such tax receipts. In calculating outstanding in- 
debtedness, the munjcipality may subtract the 
value of assets in its sinking funds, and exclude 
cei-tain utility borrowing and indebtedness issued 
in anticipation of taxes, ])ublic imi^rovement lus- 
sessments, and proceeds from any State or Fedei'al 
grant for which a written commitment or contract 
has issued. While indebtedness includes indebted- 
ness of municipal entities coteminus with and 
within the town, such as fire districts or separate 
taxing districts, it does not include the debt of 
municipal entities of which the town is a con- 
stituent part, such as regional school districts or 
certain public service districts. 

The tax receipts formula outlined above is awk- 
ward to use and does not truly relate the financial 
condition of a municipality to its needs or ability 
to pay. Furthermore, most municipalities are so 
far below the pemiissible debt limit that it does 
not serve as a realistic curb on municipal 
borrowing. 

The Commission therefore recommends that the 
debt limit statute be changed so as to establish 
a limitation for all municipal bonded indebtedness 
at an amount not to exceed five times the most 
recent year's total tax levy or three percent of 
the full value of the taxable property in the town, 
whichever is greater. School district borrowing 
and other borrowing by multi-town agencies which 
pledge the credit of constituent municiiDalities 
should be included in detennining bonded indebt- 
edness. The exclusions would remain as they 
presently are. Total pennissible debt would then 
vary as a function of the inherent wealth of a 
municipality or its recent history of taxing. 

In order to accommodate municipalities which 
are at or near the maxinmm permissible limits, 
and to provide flexibility in situations where 
emergency or critical need dictates additional 
borrowing, the Commission recommends that a 
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municipality wishing to issue debt in excess of 
the above limits could do so upon approval by a 
two-thirds majority of the votes cast at a 
referendum. 

Standards of Investmeiil for Town Funds 

The Commission has i-ecommended that all 
municipalities adopt the unifom fiscal year (July 
1 to June 30) not later than June 30, 1974. Mu- 
nicipalities on the uniform fiscal year have the 
advantage of receiving a large part of the year's 
tax levy dui-ing the first month of the fiscal year. 
These tax receipts may be invested for a tempo- 
rary period until expended. The same is true to a 
lesser degree on subsequent tax payment install- 
ment dates. 

The ability to invest such tax receipts is a; 
asset of local government which is lai'gely un- 
available to municipalities not on the uniform 
fiscal year. Further, municipalities not on the 
unifoiTn fiscal 3'ear must usually borrow money 
in anticipation of tax receipts and the interest 



expense on such borrowing is an additional drain 
on the municipal budget. Once all municipalities 
are on the uniform fiscal year, the only tax antici- 
pation borrowing permitted will be sliort-term 
borrowings in anticii)ation of the i-eceii)t from the 
proceeds of the special tax levied during the 
course of a fiscal year. No other borrowing in 
anticipation of taxes should be needed or vqv- 
mitted. 

Having all towns on the uniform fiscal year in- 
creases the need for prudent investment of town 
funds. Uniform standards should be adopted 
which will limit the amount of funds which the 
municipalities keep in non-interest bearing ac- 
counts and professional advice should be available 
to municipal treasurers in maximizing the returns 
obtained on municipal funds, including tax 
receipts, revenue-sharing payments and State and 
Federal grants. The division of municipal finance 
to be established at the State level should be avail- 
able to provide Jissistance to municipalities .seek- 
ing investment advice and to promulgate stand- 
ards to be followed by municipalities in this area. 



Conclusion 



The specter of ever increasing taxes demands 
prompt action in curbing excessive governmental 
spending at all levels. The enactment of the Uni- 
foi-m Municipal Finance Act recommended by the 
Commission should help control spending on the 



municipal level. It should result in increased 
efiicieucy at reduced' ccsts. It should restore 
greater financial control to those upon whom the 
tax burden falls. 
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FOOTNOTES TO PART D 



1 Conn. Gen. Stat Sees. 4-100, l-US, 7-349. 

2 Conn. Gen. Stat, Sees. 10-220, 10-222 and l0-4a. 

3 Connecticut Constitution of 1965, Article Eight, Section 
One. 

4 Conn. Gen, Stat, Sec. 10-220. 

5 See generally Pope and Vause, "Metamorphosis in Pub- 
lic School Management," 2 Co7m. L. Rev. 285 (Winter, 
1969-70). 



G See now Conn. Gen. Stat. Sees, 7-4C7 to 477 and Sees, 10- 
153b to 153f. 

7 Conn. Gen. Stat Sec. 7-474 and Sec. 10-153d. In towns 
with town meetings the legislative body does not have this 
power with regard to agreements concerning non-school 
personnel. Also, certain types of collective bargaining 
agreements are binding without any legislative ap})roval 
under Conn. Gen. Stat Sec. 7-474d. 

8 Conn. Gen. Stat. Sec. 7-344 and Sec. 10-222. 

9 Conn. Gen. Stat. Sec. 7-348 and Sec. 10-220. 
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